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THE CHARACTER OF GOD. 

However much some of us may feel constrained to depre- 
cate the strong language and to dissent from the extreme 
conclusions of the very remarkable and interesting article 
which appeared in the May number of Fraser's Magazine, 
from the pen of Miss Florence Nightingale ; we do at least 
feel that no small debt of gratitude is due to the writer — 
whose noble, successful, and unwearied labours for the alle- 
viation of many forms of human suffering have made her 
name a " household word," — for the clear and forcible man- 
ner in which she has drawn attention to the great truth — 
fundamental indeed if anything is to be regarded as funda- 
mental — that all our hope for time and for eternity depends 
ultimately and absolutely upon the character of God. Thus 
she writes : — 

" * Because I am God, and not man,' said One a few 
thousands of years ago. Then surely, is it not the most 
important and at the same time the most neglected point in 
theology, to determine what God is — what His character 
is like ? 

" Reams of sermons are written on every point but this. 
And yet this is the foundation of all. 

" It may seem a little too familiar an illustration to say 
that in marriage it is a constant reproach brought against 
continental nations, that they do not let the woman know 
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2 THE CHARACTER OF QOD. 

what her husband is like, nor the man his wife, before they 
are married. 

" A poet who is gone from among us said that ' love * 
was ' fellow service.' That is just what it is. And how 
can there be ' fellow service ' in the way in which men and 
women meet now ? 

" And how much more is this the case with regard to 
Him whom we (some of us) say we serve ? 

" Yet Him we have always with us. And we make no 
effort to know Him. 

" Indeed, it does not seem to be included as a part of 
theology, as a point of inquiry, as a basis of all sermons — 
the knowledge of, the acquaintance with God. 

" The same poet writes : — 

" ' It fortifies my soul to know 
That, tho' I perish, Truth is so ; 
That, howsoe'er I stray and range, 
Whate'er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall.' 
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It always seems to be a fact ignored, or put out of sight, 
that for no one of our beliefs, religious, physical, moral, 
scientific, have we any dependence but — the character of 
God. 

" And this seems to most people to be a very poor de- 
pendence. At least few take the pains to find out what is 
the character of God. 

" Is it not a simple impertinence for preachers and school- 
masters, literally ex cathedra , to be always inculcating and 
laying down what they call the commands of God, and never 
telling us what the God is who commands, often indeed 
representing Him as worse than a devil ? * Because I am 
God, and not man.' But you represent Him as something 
far below man, worse than the worst man, the worst Eastern 
tyrant that was ever heard of. 

" * Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength.' Ah, from the mouth of Him who used those 
words, they were indeed ' the first and greatest command- 
ment.' He who went about doing good, who called all of 
us who are weary and heavy laden to come to Him — who 
towards His cruel torturers and murderers felt nothing but, 
' Father forgive them, for they know not what they do ' — 
He might well say, ' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,' for 
He needed not to explain to us His character. 
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" But — and what a descent is here ! — for us to lay it down 
as a command to love the Lord God ! Alas ! poor mankind 
might easily answer : ' I can't love because I am ordered — 
least of all can I love One who seems only to make me 
miserable here, to torture me hereafter. Show me that He 
is good, that He is lovable, and I will love Him without 
being told.' " 

This testimony is surely true. It may seem a strong thing 
to say, but really it is questionable whether we should have 
much reason to deplore the sweep of a great and swiftly 
moving wave of Atheism over the world, if only it buried for 
ever beneath its dark and deadly waters the many gross and 
hideous forms in which the blindness and ignorance of men 
have embodied their conceptions of the Deity. Alas ! how 
often is " all that is called God and that is worshipped," 
even amongst Christians, as unlike Him who is the living 
and loving God as any shameful idol in heathen temple. 
And how truly may it be said, that we have made an 
image of Moloch and worshipped it as Jehovah. 

Of this at least we are profoundly convinced, — that as 
a new Reformation is the great religious necessity of our 
day, so the banner under which its army must advance to 
such victory as may yet be won, must be a truer and diviner 
conception of the character of God. This, and this alone, 
as it seems to us, is the two-edged sword which can slay 
at once the twin serpents of superstition and scepticism 
in whose deadly coils the Divine Laocoon of Christianity is 
in danger of being crushed to death. 

" They that know Thy name," says the Psalmist, " will 
put their trust in Thee " (Ps. ix. 10). And what is the 
name of God ? Surely the sum of His Divine attributes ; 
each attribute forming, as it were, a letter in that glorious 
name, while the initial which stands for and comprehends 
them all — is Love ! " God is Love." Twice is this sub- 
lime and glorious declaration repeated by the Apostle John, 
and it is instinctively recognised by the moral consciousness 
of the renewed heart as the only true portraiture of the 
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4 THE CHARACTER OF OOD. 

Divine character. Let it once be suggested; let it really 
be apprehended, and it becomes the deepest, the most 
precious, and, moreover, the most unchangeable conviction 
of the soul : a light of comfort and assurance which no 
storms of earth or hell can ever quench ; a ground of im- 
movable confidence which can alone enable its possessor to 
say with Job : " Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him." 

" Ah, friends, I have not said it : who shall tell 
In wavering words the hope unspeakable ? 
Which he who once has known will labour long 
To set forth sweetly in persuasive song. 
Yea, many hours with hopeful art will try 
To show the glory to his brother's eye. 

" Lo, here is God ! he says in noble wise, 
Divine prevision kindling in the eyes, 
When all base thoughts like frighted harpies flown, 
To her true instinct leave the soul alone ; 
When Love — not rosy-flushed as he began, 
But Love, still Love, the prisoned God in man, — 
Shows his face glorious, shakes his banner free, 
Cries like a captain for eternity : — 
1 Lo ! here is God ! Whatever God may be, 
And whomsoe'er we worship, this is He ! ' " 

But while the character of God, as Love, is thus revealed 
in Scripture, and accepted by our moral consciousness, an 
awful difficulty seems to be presented to us by the contem- 
plation of Nature. The God of the Bible, the God of the 
spirit of man, the God who " so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish but have everlasting life," is also the 
God of Nature. Yet Nature does not reveal God to us in 
an aspect of pure benevolence — of universal love." Its 
voice is that of Law, — stern, harsh, inexorable, yea, some- 
times it would seem wantonly cruel ; — rather than that of 
Love. " It is said to us (and not unjustly) — I know it is 
said — You tell us of a God of love, a God of flowers and 
sunshine, of singing birds and little children. But thfere are 
more facts in nature than these. There is premature death, 
pestilence, famine. And if .you answer, Man has control 
over these ; they are caused by man's ignorance and sin, 
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and by his breaking of natural laws : what will you make of 
those destructive powers over which he has no control ; of 
the hurricane and the earthquake; of poisons, vegetable 
and mineral ; of those parasitic entozoa whose awful abun- 
dance and awful destructiveness in man and beast, science 
is just revealing — a new page of danger and loathsomeness ? 
How does that suit your conception of a God of love ? "* 

The answer to this difficulty is that Nature does not, and 
was not intended to reveal to us the whole character of 
God. As Dr. Chalmers said long ago : " We hold that the 
material universe affords decisive attestation to the natural 
perfections of the Godhead, but that it leaves the question 
of His moral perfections involved in the profoundest mys- 
tery. The machinery of a serpent's tooth, for the obvious 
infliction of pain and death upon its victims, may speak as 
distinctly for the power and intelligence of its Maker as the 
machinery of those teeth which, formed and inserted for 
simple mastication, subserve the purposes of a bland and 
beneficent economy. An apparatus of suffering and torture 
might, furnish as clear an indication of design, though a 
design of cruelty, as does an apparatus for the ministration 
of enjoyment furnish an indication also of design, but a 
design of benevolence. Did we confine our study to the 
material constitution of things, we should meet with the 
enigma of many perplexing and contradictory appearances. "f 

It must never be forgotten that to the moral and spiritual 
vision, a dark and well-nigh impenetrable cloud hangs over 
this present fallen world, and the lips of indignant nature 
seem sternly closed against the rebel race in whose works 
she is cursed. J The silence is only broken by " the thunder 
of God's power," and the darkness made visible by the 
lightning flash which reveals the handiwork of a wisdom as 
immeasurable as the power which subserves it. But in the 

* Canon Kingsley, Macmillati's Magazine, March 1871. 
f Bridgewater Treatise. Vol. I., pp. 51, 52. Fourth edition. 
% " Cursed is the ground in thy works," is the reading of Genesis iii. 
17, in the Septuagint and Vulgate versions. 
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midst of this mysterious night of silence and darkness the 
Cross of Jesus is set up, and at once, as by the kindling of 
an eternal dawn, the darkness of Nature becomes illuminated, 
and her silence vocal with the sweet echoes of its voice of 
infinite love. Truly has Pascal said : " God is not known 
to advantage but by Jesus Christ." He, and He alone, is 
the Divine mirror in which we may see " the brightness of 
the Father's glory and the express image of His Person." 
Christ not only supplements the revelations of God in 
creation and providence, but He alone renders them really 
intelligible. As but now we compared the Divine attributes 
to the letters which compose the "name" of God, the 
initial being love, so may we farther say that as a name 
cannot be read, and has indeed no meaning without its first 
initial letter, even so without that " love " of which Christ 
alone is the full and clear manifestation, the character of 
God would be to us as a name lacking its initial — a mere 
collection of letters having no connected meaning. Forwhile 
Nature reveals to us attributes, Christ alone reveals God. 

True, doubtless, it is, as St. Paul declares, that "the 
invisible things of God from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even His eternal power and Godhead " (Rom. i. 20). But let 
it be observed that the Apostle, as with a designed reticence, 
speaks here only of the Divine existence and almightiness ; 
while, on the other hand, St. John writes : " No man hath 
seen God at any time " (though the open volume of creation 
has ever been before their eyes) ; " the Only-begotten Son,* 
which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
Him " (John i. 18). " He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father." Saviour, we thank Thee for that blessed 
word. Give us grace to believe it, that by believing it we 
may find the key to that secret of the Lord which is with 
them that fear Him ; even that blessed secret that " His 
nature and His name is Love." 

* Some of the most ancient MSS. and authorities read, "the only- 
begotten God" 
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EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN 

LIFE. 

CHAPTER I. 

On the Decay of Puritanism. 

I propose, in a series 'of brief chapters, to consider th* 
relation which subsists historically between a true Theology 
and a Godly Life. In so doing, I shall assume that what 
we term the Evangelical Theology, when separated from 
the distortions of party, is, in the main, Scriptural, and 
therefore the true one. 

It is scarcely necessary to commence the observations 
I have to make by any very exact or formal definition of 
terms. Some general statement, however, seems needful 
to prevent misconception. 

By 'Evangelical Theology' is, I suppose, commonly 
understood that well-known body of doctrine which, origin- 
ally formalised in the fifth century by Augustine, was, at 
the Reformation, revived by Luther, systematised by Calvin, 
and, for the most part, embodied in the Confessions of the 
various Reformed Churches. 

By 'Christian Life' I understand that vital force which 
is generated in the human soul by the Holy Spirit, and 
which is ordinarily associated with some given form of 
truth, supposed to be owned of God by its being made the 
quickening agent through which earnestness in personal 
religion is deepened, and anxiety for the spiritual welfare 
of others increased. 

What I propose to consider is, the connection which 
appears to subsist between the form of thought known as 
Evangelical and what may be termed fulness of spiritual 
life in the soul of man. 

An adequate motive for undertaking the task may surely 
be found in the fact that, whether warranted or not, a very 
general impression prevails that this great theological 
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system, so long in the ascendant, is at length gradually 
disappearing ; that it has lost the hold it once had on the 
cultivated intellect of England ; that the various modifica- 
tions to which it has of late years been subjected have, 
slowly but surely destroyed its logical consistency ; and 
that it is, as a rule, no longer preached in its integrity by 
those who nevertheless profess still to adhere to it. For 
my present purpose I may, perhaps, be permitted to take 
it for granted that the apprehension in question is well 
founded. If it be so, such a circumstance is, in itself, a 
call to serious inquiry. 

It need scarcely be observed that Evangelical Theology, 
technically so termed, has in England always been more or 
less identified with Puritanism, since by the Puritan party, 
whether in or out of the Church of England, it has been for 
the most part not only maintained but intensified; chiefly 
in opposition to persons who, while professing to hold 
Evangelical doctrine, and rejecting most of the dogmas of 
the Church of Rome, have always clung wi.th fondness to 
its sacerdotalism, and to much of the pomp and ceremonial 
that distinguish its services. 

Into the merits of the great contest between these two 
parties which, with various modifications, raged in England 
for above a hundred and twenty years, viz., from a.d. 1562, 
the date of the famous Convocation in the reign of Elizabeth, 
to the Revolution of 1688, it is undesirable here to enter. 
To the student of English history the story is a familiar 
one, and need not be repeated. 

What I wish to call attention to is, the remarkable change 
which took place both in the theological sentiment and in 
the spiritual life of the English nation, between the accession 
of Cromwell to supreme power and the final downfall of the 
Stuarts in the person of James the Second : a change 
which involved eventually nothing less than the overthrow, 
for nearly a century, of the old orthodoxy, the spread of 
Arianism, and the temporary extinction of spiritual religion 
in large districts both of England and Scotland. 
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In pursuing the subject it will be necessary, for present 
benefit, to revert at some length to the history of Evan- 
gelical religion at this period, since, if a similar state of 
things to that which now characterises us has ever before 
existed in Britain, it may be well to consider what lessons 
can be gathered from such an experience. 

And here let me observe, that in the review a distinction 
must be drawn between the remarkable loss of spiritual life 
which at the time in question manifested itself in the nation 
at large, and the important change in theological senti- 
ment which gradually came over the Puritan clergy. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the one was simply 
a result of the other; that spiritual life having departed, 
orthodoxy decayed as a natural consequence ; or, that the 
clergy having become unsound, truth lost its quickening 
power over the people. On the contrary, I believe it can 
be shown that the general loss of spirituality was unac- 
companied by any avowed change in doctrine ; while the 
alteration in theological sentiment which gradually per- 
meated the great body of clergy, whether Puritan or Pre- 
latist, was brought about almost exclusively by intellectual 
influences, at first subtle and unsuspected, but eventually 
all-pervading and triumphant. 

The loss of spiritual life was, I doubt not, the inevitable 
consequence of the Civil War ; a war at once political and 
religious, that for nearly thirty years distracted England, 
and culminated in the absolute triumph of the Puritan 
party. 

Evangelical Christians, as I have said elsewhere, were, 
it is well known, not all on one side in this contest. The 
great majority of them were, unquestionably, with the Par- 
liament, but some sided with the King. All, however, 
without exception, seem to have assumed that when prin- 
ciples of vital importance were at stake, strife was justified, 
and a final appeal to arms inevitable. Familiar, as they all 
must have been, with the New Testament, and desirous, as 
the best men on either side doubtless were, to obey its 
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precepts, it surely must be accounted somewhat surprising 
that none of them would seem even to have asked whether, 
when Christ forbade His disciples to resent injuries, or to 
strive for their rights, He was not laying down principles 
intended for the guidance of His Church in all generations ; 
that none of them should have doubted the lawfulness of 
adapting Christ's teaching to what were then considered the 
necessities of society ; that none of them should have ques- 
tioned how far man was at liberty to lower the force or to 
limit the application of Divine precepts. The consideration 
of this question was evidently not forced upon them by 
their system. 

Here, then, we come upon an ethical defect in the pre- 
vailing theology which was sure to lead its adherents into 
manifold inconsistencies, and to issue in disastrous conse- 
quences ; a blot as visible on the escutcheon of the prelate 
as on that of the puritan, but concealed from both by the 
supposition that the one was bound to maintain authority 
in the person of a king ruling by Divine right, and the 
other to secure and enlarge at all costs the sacred rights of 
conscience, since these belong not to Caesar, but to God. 
The all but universal sentiment of the time was expressed 
by Dr. Cheynell who, when standing by the bed-side of the 
dying Chillingworth, thus indignantly replied to his obser- 
vation that " War is not the way of Jesus Christ" — 
" What ! " asked the Puritan, " are not the saints to make 
war against the beast ? Is it not an act of faith to wax 
valiant in fight for the defence of that faith which was once 
delivered to the saints?" The affirmative to him was a 
self-evident one. 

Two causes combined to bring about this unsound state 
of Christian opinion. 

I. The persuasion was general that the kingdom of God 
was about to be established upon the earth. The one party 
imagined that it would be manifested through a triumphant 
Episcopal Church, to whose authority all Christians would 
have to bow; the other thought it was to be set up in 
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righteousness by a body of believers, differing, it might be, 
in many important points, but agreeing in the expectation 
that Divine Royalty would be introduced by the downfall 
of Popery and Prelacy, and the triumph of Puritanism. 
Fanatics there were who supposed that the Fifth Monarchy 
was already upon the earth, and that they were its leaders. 
But of these it is not needful to take any account. I am 
speaking only of the views of rational and intelligent men ; 
and these were not, after all, very different in their essence 
from those which now prevail, viz., that by the universal 
diffusion of the Gospel, and an enlarged outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit both upon the Church and the world, the king- 
doms of the earth were shortly to become ' the kingdom of 
our Lord and of His Christ ;' a victory which they thought 
was very near at hand. They looked for it as an all but 
immediate result of the great battle they were fighting. 

II. Like ourselves, again, they drew no distinction be- 
tween precepts that were addressed to individual disciples 
as " counsels of perfection," adapted only to such, and the 
obligations of a so-called Christian nation, whether regarded 
as an organised unity, or as a conglomeration of Chris- 
tianised professors. The spirit and temper of Judaism, in 
short, pervaded their characters, biassed their judgments, 
and sanctified their errors. 

In concluding this chapter, I would once for all protest 
against the mischievous notion that the kingdom of God 
(which is the kingdom of the resurrection) may be identified 
with the present progress of the Gospel. Such an idea, 
although cherished still by multitudes — frequently as a 
supposed corrective of the extravagances in which some 
Millenarians indulge, and sometimes because it is believed 
to be the most powerful of all motives to zeal in the Mis- 
sionary cause — really anticipates the true reign of Christ, 
or, rather, supersedes it by present blessing. The strange 
misconceptions which necessarily follow in the train of a 
theory which exalts man and his doings, whether immediate 
or prospective ; which withdraws the hope of the believer 
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from the resurrection to fix them on vague and idle expecta- 
tions of earthly triumphs ; which separates final victory 
from the promised return of the Redeemer, and fosters 
human vanity, — are simply innumerable, and Scripture is 
thereby darkened to an extent little suspected. 

Henry Dunn. 
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REASON AND FAITH. 

In vain we reason — all is well : 

Round present state, o'er future doom, 
Unpierced by sense, hang clouds of gloom ; 

And up rise fears we cannot quell. 

Can starry hosts' combined fire, 

Or sunlit moon's reflected beam, 
Meteor's flash, or lightning's gleam, 

Give the sweet light our souls' desire ? 

O Lord, of this dark world the Light, 
May we not walk in Thy blest rays, 
And learn to trust, and live to praise, 

Changing to day our present night ? 

With groping faint, to Thee we turn ; 

Bid doubt and darkness all give place ; 

In tones of love speak words of grace ; 
So shall our hearts within us burn. 

We hear Thy voice and feel Thy hand ; 
The gloom departs ; with us abide, 
O Light of* Life, and henceforth guide 

Our footsteps through this weary land. 

Nor only now, for ever lead : 

Through scenes and ages all unknown 
We cannot — dare not — go alone ; 

Ever go with us, Lord, we plead. 

J. Stratford. 
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THE LIMITS OF THE AGES. 

PART I. 

The Bible is not a book to be solved once for all like a 
series of mathemetical problems. It is the gift of Divine 
wisdom and love to man — man who is in some respects 
always the same, and in other respects always changing. 
No one but God could write a book for man. Men may 
write for their fellow-men of a class, a nation, a time ; but 
the God of the spirits of all flesh has brought out gradually 
a book which speaks to all in their own heart's language 
" words whereby they may be saved " from guilt, and sin, 
and ignorance, and finally from all evil. The Church of 
Christ is far on in its school time, so the wonderful Book, 
which contains all its lessons, will surely be declaring to 
those who have ears to hear truths which were not pre- 
sented to it in earlier days. Without dwelling upon the 
obvious difference between the lessons of Old Testament 
and New Testament times, we may observe the gradual pro- 
gress of revelation in the latter. Our Lord told His disciples 
(John xvi. 4) that He had not said to them from the be- 
ginning what He was then saying because of His bodily 
presence among them. He further added, verse 12, " I 
have yet many things to say unto you but ye cannot bear 
them now." The Holy Spirit was to come and lead them 
into all truth, but by no means suddenly, or there would 
have been no room for the conferences, and differences, 
and mistakes, which the candour of Scripture has put on 
record in the Acts of the Apostles. St. Paul appears to 
claim (Eph. iii.) a special understanding of the mystery 
of the Church, which was given him for public benefit — 
" to make all men see what is the dispensation of the 
mystery which from the ages hath been hid in God," while 
he seems to intimate an acquaintance with another truth 
for which even the Church (not to speak of men in general, 
who are, however, the subject of it) was yet unready when 
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he writes to Timothy, " Christ gave Himself a ransom for 
all to be testified in due time " (literally, " the testimony in its 
own times "). 

Scientific facts have contradicted the old established in- 
terpretation of some parts of Scripture, but instead of 
Scripture itself suffering from this, it has been cleared by 
means of such natural but God-given truth, and now stands 
out in these parts brighter and more glorious than ever. 
May it not be that certain moral facts, which the timidity 
of a faulty faith has ignored, or the prominence of other 
considerations has kept in the background, but which have 
always remained in irreconcilable antagonism to some 
articles of the original creed of Protestantism, are, after all, 
Divinely-appointed witnesses against a false interpretation 
of Scripture, the end of whose work, even in this life, will 
be a perfect agreement between God's work and the moral 
sense of regenerate man ? 

Few thoughtful Christians can have given attention to the 
question of Divine judgment without being conscious of a 
contradiction to the apparent meaning of isolated texts and 
passages given by their feelings and sense of right, and 
this contradiction, which is only worthy of much notice in 
the breast of Christians, and those who handle reverently 
the Word of God, is especially interesting when it occurs 
in those who confess their inability to see any meaning in 
Scripture but that against which their, moral sense revolts. 
The greatest living preacher in America, Henry Ward 
Beecher, seems to be an example of this kind. In his Life 
Thoughts, printed now a good many years ago, he acknow- 
ledged that he could not see any other meaning to eternal 
punishment than the commonly received one ; but in one 
of his most recently published sermons, he speaks as fol- 
lows : — " There be those who teach us that God acts 
supremely for His own glory. That you can put a con- 
struction on this which will disabuse it of its first and 
apparent meaning, I know. It may be that God's glory 
consists in the welfare of His creatures, and that therefore 
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He reigns. for His own glory. With such an interpretation 
as that the sentiment has the heartiest approval of every 
soul which is susceptible of moral convictions and in- 
tuitions. But that has not always been the interpretation 
given to it. All that in me which is the 'fruit of the spirit* 
rebels against a transfer to God of qualities which I have 
been trained to hate in men ! I will not worship a malign 
deity. I will not pray, ' Thy kingdom come ' to a being 
who is represented as doing things which the worst 
tyrant that ever lived to torment men could not have sur- 
passed. Such a being is not God. It is a hideous fiction 
— an ideal idol, which every sane and good man should 
help to cast down." These words of indignation, which 
probably none of us would condemn, were directed against 
the doctrine that God foreordains certain souls to ever- 
lasting death. But few thoughtful minds, knowing how 
plainly Scripture asserts the foreknowledge and election of 
God, and observing how little opportunity (if any) is afforded 
to the most, of becoming acquainted with saving truth, 
or assistance given them of obtaining an interest in it in 
this life, will feel that the difficulty is much lessened by 
a rejection of the doctrine of sovereign and final repro- 
bation. Two facts stand before us apparently in antago- 
nism to one anothor : one is that God withholds from some 
(not to say most men) the opportunities and influences 
which make others Christians; and the other, that His 
word pronounces the sentence of eternal punishment on at 
least many who are thus left to the corruption of a fallen 
world, and the workings of their own natural wills. Another 
apparent contradiction puzzles the mind — " God is Love ;" 
" He is good unto all, and His tender mercies are over all 
His works.** He wishes (9t\ti) that all men should be 
saved," and the expression of this wish is that " Christ 
Jesus gave Himself a ransom for all." He has purposed to 
" gather together again all things in Christ, whether they 
be things in heaven, or things on earth," and yet on the 
other hand, there is everlasting destruction denounced and 
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to be executed by Christ Himself against all those who 
know not God and obey not the Gospel. 

From these apparently contradictory statements, we, who 
believe in the whole Bible as the Word of God, and are 
resolved to sacrifice neither class of Scripture, see that 
Divine universal love and the severity of what we have 
called eternal punishment, are in agreement with one 
another, while our common sense and our moral sense, 
which God Himself recognises in all that He says about 
love or justice, and to which He sometimes appeals in 
defence of His own ways, repudiate the idea of agreement 
between governing love and the institution of endless misery, 
as we do that of Holy Omnipotence decreeing the eternal- 
ization of sin, in appointing the conditions which secure 
its everlasting increase. 

How, then, are we to reconcile these opposites ? It can 
only be by understanding eternal punishment in some 
different sense than that which has usually been assigned 
to it, and by obtaining the support of Scripture itself for 
our interpretation. 

We will suggest what we believe to be the key to the 
difficulty in the words of one who could never be suspected 
of sympathy with any who denied the everlasting torment 
of the lost, Dr. John Owen, the greatest of the Puritan 
commentators. In vol. i. p. 237 (Clark's Edition) he says, 
" Scripture revelations extend unto the state of things unto 
the end of the world and no longer." 

We believe the learned and keen-sighted puritan shows 
here that he had a glimpse of what might have unravelled 
to him the darkest mystery of religion and divine govern- 
ment, but he did not follow it up, but elsewhere strangely 
forgets or ignores what he has here said, and condemns 
those who arrived somehow at the conclusions to which his 
own light would have led him. I do not suppose that 
Dr. Owen would have allowed that he meant the word 
eternal reached no further than " to the end of the world," 
but he expressly allows this elsewhere, as I will show, and 
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in these words which we have quoted he lays down a 
principle (unconsciously no doubt) which makes it reasonable 
to understand the words signifying duration in a limited 
sense, for surely there is no more reason for adjectival 
ideas being suggested to us beyond the limits of our com- 
prehension, than there is for ideas of substance ; in other 
words, if there is good reason for silence respecting the 
occupations of heaven and hell beyond the boundary of the 
time ages, there will be the same reason for .silence 
respecting the further prolongation of time itself; the mind 
that could not comprehend the former would fail to com- 
prehend the latter. But so far we have only got our 
moral sense and reason, and the unintentional assistance 
of John Owen, but what saith the Scripture ? In 2 Tim. 
i. 9, we read of God's purpose and grace as " given us in 
Christ Jesus before eternal times" (wpb xpovuv aiWiW), and the 
same expression is used in Titus i. 2, " eternal life which 
God promised before eternal times." We have never 
known the natural force of these words allowed to them by 
any interpreter of Scripture reputed orthodox. We pointed 
them out on* one occasion to a popular and able minister, 
and he sought to fasten upon them the sense of "from 
eternal times," till his own lexicon confuted him and left 
him confessedly unable to understand them. Is there not 
here clearly indicated a point anterior to those ages which 
it is usual to think and speak of as endless ? for if eternal 
times in Scripture really mean endless duration, either past 
or future, the undoubted language of the Apostle Paul 
" before eternal times," is incorrect and meaningless. More- 
over, let it be observed that in the very same verse and 
sentenqe (Titus i. 2), the expression " eternal life " occurs, 
so that either it is possible and proper to use the same 
word with two different values in the same verse, or else 
we must allow the evident sense of "eternal " in regard to 
past times (which is such as to allow of a point antecedent 
to it) to determine the force of the same word when applied 
to the believer's life. We venture to say it is absolutely 

c 
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impossible for any reasonable man to avoid this alternative. 
We may just now remark that this has an important bearing 
on the interpretation of Matt. xxv. 46 ; but we shall have occa- 
sion to return to that again. We have thus a point marked 
before eternal times; if we could find in Scripture another point 
after eternal times,we should have proved the finite character 
of those ages which are popularly supposed to represent 
eternity, and in doing so have obtained the key to the 
moral difficulty which we have stated above. Such a point 
will, we submit, appear from the comparison of two or 
three passages. In Daniel vii. we have the prophet's 
vision of Christ's kindom superseding all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and we read, "His dominion is an everlasting 
dominion which shall not pass away, and His kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed." Also, four verses later, it 
is said, " The saints of the Most High shall take the 
kingdom and possess the kingdom for ever, even for ever 
and ever." Similarly, Rev. xxii. 5, assures us the saints 
" shall reign for the ages of the ages," the strongest ex- 
pression of duration used in Scripture. Yet the Apostle 
Paul declares in Cor. xv. 24, that when the " end " comes — 
all enemies, including death itself, having been subdued by 
Christ, as King during these ages of conflict, — "the Son 
will deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father ;" in 
other words, He will be no longer King as Son of Man, but 
it is expressly as Son of Man that He obtained the kingdom 
(Dan. vii.) which was to be everlasting, while it must 
surely be subordinate to Him, and not as continuing 
in any sense after Him as Son of Man, that His saints 
possess the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever. 
(Wftty Oty Tjn K^iny) .Thus there seems t.o be a 
terminating point to the for ever and ever of the Old 
Testament, at least in Daniel's use of it, and therefore 
to the corresponding expression in the Book of Revela- 
tion, while the great time ages roll between this and the 
point marked by the Apostle Paul in his Epistles to 

Timothy and Titus. J. F. B. Tinling. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Book of Revelation. 

It has been sarcastically observed, that the study of the 
Book of Revelation generally either finds a man mad or 
makes him so. And in this, as in many other perverse and 
pernicious sayings, there is, perhaps — to borrow words from 
the same mint — " a measure of truth." Certain it is, at all 
events, that not a few who have undertaken the interpre- 
tation of this truly wonderful and mysterious book, have 
done so on principles so unsound and in a manner so 
irrational, that some doubts as to their perfect sanity have 
not been altogether unwarranted. But that there is any- 
thing in the character of the book itself tending to weaken 
the mind of its most ardent student, or to exercise over him 
any influence spiritually injurious, is not only proved by 
experience to be untrue in itself, but is at once met face to 
face, as it were, by the special blessing pronounced in its 
opening verses upon " him who reads and they that hear 
the words of this prophecy." 

Of course, in thus citing the book in its own defence, we 
assume its genuineness and inspiration: yet only for a 
moment. In order to meet any possible antecedent objec- 
tion on this ground, as well as to provide a solid basis for 
our superstructure of interpretation — the value and indeed 
validity of which must of necessity very much depend on 
the settlement of these points ; — it may be well that we 
devote this, the opening paper of a contemplated series, to 
the brief consideration of the three following questions : — 

I. Is the Apocalypse one of the Canonical Books of 
Scripture ? 

II. Was the Apostle John the writer of it ? 

III. What is the probable date of its composition ? 
These are indeed large critical questions, the full and 

c 2 
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adequate discussion of any one of which would require a 
volume rather than a short paper ; and, therefore, Jthe 
reader must be content if we merely indicate the data upon 
which our conclusion is, in each case, arrived at. We will, 
at least, endeavour to be clear, if we must be brief. 

I. First, then, Is the Apocalypse one of the Canonical 
Books of Scripture ? Any doubts which have been enter- 
tained on this point seem to have arisen mainly from the 
fact that Eusebius has been supposed to place it among 
the doubtful, if not the spurious class of writings claiming 
inspired authority. It has been usual with the learned for 
many centuries past to divide the books of the New Testa- 
ment into three classes : the acknowledged (bpoXoyovpiva), 
which it is unorthodox not to receive ; the controverted 
(&vTiXeyofieva), about which there has always been some dif- 
ference of opinion ; and the spurious (vo0oi), which the 
whole Church rejects. Now Eusebius, who appears to 
have been the first to record this distinction, seems — for 
after all his real opinion is doubtful — to put the Apocalypse 
in the last class. His statement, as quoted by Professor 
De Morgan* from the second edition of the English folio 
translation (1709), is as follows : — " Among the spurious 
(vo9oi) let there be ranked, both the work entitled the Acts 
of Paul, and the book called Pastor , and the Revelation of 
•Peter; and that named the Doctrines of the Apostles : and, 
moreover, as I said, the Revelation of John (if you think 
good), which some, as I have said, do reject, but others 
allow of, and admit among those books which are received 
as unquestionable and undoubted." Thus Eusebius, while 
he will not admit the Apocalypse even into the controverted 
list, but gives permission to call it spurious on the one 
hand, yet, on the other, allows that " others admit among 
those books which are received as unquestionable and un- 
doubted." Now, can we at all account for this very dubious 
judgment ? Have we any reason to suspect an undue bias 
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in the mind of Eusebius ? Fortunately, we have : he was 
intensely opposed to the doctrine of the Millennium, of which 
this booh has ever been regarded as the stronghold. On this 
point the testimony of so "advanced" a critic as Dr. 
Samuel Davidson is of extreme value. He says : " In the 
fourth century, Eusebius* seems undecided about retaining 
or rejecting the Apocalypse. His opposition to Millen- 
narianism inclined him to the latter course, not less than the 
critical doubts of Dionysius. The historian conjectures 
that the writer may be John the presbyter ; but affirms that 
he will not refuse to put it among the acknowledged books, 
if cause for doing so should appear. This wavering policy 
tells unfavourably on behalf of his honesty as a historian, 
since it is not improbable that he could have cited older wit- 
nesses for the apostolic authority of the book had he been 
so disposed." Dr. Davidson adds : " The historical tradi- 
tion relative to the Apocalypse seems to have been inter- 
rupted by doctrinal views alone. Had no Montanism or 
Millennarianism appeared, we should have heard of no 
voice raised against John's authorship. The basis of the 
tradition cannot be explained away without violating the 
principles of historical evidence.*' f Clement of Alexandria, 
and Origen, nobler spirits than Eusebius, in the third 
century ascribe it to the Apostle John, notwithstanding 
their opposition to Millennarianism Indeed, there is a 
constant and firm chain of testimony on behalf of the book 
from Papias to Hippolytus, and, as Dr. Davidson observes, 
" The apostolic origin of the Apocalypse is as well attested 
as that of any other book in the New Testament." And, 
surely, when the special character of the book is considered; 
the extreme and, in some respects, hitherto insurmountable 
difficulty of its interpretation; and the fact that several 
doctrinal problems present themselves in it in their most 
insoluble form, we may in this strength of external 
evidence recognise the special providence of God in thus 

Hist. Eccl. VII. 24, 25. 

Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. Vol. I., pp. 318, 319. 
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guarding what many a not irreligious mind has often been 
tempted to regard as a book which might well have been 
spared from the Sacred Canon. The question of the 
canonical authority of the Book of Revelation, however, 
resolves itself in the issue, as Mr. Bullock has observed in 
his very able and impartial article in Smith's Dictionary of 
the Bible, into the question of its authorship — " If it can be 
proved that a book, claiming so distinctly as this does the 
authority of Divine inspiration, was actually written by St. 
John, then no doubt will be entertained as to its title to a 
place in the canon of Scripture.*' This brings us, then, to 
our second question — 

II. Was the Apostle John the writer of the Apocalypse ? 
The evidence of the authorship of any book of Sacred 
Scripture, like that of any ancient writing whatever, is, of 
course, of a twofold character; the one usually called 
external, the other internal. The external evidence being 
derived from the testimony of other contemporary or nearly 
contemporary writers ; the internal evidence being furnished 
by the contents of the book itself. Now it so happens in 
the case of the Apocalypse, that while the external evidence 
of its authenticity is remarkably strong, indeed almost as 
strong as that of its canonicity, its internal evidence pre- 
sents, at least, prima facie difficulties which have led many 
eminent critics to doubt its apostolic authorship. Let us 
briefly glance, first at the external, and then at the internal 
evidence that the Apocalypse was really written by St. 
John. 

(a) Justin Martyr, who wrote about the year a.d. 140, and 
who is the earliest of the fathers of whose writings any 
considerable portion has come down to us, quotes the Reve- 
lation, and expressly ascribes it to St. John. So does 
Irenaeus, who wrote a little later than Justin. He was the 
disciple of Polycarp, who, according to tradition, had seen 
and conversed with St. John, and who may therefore be 
supposed to have heard from the Apostle himself whether 
the Apocalypse had been written by him or not. Theophilus 
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was bishop of Antioch about a.d. 170. His works have 
perished, but Eusebius informs us that, in a treatise which 
he wrote against the heresy of Hermogenes, he " adduces 
many testimonies out of the Revelation of St. John;"* 
while Tertullian, who flourished about the close of the 
second century, quotes or refers to the Apocalypse in above 
seventy passages of his writings, appealing to it expressly 
as the work of the Apostle John. "He defends the authen- 
ticity of the book against Marcion and his followers," says 
Dean Woodhouse, " by asserting its external evidence. He 
appeals to the Asiatic churches, and assures us that, though 
Marcion rejects it, yet the succession of bishops traced to 
its origin will establish John to be its author." f 

" There are (in fact) nine ecclesiastical writers of note 
belonging to the period immediately succeeding the publi- 
cation of the Apocalypse, fragments of whose works have 
reached us, viz. : — 



Justin Martyr 

Athenagoras 

Hermias 

Theophilus 

Irenaeus 



Melito 

Apollonius 

Clement of Alexandria 

Tertullian. 



Of these, eight mention the Revelation, and distinctly 
acknowledge it as the genuine work of St. John. The only 
remaining one has left nothing behind him but a small 
imperfect tract, a satire on the philosophy of the Gentiles, 
in which, as might be expected, we find no allusion to this 
book, either for or against." % 

Nothing can well be stronger or more satisfactory than 
this evidence, 'under the circumstances; especially when we 
add that the most distinguished writers of the third century 
have in like manner quoted and received the Apocalypse as 
the work of St. John. To these writers we cannot here 



* Eusebius' Hist. Eccl. L. IV., c. 24. 

f Diss, on the Apocalypse. P. 51. 

% Jenour, Rationale ApocalypHcum. Vol. II., pp. 381, 382. 
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refer particularly ; let the words of the greatest and most 
learned of them, Origen, as quoted by Eusebius, suffice : 
" What shall I say of John, who leaned on the breast of our 
Lord Jesus, who wrote one Gospel, and confessed that if as 
many had been written as might have been written the 
world could not have contained them ? He wrote also the 
Revelation, being commanded to conceal and not to write 
the words of the seven thunders."* 

But what of the internal evidence ? 

(6) The difficulties which here present themselves may be 
said to lie (i) in the character of the book, and (2) in its 
style, when compared with those of the Catholic Epistles 
and Gospel attributed to the same Apostle. Which differ- 
ences, as between the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel 
especially, if indeed insuperable, would constrain us to 
reject either the one or the other. Here theological bias 
not unfrequently comes in, and determines the question on 
either side ; and hence, among recent writers, we find Dr. 
Samuel Davidson arguing strongly for the apostolic author- 
ship of the book of Revelation, and rejecting the Fourth 
Gospel ;t and Mr. Hutton, on the other hand, accepting 
the Gospel and rejecting the Apocalypse, as the work of 
St. John. \ 

The characteristic differences between the Revelation 
and the Fourth Gospel which are held by these writers to 
prove inferentially that they are not the works of the same 
writer are thus fully and fairly summed up by Dr. David- 
son : — " The characteristic method in which the writer of 
the Apocalypse views beings, scenes, and objects, betrays a 
different person from the evangelist. His intuitional nature 
is of another cast. The views of the one are sensuous; of 
the other spiritual and mystic. In the apocalyptist, fancy 
is creative and lively ; in the evangelist, calmness prevails. 
The objective predominates in the one ; speculation, depth, 

* Hist. Eccl. L. VI., c. 25. 

f Introd. to New Testament. Vol. I. p. 345. 

\ Essays Theological and Literary. Vol. I. p. 192. 
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gracious trust, a loving freedom of spirit, in the other. The 
one is introspective, looking at spiritual relations with a 
fine psychological organisation ; the other is of rougher 
mould, viewing things in concrete, plastic forms. Quiet 
contemplation has full scope in the evangelist ; mildness 
and love find utterance in affectionate discourse. But the 
spirit of the apocalyptist is stern and vengeful, issuing 
cutting reproofs, calls to repentance, commands', and 
threatening ; though the promises are rich, and bear a 
pregnant form suited to the majesty of the book."* 

These differences, however, may surely be held to be, in 
a great measure, accounted for, when the essentially dif- 
ferent character of the two books is considered ; and, also, 
the abnormal psychological condition of the Apostle when 
writing or dictating the Apocalypse ; if, as seems probable, 
it was written tv irvivpan. " It never seems to enter the 
conception of any of these writers that there is any such 
condition of the human faculties as seership, or, if it does, 
that it is anything else than a normal exercise of the 
imagination. The very standpoint from which John says 
he wrote the Apocalypse, and which determines the very 
nature and style of his production, they ignore altogether, 
or have not the remotest idea of, and so their criticism does 
not touch the heart of the subject." f 

The difficulty presented by the diversity of style is, per- 
haps, somewhat greater. " We are met at once," says 
Dean Alford, " by the startling phenomena so ably detailed 
by Dionysius of Alexandria at the end of his judgment. 
The Greek construction of the Gospel and Epistle, though 
peculiar, is smooth and unexceptionable, free from anything 
like barbarism or solecism in grammar : ' not only faultless 
according to the Greek language,' says Dionysius, 'but 
very skilful in its words, its reasonings, and the putting 
together of its meaning.' When, however, we come to 
compare that of the writer of the Apocalypse, we find, at 

* Ibid. Vol. I. p. 335. 

t Sears' The Fourth Gospel the Heart of Jesus. P. 72. 
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first sight, all this reversed: 'I see its dialect and lan- 
guage not accurate Greek, but it uses barbarian idioms, and 
sometimes even solecisms.' " * 

This, it must be admitted, is a very remarkable fact, and 
one which has never hitherto been fully accounted for; but, 
at the same time, we are disposed to attach considerable 
weight to the suggested explanation of the American writer 
already quoted : — " When men pass from a normal to a 
trance condition, or one essentially abnormal, and speak 
from pure spontaneity, they almost always speak in their 
vernacular tongue, seldom in a language which has been 
acquired later. If a German who had acquired English 
should become somnambulic, he would inevitably fall back 
upon the speech which he learned from his mother's lips, 
and to which his organs and his interior thought had always 
been attuned. The reason is plain. In these abnormal 
moods the voluntary powers are in abeyance, and the invol- 
untary are in full play, and will determine to no speech 
which is foreign to them and artificial, but only their own 
native forms and idioms."t Now Greek was not St. John's 
vernacular tongue, but Syro-Chaldee. That was the dialect 
which he had spoken on the shores of the Galilean lake, 
and which was associated with all the memories of his 
childhood, youth, and early manhood. Hence, it is a very 
significant fact, that the bad Greek of the Apocalypse is 
Greek which has been Hebraised. Writing iv irvevfian, that 
is, not by his own will, but out of a profounder spontaneity, 
and under the dictation of the Divine lips on which he had 
hung in younger days, his words, or rather those of the 
inspiring Spirit, as by a natural psychological law, flowed, 
not into Greek forms, but into the forms of his native 
tongue. 

Besides, the real question is this : Can this difficulty — 
granting its existence and our inability fully to explain it — 
be fairly held to outweigh, on the one hand the strong and 

* New Testament for English Readers. Intro, to Revelation, 
t Sears. Pp. 88, 89. 
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unbroken chain of the external evidence, and, on the other, 
the more profound and subtile harmonies which a careful 
study of the Gospel and Apocalypse reveal ? The latter 
cannot here be touched upon, but may incidentally appear 
as we proceed with our interpretation. 

III. We come now to our last question : What is the 
most probable date of the Apocalypse ? Two dates, speaking 
generally, have been assigned as the time when the Apoca- 
lypse was written. One, usually called the earlier, ascribes 
it to the reign of Nero, a.d. 67 or 68; while the other, 
usually called the later, assigns it to the close of the reign 
of Domitian, a.d. 95 or 96. Of each of these dates there 
are many learned and able advocates ; for, as Dean Alford 
observes, " With regard to the time of writing there has 
been no small controversy ; and at this we need not be sur- 
prised, seeing that principles of interpretation are involved" 
But, after all has been said, one testimony still stands out 
as at once the most explicit, the most ancient, and the 
most probable ; I allude, of course, to that of Irenaeus in 
the second century. This ancient writer, speaking of the 
number of Antichrist's name, thus concludes: — "We, 
indeed, do not venture positively to demonstrate concerning 
the name of Antichrist. For if it had been fitting for his 
name to be openly revealed to this age, it would have been 
declared by him who saw the Apocalypse. For it was seen 
not long ago, but close upon our own generation, near the 
end of the reign of Domitian." * 

This is, without doubt, the most important evidence we 
have on this question, and, after reading much that has 
been written upon it, we really cannot discover that there 
exist any very weighty reasons for rejecting it ; since, as 
Alford remarks — " It is in no way affected by any opinion 
which we may have formed respecting Irenaeus's merits as 
an expositor, nor by any of his peculiar opinions. He here 
merely asserts what, if he were a man of ordinary power 

* Adv.Haer. V. XXX. § 3. 
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for collecting and retaining facts, he must very well have 
known for certain." At all events, in the teeth of such a 
testimony, it is certainly unfair for Dr. Davidson coolly to 
say, " In the absence of external evidence, internal consi- 
derations come to our aid ;" especially seeing that when we 
come to inquire into these " internal considerations," we 
find that only two passages can be adduced, much the 
most important being chap. xi. i — 14, from which it is 
inferred that when the book was written Jerusalem had not 
been destroyed. This, however, involves the double as- 
sumption : first, that it is the literal Jerusalem that is here 
spoken of as "the holy city," and, secondly, that the 
prophecy must already be fulfilled; while, on the other 
hand, the fact is ignored that, whereas in the prophecy 
" the Temple " is expressly exempted, and but " a tenth 
part of the city fell" (verse 13), the historical facts regarding 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus were, that of the 
temple "one stone was not left upon another;"* and of 
the city, nine-tenths rather than " one-tenth," was de- 
stroyed. If, indeed, we must depend on internal evidence 
at all, the condition of the seven churches, as showing that 
they must have been founded for a considerable time, 
is a much stronger argument against the early date of 
the book. 

In conclusion, then, we shall throughout the succeeding 
interpretation assume (1) the inspiration of the book of 
Revelation ; (2) that St. John was the author of it ; and (3) 
that it was written about a.d. 95 or 96. 

W. Maude. 
(To be continued.) 

* Ren an, in his recent work L'Antechrist, adopts, as might be expected, 
the Praeterist interpretation of the Apocalypse, and supposes it to have 
been written at Ephesus, about the year 69. Hence, Jerusalem had not 
fallen, though its fate was imminent. " So much," says M. Renan, " the 
seer of the Apocalypse could not but believe, ' but he did not believe that 
the Temple itself would 'be profaned.'" 
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THE LOVE OF GOD. 

" Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? and there is none upon earth that 
I desire beside Thee" — Psalm lxxiii. 24. 

These words are the outpourings of a heart yearning with 
intense and passionate longing for greater knowledge of 
God. They express the deep-seated and earnest feelings 
of the child of God. They are, fn fact, the utterances of 
a son towards & father, and that father one who is himself 
perfect in holiness and goodness. The Psalmist's love had 
utterly cast out fear, and all he knew or cared to know was 
that God was his Father, and that He was more to him 
than the whole world besides. 

We forget that heaven itself can give us nothing better 
than the sight of the Holy One ; that it is not so much 
freedom from suffering, nor deliverance from the bondage 
of corruption, that will form the real happiness of the 
believer there, as the presence of God with him perpetually. 
To behold the face of our Father is heaven, to be near Him, 
to, as it were, hold converse with Him ? Is such a thing 
possible ? Can it be that for sinful men such a blessing is 
reserved ? We are so familiar with the expression " sons 
of God," that it does not make the impression on the mind 
that it otherwise would. The angels may indeed veil their 
faces before that glorious Being, but it almost seems as if 
it were reserved for man to behold the full effulgence of His 
glory. Oh, if we only realised, as we profess to do, the fact 
that we who are approved shall be permitted to approach 
thus closely to that Almighty One, should we then care as 
we do for the fleeting pleasures of this world ? Should we 
not rather strive with anxious longing and carefulness to 
follow as closely as possible in the footsteps of Him who 
was the express image of the Father? Should we not 
endeavour, and would there not be a holy rivalry among us 
as to who should most closely approximate in love and 
obedience to our Redeemer ? We are not left in any doubt 
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as to the more perfect way by which that end is to be 
attained. Whosoever wishes to be high in the Kingdom of 
God, let him be servant to his brethren, even as the Lord 
came, " not to be ministered unto but to minister." 

If, then, we really have a desire to behold the face of our 
Father in heaven, we must ever bear in mind that as He is 
love, we cannot see Him nor know Him without love — that 
love of which so glorious a description is given by St. Paul. 
Let us then " suffer long and be kind," both to one another 
and to all men ; let us " envy not ;" let us not " vaunt our- 
selves nor be puffed up ;" let us " not behave ourselves 
unseemly, nor seek our own ;" let us not be " easily pro- 
voked," nor bear malice ; let us " rejoice not in iniquity, 
but rejoice in the truth." Finally, let us bear all things, 
believe all things, hope all things, endure all things. So, 
and so only, may we hope to have full communion with 
both the Father and the Son. 

Love to God through Christ, and to, men as being the 
offspring of God, brings with it its own exceeding great 
reward ; for when once it takes possession of the soul its 
tendency is to grow more and more till it becomes the main- 
spring of all the actions of the soul, which finds therein 
greater and greater delight and happiness. For after all 
what can we conceive of, so far as happiness is concerned, 
greater than that the soul should be so filled with the love 
of God that it throws off all care for the future, all anxiety 
and distrust, and is able to rest in perfect peace and security, 
ever learning more and more of the wonderful ways and 
works of the Almighty. 

There is this also in perfect love to God, that it not 
only casts out fear, but of itself compels the soul that is 
under its influence to do the will of God in everything. It 
can no more exist without producing fruits, than fire can 
burn without producing heat. No other motive can at all 
compare in real efficiency with this. It comes from God, 
and it must of necessity do what is pleasing to God. Even 
earthly love can scarcely exist without showing itself in 
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some way; how much less then when the object is per- 
fection of holiness and goodness. 

There is also this glorious fact about love to God, that it 
casts out every kind of envy, and makes its possessor desire 
that all men, even one's enemies, may come to adore and 
love God in the same manner as ourselves. If a man says 
he loves God and hates his brother, he must be deceiving 
himself, for not only does the love of God cause love to 
one's brethren, but even to one's enemies. 

Now it is one of the means by which not only our love to 
God is perfected, but by which alone it can be fully known, 
that we should be ready, when called upon, to forsake all and 
follow Him alone : to give up, when He demands it, even 
our most cherished possessions. Not that our Father ever 
requires us to give up anything unless it is really necessary, 
but that He wishes us to be worthy of that love. It is not 
without reason that He is called a jealous God, for His love 
is so great that He wishes His children to be like Himself 
in holiness and goodness, that they may be perfect also in 
happiness and joy hereafter. 

It will be one great object of " Our Hope" to endeavour 
to develop more fully, if only in the hearts of a few, greater 
love to God ; to encourage one another to look upon God, 
not as a taskmaster, nor as one who willingly takes pleasure 
in causing us to suffer, but as being, what He unquestionably 
is, a Being to be loved and not to be feared — in fine a 
Father. We should learn to look upon God as One who 
desires to bring our wills into accordance with His own, 
only in order that He may bless us the more thereby, and 
who wishes us to consider ourselves His children. Observe 
with what freedom, so to speak, the saints of old address 
God ; how they pour out their whole hearts before Him, and 
tell Him all their troubles ! They do not, as too many do 
in the present day, come to Him in what may be called 
a servile spirit, or as if they were in dread of Him ; on the 
contrary, they seem, as in the case of Job, almost to remon- 
strate with Him : " Wherefore do the wicked prosper ? " 
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" Hast Thou forgotten to be gracious ? " And Moses even 
goes so far as to say, " Thou hast not delivered Thy people 
at all." It is quite refreshing to read such heartfelt ex- 
pressions, even though they may seem sometimes stronger 
than they ought to be, after the unreal, I had almost said 
false professions of humility that are so common among us 
where we pray to God. 

St. John says with great truth : " Behold what manner 
of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called sons of God. 11 

If, then, we are sons of God, should we not look upon all 
those who serve God in sincerity, as being in deed and in 
truth brothers — children of the same Father; and ought 
we not therefore to do at least as much for one another as 
if we were all brethren in this world — children of one father 
on earth. The law of Christ, according to St. Paul, is to 
bear one another's burdens ; an expression that almost 
seems to me to imply that one great reason why these 
burdens are sent at all is that they may afford each of us 
an opportunity of assisting one another. 

If, where two or three are gathered together in love to 
Christ, He Himself is in the midst of them, may we not 
expect and hope that He will sometimes draw so near to us 
that we, as it were, can all but see Him. It is indeed quite 
possible that even now, if our eyes were only opened, as 
were those of the two disciples at Emmaus, we should 
actually behold Him among us. But apart from this, are 
there not times in the lives of all who seek God when, 
though they cannot see, they can feel Him to be very near 
them, more especially when their hearts are filled with love 
to Him. 

It would almost seem as if something approaching to an 
absolute certainty and conviction of His presence among us 
were sometimes attained, and when we become satisfied 
that we are indeed His offspring. At such moments " Our 
Hope " becomes Our Certainty, and we feel that God does 
but try us for our good, and that He, like Joseph, only waits 
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for the right moment to make Himself manifest to us. We 
may almost say, indeed, that, like Joseph, He even antici- 
pates the right moment for so doing, through the excess of 
His pity and love. If Joseph could not refrain himself when 
he saw the distress of his brethren, we may be sure that the 
loving Saviour will reveal Himself also as soon as ever He 
sees us to be sufficiently prepared for it. 

Who indeed " can utter the mighty acts of the Lord, or 
show forth all His praise ? " Who may understand His 
goodness — His everlasting pity and tenderness ? Even on 
earth, in this imperfect and sinful state, there are sometimes 
vouchsafed to us such glimpses of His goodness as com- 
pletely carry away our souls, and lift us almost into His 
presence ; when earth and all things in it seem to fade from 
our view, and we feel caught up, so to speak, to the third 
heaven. The highest idea we can form of God falls infi- 
nitely below the reality ; like the Queen of Sheba, we shall 
undoubtedly hereafter be able to say: " Lo, the half was 
not told me." 

Let us then, as His children, "glory in His holy name;" 
— " let the heart of them rejoice that seek the Lord." Let 
it be the object of our lives to purify ourselves even as He 
is pure ; that so we may even on earth feel Him to be very 
near us. Then shall we, free from every law but the perfect 
law of liberty, be indeed a law unto ourselves ; find our- 
selves more and more emancipated from the bondage of the 
world and of sin, and " beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, be changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord." T. W. 



Self-Distrust. — It becomes the modesty of particular persons when 
their sentiments are singular, to ask themselves this sober question, 
How went the Spirit of God from the generality of His worshippers and 
determined itself to me? — Benjamin Whichcete. The sudden determi- 
nation of questions which have employed the intellect of centuries, by 
men who have a constitutional infirmity of seeing only one side of a 
thing is an insolence done to the love of truth. — Rev.Stopford A.Brooke. 
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SELECTED. 

UNITY OF MIND AND PERSONAL IDENTITY. 

Every individual of sound mind has a firm conviction that 
he is one and the same person that he has ever been. It 
matters not that he has exchanged the dependent fragility 
of childhood for the vigour of youth, or the firmness of man- 
hood for the decrepitude of age ; that he has been mutilated, 
that he has lost his limbs or some of his outward senses, or 
even the consciousness of the existence of nearly the whole 
of his body ; or that his opinions, his thoughts, his feelings, 
have varied, and even his character has changed : he is still 
as certain that he is one and the same person he was at 
any past period, however short or long, to which his memory 
reaches. On what does this conviction of personal unity 
and identity depend ? 

During this time his body has been in a constant state of 
change ; the old parts have been removed, and replaced by 
new ones similar to the old, and these again, in their turn, 
have been carried away and new matter substituted, to 
undergo again the same vicissitude. The free air always 
floating around him has been fixed by plants, and with the 
water and the earth has been converted by their vegetable 
life into organic forms, which have then been elevated in 
his body to animal matter, to be in their turn degraded and 
restored again to air, water, and earth, when their tempo- 
rary and noble purpose has been fulfilled, and again to 
pursue the same unvarying round. His body is like a river, 
in which every atom of water is unceasingly replaced by 
another as the whole flows on into the sea. As, therefore, 
the matter of which the body consists is in a constant state 
of change, this consciousness of unity and identity cannot 
consist in the sameness of the matter, in the mere outward 
body, — that which is tangible or visible being identically the 
same at all the seven stages of his earthly life ; but the 
unity and identity must be mental. It must be one and the 
same mind which has willed, and thought, and felt ; and 
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"however various the thoughts, and feelings, and actions 
have been, whether earnest or trifling, painful or pleasant, 
good or bad, yet these are merely different modes of action 
of one and the same thinking principle, which has alone 
remained permanent amidst bodily changes ; the sole thing 
fixed in this invariable vicissitude, profoundly self-conscious 
of its oneness and sameness. In this view the mind pre- 
sents itself to our contemplation as the really enduring 
part, of which the body is the transient, ever-shifting en- 
velope : as the mysterious occupant of the body — as that 
invisible being which looks out of those pure achromatic 
lenses of the eyes — which listens through those elaborately 
contrived hearing trumpets, the ears ; which is the hidden 
musician who plays on that wind-instrument, the organ of 
voice ; the concealed mechanist who makes the limbs the 
engines to perform his actions. The body, in this view, 
becomes merely, or chiefly, the mechanical means of con- 
veying to the mind within it the notices of the outward 
world, and of enabling that invisible recipient of these im- 
pressions to react upon that world. The visible and tangible 
part of man is as the pipes, and keys, and stops, and out- 
side decorations of an organ, whose organist is concealed 
by a close curtain. There are certain bellows, and tubes, 
and stops, and other mechanical arrangements to throw the 
air into their solemn and harmonious vibrations, but these 
tubes are not the cause, there is a hidden musician who 
discourses such eloquent music. So with the body. It is 
the instrument of a hidden performer ; it is the temple of 
an invisible being. It is necessary to dwell much on this 
view, and to put it practically into action, not only by 
earnestly reflecting on ourselves, and seriously looking at 
other men, as minds, as spirits, as invisible natures, akin 
to the Deity, though clothed in human form ; but also in 
treating ourselves and others with that reverence which 
such a view inspires. Our fellow-man may be coarse, ill- 
shapen, ill-favoured, mutilated, but at the bottom of these 
appearances there is an invisible person akin to the Divine, 
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looking through and acting by means of this ungainly 
mechanism which djsguises his soul's immensity : — a spirit, 
not matter, — a person, not a thing ; perhaps, a concealed 
angel. Many arguments may be brought forward for the 
existence of the mind distinct from, though united with the 
body, but none comes closer to the individual experience of 
each than this : " I am the same person I have always 
been, and yet my body has constantly changed ; it is by my 
mind that I am conscious of this identity ; in its unchange- 
ableness does my identity depend ; that by which I think, 
and feel, and act is permanent, though my body is under- 
going in every breath I take a perpetual, unceasing decay 
and renewal : I cannot, therefore, but recognise this mind 
as my true self, the permanent reality, the true basis of my 
body, which is its shifting garment." — Evening Thoughts, 
by a Physician. 

LITERATURE. 

The Kingdom of Christ: its Ultimate, Complete, and Uni- 
versal Triumph over Evil, in the Subjection and Recon- 
ciliation of All Things to God. By Rev.* A. R. 
Symonds, M.A. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 

There is much in this little volume which is very ad- 
mirable. The spirit of the book is good, and it is marked 
by ability, candour, and earnest piety. The author is a 
Universalist, and rejects somewhat hastily, and perhaps 
without careful study, the great truths, as we hold them to 
be, of life in Christ only, and destruction as the final doom 
of the incorrigibly evil. His views of the Kingdom of 
Christ, however, are clear, comprehensive, and, in the 
main, truly Scriptural. We have been particularly pleased 
with his exposition of the parable of the Sheep and the 
Goats, in the eleventh sermon, a part of which we have 
marked for quotation, and hope to give in our next number. 
The multiplication of books of this character is a very sig- 
nificant and satisfactory indication that the awful dogma of 
eternal misery, which has been so long the reproach and 
weakness of Christianity, is rapidly being relegated to the 
category of the unbelievable. 

Note.— It has been found needful to give 36 pages in the present 
number; but the Magazine will, as a rule, contain only 32 pages. 
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NOVEMBER, 1873. 

THE HIGHER CALLING. 
To the Editor of < Our Hope/ 

Sir, — As you have added another to the many religious 
periodicals which are already in existence, and have said 
what you thought fitting in justification of the step, allow 
me to express a hope that the new periodical will meet 
a wan.t, not much felt perhaps, but nevertheless real and 
pressing: viz., an organ of communication between those, 
be they few or many, who, however differing in opinion on 
many points, count themselves " pilgrims and strangers M 
upon earth ; and who therefore desire, without judging 
others, and with a keen consciousness of their own short- 
comings, to recognise a loftier standard of duty than is the 
wont of persons who are content to abide in the conven- 
tionalisms of the religious world. 

Magazines of a denominational character are numerous ; 
periodicals devoted either to the furtherance of particular 
modes of doing good, or to the conversion of sinners by 
means of special agencies, such as revival movements, 
abound ; and others still, designed to improve the popular 
taste, or to interest the young, are not wanting; but not 
one is, as yet, known to exist specially devoted to a survey 
of the higher departments of the Christian life, or intended, 
as you have expressed it, to enforce " the peculiar obli- 

E 
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gations resting upon those who believe themselves to be 
'heirs of the Kingdom,' and who therefore anticipate 
reigning with Christ ' on the new earth* wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.' " 

What those obligations are it is needless to say. They 
are expounded by Christ in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
are involved in what He has uttered regarding the " strait 
gate," the " narrow way," and the necessity of abandoning 
all for Him. They are inseparable from what is written 
respecting the " crown of life," the " prize of the high 
calling," and the " abundant entrance " when contrasted 
with being " saved so as by fire." 

It is surely unnecessary to observe that obedience to 
these indispensable requirements is incompatible with the 
opinion now so largely prevailing among Christians, and 
recently avowed with singular frankness, that the high 
standard laid down by our Lord on the Mount may be 
lawfully modified ; and that in modifying it " the common 
sense and instinct of Christians has, on the whole, caught 
its true meaning." 

The root of these evils — not, be it observed, of evils that 
must always exist while human nature is weak and depraved, 
but of those that are traceable to the one master error — the 
pernicious " change " that has taken place among believers 
" in the general sense of what is right and, lawful ," will, in 
my opinion, mainly be found in the fact that, for all prac- 
tical purposes, Christians have ceased to perceive that an 
important distinction is drawn in the Word of God between 
the " Elect " Church, the " Bride " of Christ, and other 
saved persons. 

I hold it to be all-important that this distinction should 
be pressed upon attention, since the whole spirit of the 
New Testament — to say nothing of particular passages — 
implies that the Church of God, " the pillar and ground of 
the Truth," is not to be confounded with adherents to 
Christianity, however sincere they may be; that it is to 
be for ever a thing apart; a. thing of beauty and sanctity ; 
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a thing not of this world ; a constant witness to goodness, 
often in Backcloth and sorrow, but never in purple and fine 
linen; that it is to share alike the humiliation and the 
triumph of the Redeemer; that it is to suffer with Him and 
to reign with Him ; that it is to " fill up " here the measure 
of its Saviour's sufferings, and hereafter to " enter into " 
and complete its Saviour's joy; that it is figuratively to 
endure the cross, and actually to wear the crown ; that its 
members are one day to be kings, tributary, indeed, to the 
'* King of kings," but to sit at the Royal table, to rule the 
world " with a rod of iron," and, as " Priests to God and 
to Christ," to carry out and finish the Redeemer's final 
conquest over the Devil and all his works. 

The ennobling ambition to obtain that kingdom is con- 
tinually set forth by Christ as best fitted to meet the neces- 
sities of higher natures that long for the distinctions of 
God. The expectation of it stains human pride, and pours 
contempt on all greed after the dignities of earth, while it 
affords a needed stimulus to those who wish to follow faith- 
fully that career of unworldliness and self-denial to which 
they are called. It supplies, too, the strongest of all pos- 
sible motives to run a race which necessitates the laying 
aside of every impediment, however dear it may be to us, 
or however apparently needful for the flesh. 

This view of " things to come," although Scriptural, is 
doubtless opposed to those portions of the Evangelical 
theology which are distinctively Augustinian, and which 
have come down to us on the authority of a man who, how- 
ever great and good in many respects, lived in a dark age, 
advocated persecution, and supported almost every eccle- 
siastical abomination of his day. The old struggle, there- 
fore, between Christ and " them of old time," between the 
teachings of the Spirit and the traditions of the Church has 
to be re-commenced, and must be fought out to the end. 

Intimately connected with this work, and, indeed, with 
all that concerns the higher departments of the spiritual 
.life, is whatever pertains to the intelligent study of HQly 
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Scripture. Nothing but mischief can flow from a super- 
stitious way of looking at the Bible ; from the habit many 
indulge of clinging to the letter rather than abiding in the 
spirit of the Book ; from craving after a certainty which, 
independently of a work of the Holy Spirit on the heart of 
a believer, cannot be enjoyed, and which can, therefore, 
never be brought home to the sceptical and the ungodly. 
Such habits of thought create half our difficulties, greatly 
weaken our faith in Divine things, and, instead of being 
favourable to piety, only tend to hinder that repose in truth 
which, when felt as it should be, is at once our joy and our 
strength. 

Greatly is it to be lamented that among ourselves every- 
thing connected with the Divine Life so commonly runs 
in fixed and appointed channels, that division of labour is 
supposed to be as wise in spiritual things as in those that 
are temporal, and that, as a consequence, too much is left to 
the priest or to the pulpit; so much, in fact, that with 
multitudes of intelligent Christians, disuse in the study of 
Scripture has generated inability to profit by it. 

These, indeed, like others, with one accord deny the 
right of either Pope or Prelate, Church or Council to over- 
ride their private judgment in relation to religious truth, 
but the consciousness of weakness leads them to submit as 
implicitly to professional teaching as if they recognised its 
paramount authority ; hence, when disturbed, they become 
either fearful or rash : the bolder too often seeking to prove 
their independence by a scornful rejection of truth and error 
alike, while the more devout and timid, equally unable to 
investigate calmly, cleave in terror to that which is tradi- 
tional, and willingly accept the frightful doctrine that 
freedom of inquiry is inconsistent with the higher life ; that 
an enlarged charity in relation to those who are supposed 
to be in error is but latitudinarianism ; that no amount of 
faith or piety is adequate to justify a departure from old 
landmarks ; that acquiescence is humility, and that the only 
alternative for a religious man is submission or scepticism. 
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This mistaken idea of duty, in an age like our own, 
when doubt prevails, and everything is thrown into the cru- 
cible, necessarily leads, as it has led, to a shrinking, both 
in public and private, from the promulgation of clear and 
definite views on points so vital as are those of Election 
and Future Retribution, — doctrines essentially connected 
with what is recorded regarding the rewards and punish- 
ments of the world to come ; so that the danger is immi- 
nent that differences of opinion regarding the personal 
character of the one, and the nature and duration of the 
other, will ere long be followed by the exclusion of both 
'from the range of topics considered essential to definite 
religious teaching. 

Further, — out of an enlarged study of Scripture can 
alone come right views regarding its eschatology, — the 
anti-christ that is probably yet in the future, — the second 
advent of the Lord, and the end of the present dispensa- 
tion ; subjects second to none in importance on account 
of their practical bearing, but now greatly neglected, partly, 
no doubt, in consequence of the extravagances of the many 
who have set themselves up as interpreters of unfulfilled 
prophecy. 

The result has been that while Scripture calls upon the 
believer to speak and act as if Christ were already at the 
door, and tells him that since the Saviour's reappearance 
in the clouds of heaven is, like our own death, uncertain as 
to time, but certain as to the event — His coming ought to 
be the daily theme of a believer's prayer and hope, modern 
Christians, to a fearful extent, cling to the idea that no 
such personal advent is to be expected ; that Christ's 
coming is only figurative and spiritual ; that He is, in fact, 
now on earth in the only form in which He ever will be. 

The world being thus adjudged to be already Christ's, in- 
asmuch as the Church has so largely absorbed society, it is 
inferred that no future anti-christ is to be expected, and 
that disciples may lawfully plunge into the same ambitions 
as other men, and struggle for like rewards, so long as they 
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do not disgrace the Christian name, or implicate themselves 
in any thing which is obviously unjust or unclean. 

To all this, as fatal to the purity of " the Bride," the 
" Lamb's wife," I trust * Our Hope ' will be distinctly 
opposed, while every care will, I am sure, be taken to avoid 
the extravagance, the narrowness, and the spirit of judg- 
ment which has, unhappily, been too often manifested by 
otherwise excellent individuals who have made some of 
these convictions the basis of an exclusive sect. 

D. 
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A FIRST ADVENT CONFERENCE : 
A Study for Second Advent Believers. 

11 The things which shall be hereafter." What interest 
attaches to that future which pertains to the history of our 
world, and the destiny of our race. Who would not fain 
know the changes which circling suns will evolve, and the 
wondrous processes by which the purposes of eternal love 
shall be accomplished, and that glorious period ushered in 
when " God shall be all in all ?" 

To what extent are these events the subjects of Divine 
revelation ? In what measure have we apprehended those 
portions of the inspired Word which are commonly acknow- 
ledged as prophetical of the ages to come ? How far, for 
instance, do we understand the predictions which refer to 
the second coming of the Lord ? When may we expect it 
to occur ? What will be the manner of His appearing ? 
What will be the nature and extent of His Kingdom, then 
to be revealed and established ? 

By thousands this great subject is practically ignored ; 
while among those who give it attention, varied, and even 
opposing, opinions and hopes prevail. Shall all inquiry, 
therefore, cease ? Is the attainment of clearer light im- 
possible ? If not, in what manner, and what spirit shall 
the Scriptures be searched, and our minds exercised, that 
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-we may come to a better knowledge of the truth concerning 
this great future event ? 

In some respects our position as that of waiting for the 
second advent of the Messiah resembles that of the Jews, 
who, after the time of Malachi, waited for His first. " For 
several years before the birth of Christ," says Prideaux, 
"not only Simeon, and Anna, the Prophetess, but the whole 
nation of the Jews were in earnest expectation of His 
coming, and of the redemption of Israel by Him. . . . The 
prophecies of Daniel and other prophets of the Old Test- 
tament having not only spoken of the righteousness, glory, 
and bliss of the Kingdom of the Messiah, but determined 
His appearance to the very time when it happened, gave 
just reason for this expectation ; and for above eighty years 
before Christ's birth, the whole house of Israel were big 
hereof. For so long Anna the Prophetess, being actuated 
by it, had attended at the Temple, in fasting and prayer, to 
wait His appearance. And therefore, for so long time 
these prophesies, and the received interpretations of them, 
being much, talked of through all Judea, with a view to 
the speedy 'completion of them, especially after Pompey 
had subjected the country to the Roman yoke, from thence 
the same manner of discoursing of them, and the same 
expectations of their being speedily accomplished, became 
diffused to all the Jews of the dispersions, wherever they 
were all the world over." 

Were it possible to ascertain how those who then feared 
the Lord spake one to another as they waited for His 
kingdom, we might probably learn some profitable lessons. 
The similarity of their circumstances to our own would 
be likely to render their experiences eminently useful to us. 
How did they prosecute their inquiries as to the meaning 
of the prophetic word ? Into what errors of interpretation 
did they fall? What differences of opinion existed in 
their midst 1 what vain fancies and groundless hopes did 
they cherish ? The facts that have come down to us are 
few, and we know of no source whence more can be 
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obtained. In such cases imagination delights in efforts to 
clear the obscurity, and reveal the things which history 
has left untold. While I so mused the fire of fancy burned, 
and a vision passed before my mind : — 

I beheld, and lo I was in the midst of the Holy City, 
Jerusalem. It was the days in which Herod the king 
reigned, and priests were going up to the temple which he had 
rebuilt, and Roman soldiers were passing along the streets. 

Now near unto the place where I stood was an open 
door, into which people were entering. Then I asked of 
some who were standing by, " Who are these, and where- 
fore do they thus assemble ? " Whereupon one answered 
and said : " Lo, these many years hath our nation waited 
for the Messiah, and yet hath He not come ; therefore 
these whom thou seest do gather together to search the 
Scriptures, and to inquire when and how He will appear." 
Then many spake : one with scorn said, " Where is the 
promise of His coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, 
all things continue as they were." Another said, "Where- 
fore do these dreamers waste their time in vain question- 
ings ? let them rather deal their bread to the hungry, and 
clothe the naked, and show mercy to the oppressed." And 
yet others asked, "What more can we know concerning 
these matters than our scribes have already told us is 
written in the law and the prophets ? Wherefore then 
should our minds be troubled by further questioning, or our 
settled opinions be disturbed without cause ?" 

While they thus spake, some who were like unto priests, 
and scribes, and Pharisees, came up, and unto them the 
matter was rehearsed. Then I saw that their countenances 
fell, and that their anger was kindled against those that 
were assembled within, and they asked : " By what 
authority do these vain talkers thus come together ? What 
know they of Moses or the prophets ; and who gave them 
authority to search the holy writings and give the interpre- 
tation thereof ?" 
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■"Sol turned aside and entered into the place of assembly, 
that I might look upon those gathered together, and hear 
the matters whereof they spake. 

Now I saw that there were men ancient and venerable, 
and men younger in years, but of grave countenance. And 
some were learned, and others unlearned. There were 
doctors of the law, and rulers of the people; likewise 
shepherds from the plains of Judea, and fishermen from the 
sea of Galilee ; also of devout women there were not a few. 

For a while they sat in silence. Then, as with one 
heart and one voice, they sang Psalms, whereof I heard 
words like unto these : — 

" God be merciful unto us, and bless us ; 
And cause His face to shine upon us : 
That Thy way may be known upon earth, — 
Thy saving health among all nations. 
Let the people praise Thee, O God ; 
Let all the people praise Thee. 
O, let the nations be glad and sing for joy : 
For Thou shalt judge the people righteously, 
And govern the nations upon earth. 

" Let the people praise Thee, O God ; 
Let all the people praise Thee. 
Then shall the earth yield her increase, 
And God, even our own God, shall bless us. 
God shall bless us : 
And all the ends of the earth shall fear Him. 
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Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad ; 
Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof ; 
Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein : 
Then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice 
Before the Lord : for He cometh, — 
For He cometh to judge the earth. 
He shall judge the world with righteousness, 
And the people with His truth." 

Then stood there up one of the aged men who bore in 
his hand a roll, out of which he read words from the law 
and the prophets ; and when he had thus read, he spake, 
saying: — 
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" Men and brethren, ye know how that God, at sundry- 
times, and in divers manners, spoke unto our fathers by the 
holy prophets, promising that in due time He would raise 
up One who should deliver us out of the hand of all our 
enemies, that we might worship and serve Him to the 
glory of His great name. Ye also know that since the 
prophet Malachi was gathered to his fathers the space of 
four hundred years has passed by, and the Lord hath not 
spoken by any other prophet concerning this matter. Sor- 
rows sore and manifold have befallen our nation, and the 
yoke of the oppressor is even now upon our necks. The 
word on which we have hoped continues unfulfilled, and no 
sign of the promised Deliverer appears; therefore' the 
hearts of many are cast down, and they say, ' Is our hope 
vain ? Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? O Lord, how 
long ?' And now, men and brethren, what saith the Scrip- 
ture ? To the law and the testimony : Search and see. 
When will Messiah come, and in what manner shall the 
Hope of Israel appear?" 

Then there was silence again, until one stood forth, and, 
taking the roll, read in divers places. After which he 
saith : — 

" Men, brethren, and fathers, the God of our forefathers 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, speaking by the mouth of the 
prophets, hath declared that our Deliverer, His own Anointed 
One, shall come in power and glory. As a mighty Con- 
queror shall He redeem us from our enemies, and as a great 
King shall He rule over our nation. To this agree the 
words of David and of Isaiah, which ye have heard read. 
Wherefore my counsel is that we look for His coming at 
Jerusalem : where else should the King appear ? And that 
we look to behold Him in His majesty : how else should 
the King come ? " 

Now I saw that these words pleased many; and they 
said, " It must be so." Yea, and they also sang :— 

" He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 
And from the river unto the ends of the earth. 
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Yea, all kings shall fall down before Him ; 
All nations shall serve Him." 

'* Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ! 
Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem ! 
Behold ! thy King cometh unto thee." 

But one arose who also read from the roll, and said : 
" Doubtless the King of Israel shall come in glory, and in 
the holy city set up His throne ; yet saith not the prophet 
Micah : — 

44 ' And thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, 
Art not the least among the princes of Juda ; 
For out of thee shall come a Governor 
That shall rule my people Israel.* 

" Speaketh he not this of Messiah ? Will not His first 
goings forth be from the City of David, and shall we not 
look for His royal standard to be there set up, and His 
mighty armies to be there gathered to Him ? " 

Then yet another inquired : " Say not the prophets ' He 
shall be called a Nazarene ? ' May it not be that He shall 
come forth from Nazareth ?" 

Then the thoughts of some were perplexed ; but others, 
answering in haste, said : " Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth ? Out of Galilee ariseth no prophet." 

After this arose another, and the place of the Scripture 
which he read was this : — 

41 Who hath believed our report ? 
And to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ? 
For He shall grow up before Him as a tender plant, 
And as a root out of a dry ground. 
He hath no form nor comeliness ; 
And when we shall see Him there is no beauty thaf*we should desire 

Him. 
He is despised and rejected of men : 
A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief ; 
And we hid, as it were, our faces from Him ; — 
He was despised, and we esteemed Him not." 

And all things that the prophet hath written therein. 
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He also read from the Prophet Daniel : — 

" And after threescore and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but not 
for Himself." 

Then he asked, " Of whom do the prophets speak these 
things ? Of the Messiah the Prince, or of some other ? " 
And there was much murmuring at these words, for many 
said : " How can such things be spoken of the Anointed of 
the Lord ? Far be such things from the Consolation of 
Israel. We have heard out of the law that Messiah abideth 
for ever/* 

Then stood up another, who also read from the roll ; and 
he spake, saying : " Do ye inquire of the time ? Behold, 
it is not yet. Know ye not that Elias must first come? 
Of his coming there will be evident proof. As in a chariot 
of fire, and with horses of fire, he went up by a whirlwind 
into heaven, so, doubtless, as the fore-runner of the King, 
in flaming brightness he will come again. Speaketh not 
the Prophet Daniel of ' a time, times, and a half;' also of 
1 seven weeks,' and of threescore and two weeks,' and of 
1 a thousand two hundred and ninety days,' none of which 
are yet accomplished ? Therefore with long patience must 
we yet wait. « Blessed is he that waiteth, and cometh to 
the thousand three hundred and five-and-thirty days.' " 

At these words the countenances of many were sad. 
Then quickly arose another, and he said in haste, and 
without reading from the roll : " Can ye not discern the 
signs of the times ? Have ye eyes, and can ye not see ? 
Behold all things are ready, yea, have long been ready for 
the King to come in His majesty, and take His throne and 
reign gloriously. Even while we speak He may come 
with ten thousands of His holy ones ; for the time is ful- 
filled, yea, has long been accomplished, when we should 
have seen Him coming^ into the gates of Jerusalem in His 
great glory." 

Then stood forth another who had turned in, and after 
hearkening for a little while spake, saying : " Do ye not err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the true interpretation thereof. 
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Wherefore look ye for the King ? Hath He not already 
come, and dwelleth He not with His people ? Saith not 
the prophet Isaiah that the Lord dwelleth in Mount Zion ? 
Yea, doth not the high and lofty One declare : * I dwell 
with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive 
the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the 
contrite ones ?' The temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord are we. Why then look ye for Him who is even now 
with us ? Surely your expectations are carnal and vain." 
These words he spake with contempt, and went his way. 

After this was there much confusion, and some said one 
thing, and some another. And I heard many things which 
I could not understand, concerning types and shadows, 
sacrifices and offerings, years and days, times and seasons, 
prophecies fulfilled, and prophecies unfulfilled. Neither 
did some of those who talked of these things seem to 
understand the matters whereof they disputed ; yet waxed 
they angry, and spake vehemently. 

But I saw some who spake not aloud; albeit in their 
spirit they were deeply moved. Then it was given unto me 
to hear their sighs and secret prayers : 

" Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth ; 
For the faithful fail from among the children of men. 
They speak vanity every one with his neighbour, — 
With flattering lips and a double heart do they speak." 

" We see not our signs : there is no more any prophet ; 
Neither is there any among us that knoweth how long. 
O Lord, how long shall the adversary reproach ? 
Shall the enemy blaspheme Thy name for ever ?" 

•• Help us, O God, of our salvation, for the glory of Thy great name." 

•• I am poor and needy : 
Make haste unto me, O God. 
Thou art my Help and my Deliverer : 
O Lord, make no tarrying." 

«• Arise, O God, judge the earth ; 
For thou shalt inherit all nations." 
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" 0, that the salvation of God were come out of Zion ! 
When God bringeth back the captivity of His people 
Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad." 

The time was now far spent, and the hour of separation 
drew near. Then arose an aged man, and the same was 
just and devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel ; and 
beckoning with his hand that all should hold their peace, 
he spake, saying : 

" Men and brethren, ye know how that for a long time 
have I been waiting for the kingdom of God. And now ye 
see that I am old and grey-headed ; mine eyes are dim, 
and my strength faileth. Yet doth my heart- trust in the 
Lord, and in His word do I rejoice. Therefore will I look 
unto the Lord; I will wait for the God of my salvation.; 
my God will hear me. Let me, then, speak freely unto you 
words of counsel and comfort. 

" In one thing are ye all agreed, in that ye believe the 
God of our fathers will remember the word unto His ser- 
vants, on which He hath caused them to hope, and will 
surely send forth unto our nation Shiloh, unto whom shall 
the gathering of the people be. Yea, and in this are ye 
also of one heart, that ye desire and pray that Messiah 
may speedily appear. 

" Wherefore I exhort you let not your confidence fail, 
neither let the longing of your soul abate, though the Lord 
may yet delay. I perceive that ye give too much heed to 
the things spoken by the scribes ; therefore would I warn 
you, that ye be not dismayed if their sayings come to 
nought; neither be moved if all the traditions of the 
elders prove false. In some things ye have leaned unto 
your own understanding, therefore be not shaken in mind 
if your own expectations be not fulfilled. The word of the 
Lord is right, and whatsoever He hath promised, that shall 
surely come to pass. 

" Then, be ye not wise in your own conceits ; neither 
blindly follow the teaching of priest nor prophet ; but give 
heed to that which the mouth of the Lord hath spoken. 
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" Ye have done well in that ye have continued to walk in 
the ordinances of the Lord blameless ; and I exhort you 
that ye do so continue. Fret not yourselves because of evil 
doers. Feed the hungry, clothe the naked, relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. Offer 
the sacrifices of righteousness, and put your trust in the 
Lord. Wait on the Lord, and keep his way, and He shall 
exalt you to dwell in the land. Rest in the Lord, and 
wait patiently for Him ; for yet a little while and our eyes 
may behold His salvation." 

Now by these words the hearts of many were moved, and 
for a long space none spake. And as they thus sat in silence, 
lo, some came in haste, who standing in their midst said : — 

" Men and brethren, and all that dwell in Jerusalem, 
give ear. 

" Behold, yesternight we were abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over our flock. And lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon us, and the glory of the Lord shone round about us : 
and we were sore afraid. And the angel said unto us, 
1 Fear not : for behold I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the City of David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you : ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.' 
And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God and saying, ' Glory to God in 
the highest, and on^ earth peace, good-will towards men.' 
And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from 
us into heaven, we said one to another, ' Let us now go 
even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to 
pass, which the Lord hath made known to us,' and we 
came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in the manger." 

And as they heard they wondered at these things which 
were told them by the shepherds ; then praising and blessing 
God they cried out as with one voice, " Glory to God in the 
highest." 
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And as they thus worshipped and rejoiced the vision 
ceased. 

It seems especially necessary that students of prophecy 
should " possess the spirit of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind." In no branch of Scriptural inquiry have 
more mistakes been made ; in none is it easier to err. 
Interpretations, which events have utterly falsified, and 
expectations which have come to nought, warn us to be 
cautious as to the theories we build, and the hopes we 
indulge. 

How fierce the contentions, how lamentable the divisions 
to which prophetical studies have given rise ! While 
exercising freedom in our own inquiries, how can we refuse it 
to others ? The charity which we would have extended to 
ourselves, let us extend to every fellow-searcher after truth. 
Their conclusions may widely differ from ours ; shall we 
therefore # deny their sincerity, or refuse them our love ? 
Who can claim infallibility ? Whatever may be the dif- 
ferences of opinion among those who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, they are still under His own new command 
" Love one another ; " and in all their intercourse are 
bound by most solemn and tender obligations to " love 
as brethren, to be pitiful, to be courteous." 

No view of our Lord's return can be Scriptural ; no hope 
of His appearing can be well founded, if it be not both 
sanctifying and comforting. Those opinions and expecta- 
tions which do not constrain us to follow after holiness, 
and afford us comfort amidst present trials, have not been 
derived from His word, nor wrought by His spirit. 

"Watch and pray." "Wherefore, beloved, seeing that 
ye look for such things, be diligent, that ye may be found 
of Him in peace, without spot, and blameless." " He that 
hath his hope in Him, purifieth himself, even as He is 
pure." "Wherefore comfort ye one another with these 
words." Joseph Stratford. 

Cirencester. 
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ON RIGHTLY DIVIDING THE WORD OF 

TRUTH. 

St. Paul tells us (2 Tim. ii. 15) that it is of great im- 
portance rightly to divide the Word of Truth. Errors are, 
in fact, as a general rule, nothing more than either perver- 
sions or very extreme views of truth. That which is totally 
false cannot long exist ; but when there is a certain amount 
of truth in an error it is very difficult to show the falseness 
contained therein, because that part of it which is true 
withstands any amount of criticism, and if a portion of the 
foundation on which a superstructure is reared be really 
solid, it sustains and upholds very much that is unsubstan- 
tial. Through what darkness and through what horrors 
and wickedness has not the partial amount of truth held by 
the professing churches not conducted them ! It is, then, 
the more important for us to see that truth does not become 
the support of falsehood, and we should be the more careful 
that the amount of truth we really feel to be such, does not 
make us rest content to accept associated error. I once 
heard it remarked that a wrong-headed conscientious man 
does an immense deal of mischief; and if this be true, as I 
think it is, how careful we ought to be that we do not teach 
as truth anything which will not bear to be brought to the 
light and examined on all sides. 

One of «the best instances we have in Scripture of the 
danger of drawing conclusions from insufficient evidence is 
to be found in the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel. We are 
there told that it had passed into a proverb, that the fathers 
having eaten sour grapes the children's teeth were set on 
edge. No doubt this had arisen partly from the manifest 
and undeniable fact that children suffer from the effects of 
their parents' sins, but partly, also, from the declarations 
made by the Lord Himself that He would visit the sins of 
the fathers upon the children. From the latter statement, 
doubtless, many even among the pious Israelites had con- 
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eluded, as we find some had (verse 19), that the son should 
die for his father's sins. 

Wherein, then, consisted the error of those who reasoned 
thus, for there is no doubt that the expression " visiting the 
sins of the fathers upon the children " is a very strong 
one ? It lay, I think, in this ; that by insisting too exclu- 
sively upon one portion of Scripture, they ignored others 
equally important ; and, in addition to this, that they inter- 
preted the passage in such a way as to make it militate 
with the revealed character of God, as a God of righteous- 
ness, justice, and truth. Now, in the above case, the facts 
of every-day life certainly show us that in one sense — and 
that a very real one — the child does suffer for its parents' 
sins. It is vain for us to deny this, as it is constantly 
before our eyes. In order, therefore, to reconcile the re- 
vealed character of God with such a fact, we are bound to 
assume that the visitation was not, as regards the child, in 
the nature of punishment, nor as proving that God was 
angry with him for sins not his own, but simply that the 
effects of sin were felt by the son, and that God would not 
interfere to prevent the righteous visitation of iniquity until 
the third or fourth generation had passed. 

But in addition to this view of the case it must be 
remembered, that God had distinctly told the Jews that the 
children should not be put to death for the father's sins, 
(see Deut. xxiv. 16). And the twentieth verse of this 
chapter as distinctly declares that the son should not die 
for the iniquity of the father. In other words, as far as I 
understand it, the son would suffer, as the martyr suffers, 
for sins not his own. It is always the case that the inno- 
cent suffers for the guilty to a greater or less extent, but 
it would be absurd to say that therefore the innocent bears 
the sins of the guilty. 

It is to be noticed here, too, that God gives us His own 
sanction and approval in attempting to prove that His 
ways are equal, and that His ideas of justice and truth 
are not different from those innate ideas of justice and truth 
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which He has Himself put into our hearts ; for He here 
plainly implies that if the son really were made to bear the 
iniquity of the father, His ways would be unequal. Clearly, 
then, I think this chapter teaches us that we are perfectly 
justified in refusing to believe that God would do anything 
which according to our notions of justice rightly con- 
sidered, would be unfair, and that in the interpretation 
of Scripture we may and ought to use our common sense, 
and our innate ideas of right and truth. 

Another instance of arguing too exclusively, even from 
what is plainly revealed in Scripture, is to be found in our 
Lord's temptation, when Satan says, " Cast Thyself down, 
for it is written, He shall give His angels charge over Thee, 
to keep Thee, and in their hands they shall bear Thee up, 
lest at any time thou dash Thy foot against a stone." This 
was perfectly true ; the Lord had said so, and this promise 
seemed quite applicable to the present case. Some would 
no doubt have even argued that as God had plainly told 
Him that His angels were constantly in attendance on 
Him, it would imply want of faith in Him not to take Him 
at His word, and thereby show the tempter His power. 
But our Lord corrects this impression by reference to 
another, equally plain Scripture, viz., " Thou shalt not 
tempt th^ Lord thy God ;" and in so doing shows us how 
we ought to act, and not suffer ourselves to be led away by 
the letter. 

May we not, then, apply this principle to those who tell 
us, that because in one passage our Lord says, " These 
shalt go away into everlasting punishment," that therefore 
He will have no pity on His enemies, but will cause them 
to suffer for ever. Must we not interpret it by other 
passages, such as that of St. Paul, " Whose end is destruc- 
tion" Then all is fair and equal even to our compre- 
hension, and we can believe that God is merciful and 
gracious, and that while His wrath endureth but the twink- 
ling of an eye, His mercy endureth for ever. 

T. W. 

F 2 
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THE LIMITS OF THE AGES. 

PART II. 

In our last paper, we suggested that Scripture has indi- 
cated limits to the ages which are generally supposed to 
represent eternity, by reference to a period " before eternal 
times," 2 Tim. i. 9, and Titus i. 2 ; (or " before the ages " 
1 Cor. ii. 7, which expressions have their equivalent in 
" before the foundation of the world," Eph. i. 4, and 1 Peter 
i. 20 ;) and by informing us that our Lord, although He 
must reign, and that as Son of Man, for the ages of ages, 
shall in the end give up the kingdom to God the Father, 

In the present paper we would endeavour to show by 
examples the way in which the time-spaces, so often 
hastily concluded to be eternal, are spoken of, and from 
this and other considerations to form some estimate of 
their Scriptural value. No thoughtful person who has 
given attention to this subject needs to be told that in the 
Old Testament there are many examples of the word " for 
ever" being used of things that have long since passed 
away. By far the commonest of these is D^iy (owlom or 
ohlam), and the most frequent application of it is to the 
statutes of the Levitical law. Now our theological 
authorities who insist upon the everlastingness of sin and 
misery, treat this use of their word " for ever " as if it 
presented to them no serious difficulty. But, indeed, it 
ought to do so. It will not suffice to say that the word is 
limited by the subject it treats of, as if every Israelite knew, 
or ought to have known, that the ceremonial law was to be 
superseded by another, while every Christian ought to 
know that men are essentially immortal, and that therefore 
the greatest word for continuance in their case (being the 
same as that used of temporary institutions), must signify 
an actual eternity. The case is otherwise. Few, if any, 
' in ancient Israelitish times could have seen the future 
abrogation of ceremonial in favour of spiritual religion. 
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No doubt there was sufficient apprehension of God's grace 
to make those who sought communion with Him, grateful 
and spiritual worshippers ; but not only the general dulness 
of believers in all times, and the tendency even of such to 
cling to forms, but the evidence of the New Testament 
makes it impossible for us to believe that the temporary 
character of the Levitical institutions was perceived, or 
was expected by God to be perceived by those who received 
them. Even after the personal ministry of Christ on earth, 
and the descent of the Holy Spirit, and the immense in- 
crease of the Church, the presiding apostle at Jerusalem 
felt it necessary to warn St. Paul, on his sudden arrival in 
the city, that the myriads of believing Jews were all zealous 
for the law, and had a strong suspicion against him as an 
enemy of the old form of religion. 

This makes it evident that we have not in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, with its glorious exhibition of Christ as the 
substance of the Mosaic revelation, the general intelligence 
of primitive Christianity respecting the law of Moses, but 
the extraordinary spiritual insight of one man, who might 
represent a class (not likely, however, to include the 
Apostles James or Peter, though anticipated at the cost 
of his life by the martyr Stephen, Acts vii. 48, 49), while 
the bulk of the Jewish believers still clung to their ancient 
ritual, and, doubtless, warmly pleaded that its ordinances 
had been appointed (D^Q^) under the seal of eternity. 
Thus it cannot truly be said that the evident character of 
the Mosaic law qualified the meaning of ohlam as applied 
to it. Nor, on the other hand, can it be said that when 
applied to man, apart from Christ, our knqwledge of human 
nature determines the force of the word to be greater than 
in other cases. We know nothing from the Scriptures 
about original or natural human immortality : the argument 
about the breath of God is of no force whatever ; even with- 
out such passages as Job xxxvii. 10, and Ps. civ. 30, the 
teaching of 1 Cor. xv. . 45 — 47 ought to be sufficient to 
prevent the repetition of this plea, at any rate with those 
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who know that the words " living soul," quoted by St. Paul, 
are applied without any distinction in the Hebrew to men 
and beasts. So that instead of its being evident (that is, 
to the ancient Israelites — for the words were spoken to 
them) that Mosaic institutions were temporary, while every- 
one knows that man's being is everlasting because immortal, 
neither one nor other of these common statements is true, 
and therefore neither one nor other of them enables us to 
determine the value of the Old Testament "for ever" much 
as they have been used for this purpose. 

It is evident that this "for ever " is a variable quantity, 
but it is at least questionable whether it is intended in any 
case to be understood as indicating eternity. Bishop Lowth 
says regarding it on Isa. lxiv. 5 (where we have continuance, 
as he remarks, without any meaning) : " O^iy is a destined, 
but hidden and unknown portion of time." This latter idea 
is the single one suggested by the derivation of the word 
from the verb to hide, while no doubt the former— -fixed by 
God who hides it from man — is also properly conveyed by 
it. Now it is this word whose derivation and use without 
the idea of eternity are so evident which God uses with 
regard to Himself, as, for example, in Deut. xxxii. 40: "1 
lift up my hand to heaven, and say, J live for ever;" Deut. 
zxxiii. 27 : " Underneath are the everlasting arms ;" Psalm 
xc. 2 : " Even from everlasting to everlasting Thou art 
God." Similarly the word "jy {ad), the primary meaning 
of which is (time) beyond or besides, and which occurs, 
for example, in Psalm cxxxii. 12 of the conditional con- 
tinuance of the royal power to David's children, is adopted 
by Jehovah to describe, as far as man may understand it, 
His own continuance. So it is in Isa. Ivii. 15 : " The high 
and lofty one that inhabiteth TJJ." It is this word which 
ig used of Messiah in Isa. ix. 6, where it is much more 
happily translated, we think, by some versions of the LXX. 
than in our English Bibles, 6 Trarrjp tov fuXXovros aiuvoc (" the 
father of the coming age "). 

Yet another word of kindred meaning is used of things 
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temporal and of the eternal life of God. OTp (kedem) looks 
back rather than forward, and signifies priority or antiquity. 
It is applied to God in Deut. xxxiii. 27 (" The eternal God 
is thy refuge "), and to the mountains (Deut. xxxiii. 15), of 
whose creation the first verse of the Bible informs us, and 
whose non-eternity in respect to the past we must hold if 
our theology, regarding matter is to be Christian and not 
heathen. 

But the wonder, from the standpoint of popular theology, 
is not so much that God uses these words (elsewhere of 
finite import) of Himself, as that He so uses them in the 
very passages in which their meaning must necessarily be 
non-eternal. Thus, in Hab. iii. 6, we read, " The moun- 
tains of ad have scattered themselves, the hills of ohlam 
have bowed ; the ways of ohlam are His." Now, whether 
we understand the prophet to refer to the literal mountains 
(contrasting with the sand-mountains of the desert), or to 
their mighty and established inhabitants, it is evident that 
things of ohlam and of ad are represented as passing away, 
while in some sense God is adored as He whose ways are 
ohlam. This passage seems properly to meet the objection 
made from Matthew xxv. 46, that ai&vioq must be eternal 
when applied to punishment, because it is also used of the 
life of the righteous. Are the ways of God, then, of no 
longer continuance than the mountains which flee away at 
His presence ? The prophet and no modern controver- 
sialist is responsible for the use of the words, but it would 
seem that one or other of the following suppositions is 
necessary to account for it : either the words are used in 
different senses in the same verse, or God does not mean 
eternity by ohlam or ad even when speaking of Himself. 
We may compare with this Old Testament passage that in 
Titus (i. 2) already referred to, — " in hope of eternal life 
which God . . . promised before eternal times." If the 
second al&vioc really means " eternal," how, seeing it refers 
to the past, can there be anything before it ? and if less 
than eternity is intended, how can eternity be insisted on 
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in the first clause without allowing that the same word 
may, without explanation, have different values in the same 
verse ? 

The greater variety, and at the same time oneness of 
origin of the time expressions of the New Testament con- 
firm the impression made by the indefinite and concealing 
terms of the Old. Here the time unknown in its greatness 
becomes the age (aiwv), and the mere "beyond" of David 
and Isaiah makes room within itself for successive periods 
(aiwvtc), some of which may be distinguished; and although 
not actually numbered to us, rolling onwards towards a 
completion in "the dispensation of the fulness of the 
times," Eph. i. 10 (" time " being interchangeable with 
"age," see Mark x. 30; Luke xviii. 30); and the achieve- 
ment by Christ of the conquest of evil and establishment of 
a reconstituted universe. 

That God has a great purpose which requires the course 
of the ages now past and future for its development appears 
from Eph. iii. 11. Kara irpoQsaiv rwv alwviav (the design of the 
ages) ; or Heb. xi. 3, " the ages arranged {Kariipriadai tovq 
alStvag) by the Word of God ;" or, 1 Tim. i. 17, where God 
is called " the King of the ages." The American editor 
of Lange on Genesis, happily compares this title, as it 
occurs also in Ps. cxlv. 13 (a "kingdom of all ohlams)" 
with the Lord of hosts, remarking that the two together 
represent God as Lord of the worlds in space, and King 
of the worlds in time. Usually, the whole course of time, 
from the fall to the second coming of Christ, is regarded 
as an age; it is "the age, "this age," and in character, 
" this present evil age " (Gal. i. 4), which designation seems 
to shut out the possibility of any other in the present 
course being as bad, although the common thought of sin 
established, self-propagating, increasing without limit, re- 
quires a future age so bad as to deprive the present of 
its right to the title. We have not space to examine 
passages in detail, but we would briefly call attention to 
Isa. xxxiv. 10, in connection with the oft-quoted passages 
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in Revelation in which its imagery and language seem to 
be borrowed. There the time expression is a peculiar one, 
DTOU mob, for " continuance of continuances.' The 
Greek translation of this by the LXX. is tig X P 6vov noXfo, 
"for a long time;" but the same period being spoken of 
in verse seventeen with the Hebrew O^U7 TJ7> the LXX 
there render it efc rbv aiiiva xptvov, thus showing that they 
reckoned this expression, which by itself would be under- 
stood " for ever," as equivalent to tig xp^ov irokvv, " for 
a long time." 

The limited nature of the aidtv of Scripture might be 
fairly inferred from the variety of its application, and the 
use of the plural, even its Old Testament equivalent, Isa. 
xxvi. 4, Ps. cxlv. 13, which is of more weight than Mr. 
Darby's argument after Aristotle, that it means (aikv £v) 
" always being." Scripture must modify the original sense 
of many human words, and the various forms in which this 
word appears, with additions and multiplications, seem 
evidence that Aristotle's definition, though grammatically 
unquestionable, would not suit the revelation of spiritual 
things. In reply to the argument from ottioc, Jude 6, which 
some may think stronger than aiwviog, from its use in Rom. 
i. 20, it seems sufficient to call attention to the whole 
sentence : the chains are " everlasting — unto the judg- 
ment of the great day." 

A passage in the great Puritan, John Owen, cannot fail 
to be interesting to all who really desire to know the mean- 
ing of words in this controversy. Dr. Owen believed in 
the eternity of torment, and yet he wrote thus on Heb. vii. 
17, — " This word (for ever) is applied to the law and legal 
priesthood, and signifies a duration commensurate unto the 
state and condition of the things whereunto it is applied. 
There was an ohlam of the law, an " age " whereunto its 
continuance was confined, . . • and as ascribed unto the 
Gospel, it doth not signify eternity absolutely, but a certain 
unchangeable duration unto the end of the time and works 
of the Gospel ; for then shall the exercise of the priesthood 
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of Christ cease, with His whole mediatory work and office, 
i Cor. xv. 28." Again he says, "And this 'for ever* 
answers unto the ' for ever ' under the law, each of them 
being commensurate unto the dispensation of that cove- 
nant which they do respect ; for absolute eternity belongs 
not unto these things. The ' for ever ' of the Old Testa- 
ment was the duration of the dispensation of the old 
covenant. And this ' for ever ' respects the new covenant, 
which is to continue unto the consummation of all things. 
. . . But at the end of the world, together with the dispen- 
sation of the new covenant, an end will be put to all the 
mediatory offices of Christ, and all their exercise."* 

Now I submit to the consideration of those who so 
earnestly contend for the doctrine of eternal evil, whether 
all that they say might not have been urged by an unbe- 
lieving Jew against the arguments of Paul in the Epistle 
to the HebrewS. Whatever evidence we give from Scrip- 
ture regarding life, death, immortality, destruction, it is all 
met, and, in the judgment of our opponents, nullified by the 
words, " These shall go away into everlasting (ceonial) 
punishment." Exactly thus would an earnest advocate of 
Judaism have answered all the evangelical arguments of 
the Apostle : " God said of the sons of Aaron (Ex. xl. 15), 
" Their anointing shall surely be an everlasting priesthood 
throughout their generations ; ' and the word ' everlasting,' 
which He chose, was as strong as any in our language, 
and the very word which He elsewhere uses (Deut. xxxii. 
40) to describe His own continuance of being." 

It is easy to speak of eternity, but to grasp the idea of it 
is beyond the reach of any finite creature. Is it, then, very 
improbable that God, who certainly does use in a limited 
sense the words understood by men to be unlimited, has 
not spoken about that which His creatures could not pos- 
sibly understand, but that even when describing His own 
indissoluble life He has been content with words which are 
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finite though their boundaries could not be passed by the 
mind of man ? When God would speak of His wealth He 
claims the cattle on a thousand hills ; when He sets forth 
his power, it is sometimes as a mighty man, or as a giant 
refreshed with wine. And so it may be in regard to His 
eternal life : that cannot be realised by a created intelli- 
gence, but illustrations may be used to impress our minds 
which yet fall infinitely short of the unspeakable reality. 
And supposing this to be the case, there is no insecurity 
brought in to mar the title of the believer. He is a par- 
taker of the Divine nature— one with Him who " dieth no 
more;" the limits of the ages are not the limits of his 
being, or of his happiness, though they bounded the reve- 
lation of earth and time. J. F. B. Tinling. 



SELECTED. 

THE PARABLE OF THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. 

Matthew xxv. 31 — 46. 

A very common interpretation of this parable has been 
to regard it as a description of the last general judgment 
upon all the living and the dead, at once and together. 
Those who so explain it, consider that by " all nations," is 
to be understood all mankind, Christian and non-christian 
alike; that these, being gathered before the judgment- 
seat, are divided into two great classes : the good being 
represented by the sheep, the wicked by the goats, and so 
that herein is exhibited the final distribution and irrevocable 
doom of the whole race of man. 

But to this interpretation there are, I think, insuperable 
objections. In the first place, it involves a confused repe- 
tition in relation to the two previous parables. As we have 
seen, by the Virgins and Servants can only be meant those 
professing, at least, Christianity, who are judged by criteria 
appropriate to them alone; yet, according to the inter- 
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pretation now in question, these are again brought in to be 
judged among the nations gathered before the throne.. 
Surely this is scarcely , congruous, and we therefore seem 
obliged to seek for the subjects of this judgment elsewhere 
than among Christians. Then, secondly, this interpretation 
involves an inexplicable inconsistency in the parable itself. 
For, if all men are included under those represented 
by the sheep and goats, then who, it may be asked, are 
the brethren with reference to whom they are judged ? 
These are evidently distinct from those at the time under 
judgment ; for it is in relation to their conduct towards 
them that the sheep and goats are respectively approved 
and condemned. And who can these "my brethen" be, 
of whom the King speaks, but the wise and faithful ones 
who had already entered into the joy of their Lord, who 
having gone forth to meet Him had now come with Him, 
and were sitting with Him on His throne, according 
to that saying, " shall not the saints judge the world ? " 
Then, thirdly, the criterion of judgment here given seems 
to be an utterly inadequate one, if applied to all men 
equally. If the interpretation now under discussion be 
maintained, then Christian and Heathen, Jew and Gentile, 
are represented as being subjected to one and the same 
test — namely, the law of kindness to the brethren of Christ. 
But how can this be made to consist with those passages 
which clearly indicate a distinction of judgment as between 
those who knew the Lord's will and those who knew it 
not ? Besides, even if there were no distinct intimation 
to the contrary, can we suppose that a Christian with all 
the light and privilege with which he has been favoured, 
would have to undergo no severer scrutiny, or more search- 
ing ordeal than a heathen who had never so much as heard 
the name of Christ ? And yet this must be supposed, if 
the interpretation we are contending against be accepted. 
Then observe, too, the utter unreality which this interpre- 
tation introduces into the parable — viz., that Christians, 
when standing before the judgment seat of Christ, will 
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profess ignorance of a thing which they have been most 
distinctly taught, — even that love and kindness shown to the 
brethren of Christ is love and kindness shown to Him. Both 
those represented by the " sheep " and those represented 
by the " goats " alike say, " Lord, when saw we Thee an 
hungered and fed Thee, or thirsty and gave Thee drink ? 
when saw we Thee a stranger and took Thee in, or naked 
and clothed Thee ?* or when saw we Thee sick or in prison, 
and came unto Thee ?" Is it possible, it may be asked, 
that any Christian who had read this very chapter, and 
been instructed in it, could speak thus to the Judge, either 
in deprecation of praise, or in repudiation of blame? If 
Christ were now to come and call us before Him, could we 
go to the judgment-seat and profess to be surprised that 
He should tell us that we had done to Him what we had 
done to His brethren, or that we had not done to Him what 
we had not done to them ? Yet the interpretation in ques- 
tion supposes this : and to my mind this unreality, this 
affectation of humility and of ignorance that it involves, is 
alone conclusive against its acceptance. 

But what, you will very reasonably ask me, is a more 
probable and consistent interpretation than that which 
regards this parable as a representation of the last final 
judgment upon all men ? In reply I would ask you to 
observe, first, how the subjects of the judgment here 
described are designated. They are called " the nations," 
r«fc iOvri. Now, what is the almost invariable meaning of 
this expression in Scripture ? It denotes the nations as 
distinguished under the Old Testament from the Jews, 
under the New Testament as distinguished from Christians. 
Why, then, it may be asked, should the expression be 
taken here in a different sense from that which belongs to 
it generally ? Why, if in other passages it distinctively 
means the people outside of, and not belonging to the 
Church, should it here be interpreted as meaning the 
whole race of man, all the nations of the earth, both those 
within, and those external to the Church ? From the 
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constant usage of the term, then, I cannot but think 
that when it is said that all the nations shall be gathered 
before the Son of Man, when He shall come in His glory, 
and shall sit upon the throne of His glory, that by this is 
meant that at Christ's coming to reign with His saints 
upon the earth, all the non-Christian people then dwelling 
upon the earth shall be assembled before Him for judg- 
ment. And this consists, I would contend, not only with 
the common use of the term t& «0vjj, but with the foregoing 
parables, and with the general scope of this prophetic dis- 
course. Remember that the great subject of the discourse 
contained in this and the preceding chapter is the advent 
of Christ, and that it was delivered in reply to the question 
of the disciples, " When shall these things be, and what 
shall be the sign of Thy coming, and of the end of the age ? " 
And one thing which Christ tells them in answer to that 
question is, that on the coming of the Son of Man in the 
clouds of heaven, He shall send forth His angels to gather 
together His elect from all parts of the earth, and that 
judgment shall begin at the house of God. As, then, in 
the two parables of the Virgins and the Talents, we have 
a representation of the inquisition to be held at the advent 
on the professing members of the Church, so in this is 
given the judgment on the non-Christian nations. Thus, 
the whole chapter presents a complete and graphic sketch 
of the series of judgments which are to usher in that 
millennial period when Christ, with His saints, shall reign 
on the earth. 

Observe, next, how the criterion by which the sheep 
and goats are judged exactly fits in with the view that by 
these are represented non-Christian nations. They could 
with consistency and in reality make the reply here put 
into the mouths of those arraigned. Not having known 
Christ, or been instructed in His gospel, they could say, 
" Lord, when saw we Thee an hungered," &c. Moreover, 
this criterion of judgment tallies with that principle by 
which, it is stated in other places of Scripture, the Gentiles 
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or heathen will be tried and tested. St. Paul distinctly 
declares that in the day when God shall judge the secrets 
of men by Jesus Christ, " He will render to every man 
according to his deeds," without respect of persons, to Jew 
and heathen alike ; tribulation and anguish to every soul of 
man that doeth evil; glory, honour, and peace to every 
man that worketh good, whether Jew or heathen ; " for," 
sakh he, " there is no respect of persons with God." Those 
who have had the law will be judged by the law ; those 
who have not had it will be judged without it, according to 
the light of nature and the moral sense. " For when the 
Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these having not the law, are a law 
unto themselves ; which show the works of the law written 
in their hearts, their consciences also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another." 

Now, if there be one thing more than another which is 
a dictate of natural religion, one thing more than another 
which is written on the conscience, and in regard to which 
men are a law unto themselves, surely it is this very thing, 
which is here made the criterion of judgment, the succour- 
ing and showing kindness to the distressed. In nothing is 
the natural conscience more outraged than by refusing food 
to the hungry, water to the thirsty, hospitality to the 
stranger. By no standard, therefore, could the heathen be 
more equitably judged than by that here laid down, or be 
pronounced righteous or wicked, blessed or cursed, accord- 
ing as they had or had not acted up to that standard. And 
further, I would ask you to observe how this view falls in 
with those passages which intimate the Divine approval of 
those who, though outside of the Church, had acted right- 
eously. We are told of Cornelius, while still an unbaptized 
man, that his prayers and alms went up for a memorial 
before God ; and when St. Peter heard the history of his 
case, this was his remark: "Of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation he that 
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fcaxeth Him, and woiketh righteousness, is accepted with 
Him." 

This, then, is die interpretation of die parable which 
after repeated study t have been led to adopt. I hold that 
it sets before as the judgment to be held on the non- 
christian nations living upon the earth at the time of 
Christ's advent, by which shall be determined who of them 
shall become the subjects of the millennial kingdom. — 
Rev. A. R. Symonds, The Kingdom of Christ. 



Dogmatism.— Maintain a constant watch at all times against a dog- 
matic spirit; fix not your assent to any p ropos ition in a firm and unal- 
terable manner till yon have some firm and unalterable ground lor it, 
and till yon have arrived at some clear and sure evidence — till yon have 
turned the proposition on all sides, and searched the matter through and 
through, so that you cannot be mistaken. And even when yon think 
yon have full grounds for assurance, be not too early nor too frequent in 
expressing this assurance in too peremptory and positive a manner, 
remembering that human nature is always liable to mistake in this 
corrupt and feeble state. — Dr. Isamc Watts. 

Ponder. — There is in the human intellect a power of expansion — I 
might almost call it a power of creation — which is brought into play by 
the simple brooding upon facts. — Dr. Tyndall. 

A Fact to be Accounted for. — Only a fourth part of mankind are 
born Christians. The remainder never hear the name of Christ, except 
as a reproach. The Chinese and the Japanese — we may almost say 
every weaker race with whom we have come in contact — connect it only 
with the forced intrusion of strangers whose behaviour amongst them 
has served ill to recommend their creed. These are facts which no 
casuistry can explain away. And if we believe at all that the world is 
governed by a conscious and intelligent Being, we must reconcile it with 
our own ideas, that these anomalies have not arisen by accident, but 
have been ordered of purpose and design. — J. A. Froude. 

Moral Consciousness. — Memorable are the following words of 
Bishop Butler: — " Our whole nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfec- 
tions to God, and to deny all imperfection in Him. And this will ever 
be a practical proof of His moral character to such as will consider what 
a practical proof it ; because it is the voice of God speaking in us." 
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DECEMBER, 1873. 
THE PERSONALITY OF MAN. 

ARTICLE I. 

Its Constitution. 

The desire of the writer is to submit to the readers of 
* Our Hope ' three short papers on the Personality of Man : 
its constitution, its continuance, and its elevation. 

Of necessity, brief papers on such a subject can only be 
suggestive ; and they would scarcely be given to the public 
just now, were it not for the persuasion, on the writer's part, 
that there are competent minds on the alert to examine 
impartially any suggestion worth notice, and skilful pens 
held in readiness to deal vigorously with any theory on this 
subject having in it force enough to do good or harm. 

If the writer have any thought likely to be of service, it 
will probably be found to be so closely associated with that 
great first text, Gen. ii. 7, that the best way of getting into 
the heart of our theme will be to state as clearly and briefly 
as possible what that passage is understood to mean. 

11 And the Lord God formed man [of the] dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; 
and man became a living soul." 

It is evident at a glance that man only then became a 
finished man when he became a living soul. Till then, 
man's person was not fully constituted. It is only by an 
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obvious and convenient accommodation, that the uninspired, 
though fashioned, clay has given to it the name of man. 

The man proper is the living soul — the living soul is the 
man ; for that is what the unfinished man became by the 
very act which completed his formation. The finished 
man was characteristically a living soul. We accept this 
description of the result, as a divine naming of a divine 
work. It is a safe account. On the face of it, it looks as 
though it might be trusted to lead us right to the core of 
man's personality. More light may be needed — only to 
show how central is this path. 

Why then is the description such as it is — so that it 
should call the living man neither a living body nor a living 
spirit, but a living soul ? Is it that soul, rather than either 
body or spirit, lies in the centre of his personality ? 

Manifestly, it does not mean that the living man has no 
body. It were unsafe to say, he has no spirit. It is plain, 
from other evidence, if not from anything in this passage, 
that he has a spirit — has one, here and now, as soon as he 
is a living man. The body without the spirit is dead (James 
ii. 26 ). At death " the dust returns to the earth as it was, 
but the spirit returns to God who gave it " (Eccl. xii. 7) : it 
has not yet returned from this new-made first man. We 
may, therefore, unhesitatingly conclude (with Elihu, Job 
xxxii. 8) that " there is a spirit in man " by virtue of his 
creation. Led on by the second line of Elihu's parallelistic 
assertion, that " the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him 
understanding," and finding that the " inspiration " here in 
Job is the same as the " breath " there in Genesis — both 
standing for the one Hebrew word neshamah — we may feel 
inclined to see in (or under) " the breath of life " something 
more than the atmospheric material of respiration. Indeed, 
we must conclude from clear evidence easily obtained (as 
from Job xxxiii. 4 ; Ps. civ. 29, 30, &c.) that, whether or 
not " breath of life " and " spirit of life " are of strictly 
identical signification, they are at least synonymous, and 
sometimes interchangeable, designations. Where one is, 
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the other is. There is then a spirit in man ; and yet — for 
this is the one thing we are urging at present — though man 
has a spirit in him, he, the man, is not here described as a 
living spirit. 

Why, then, is this — that the living man, having a living 
body, and having a living spirit, is not said himself to be 
either the one or the other ? He is said to be, having first 
become (= come to be) a living soul. The obvious conclusion 
is that his soul (at present) lies more in the centre, is more 
of the essence, of his personality. The person, man, is a 
living soul : he has a body, he has a spirit ; but he is a 
soul. 

Here comes in, by way of confirmation, the notorious 
fact, that in common Bible parlance, soul and self are 
synonymous. My soul frequently means myself. This is 
often affirmed, now-a-days ; and it is a fact. But what if 
it should be a fact with a reason for its existence ? My 
soul means myself: granted — but why ? Simply because 
my soul is the centre of myself, is the principle of my 
identity, the living thread of my being, the seat of my 
consciousness, the storehouse of my experience. 

It is not that one part of me is as much soul as another, 
so that I am, strictly speaking, all soul together. In other 
words, I have a soul, as well as am a soul. As this is 
essential to a just view of the whole question, we shall do 
well to consider it more fully. The conclusion to which 
the teaching of the Bible seems to us to point, would not 
be warranted, were it untrue to say that there is a soul in 
man. Let us, then, examine some of the evidence bearing 
on this question. 

1. The lower living creatures, which are over and over 
again called " living souls " (as in Gen. i. 20, 21, 24 ; ii. 19; 
ix. 10, 12, 15, 16; in all of which the Hebrew is nephesh 
chayah), and which are therefore like man in being so 
called, are also said to have a " living soul " within them : 
Gen. i. 30, " Everything that creepeth upon the earth, 
wherein [is] a living soul (Heb., asher bo nephesh chayah ; 
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LXX., & «x €l iv *avr<? + w x^ v S^ric). The ox, in inspired 
phraseology, both is "a living soul," and has within itself 
" a living soul." If it is so with the ox, we expect to find 
it so with the man. 

2. "The life (the soul, the nephesh) of all flesh [is] the 
blood (Lev. xvii. 14). Certainly the blood of a man is 
within him. He is not all blood. 

3. " The life (the soul, the nephesh) of the flesh is in the 
blood" (Lev. xvii. 11). The blood is within the living 
creature, and the soul is within the blood. It is so in the 
lower animals : we have no reason to think it is otherwise 
with man. Within the man, is the man's blood ; and, 
within the man's blood, is the man's soul. 

4. This view of the inwardness. of the soul relatively to 
the whole living being, and its distinguishableness from the 
body as a material organism, is notoriously sustained by 
the New Testament. The persecutor " can kill the body," 
but " cannot kill the soul " (Matt. x. 28 ; Luke xii. 4, 5). 
So says our Lord. Now we know that the persecutor can 
bring the present life to a close. He can strike down the 
living, breathing frame, so that it lives and breathes no 
longer. He can kill the body — can take away its life. The 
living, breathing creature, as a complex being, ceases to be. 
To the senses of the onlookers, the martyr is no more. 
And yet — striking to say — the soul of the martyr has eluded 
the sword or flame : the soul, as distinguishable from the 
body, has not been killed. The pursuer has not been able 
to seize and slay the soul itself. God only can destroy 
both soul and body. The language of our Lord is most 
worthy of note. It does not run on this wise : ' Fear not 
those who can inflict upon you temporary death, but cannot 
prevent your rising again.' Nor, again, does it run thus : 
' Fear not those who can make you cease to be living souls 
for a time, but cannot hinder your being raised up as living 
souls once-and-for-ever-more.' Why, instead of such words, 
this fixing on the body as susceptible of the loss of life, and 
this discrimination of the soul as insusceptible of such loss ? 
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Can we, in presence of such language, hesitate to fall back 
on the inwardness of the soul, as already indicated for us 
by Old Testament psychology ? Well : if we will not put 
together this and that as given from God, we can scarcely 
hope to be taught of God. We need only remind the 
reader that the well-known distinction made by the Apostle 
Paul (1 Thess. v. 23) between " spirit, and soul, and 
body," points in the same direction. We are not trying 
to draw out from them all that these passages teach, but 
are simply calling attention to the light they throw back on 
Gen. ii. 7. This last-named passage says that the man — 
the organised clay, called man by anticipation — became, by 
divine inspiration, a living soul. We say, this language is 
not to be understood as teaching that man is strictly speak- 
ing all soul. He has a body, he has a spirit, he has a soul. 
Having all these, one of them is preferred, as the most 
suitable to furnish a descriptive name to be given to the 
whole living man. The soul dominates, and that is why 
the soul names. The man's body is a soul-body, the man's 
spirit is a soul-spirit, the man's essential self is a soul-self. 
The self-hood lies in the soul. The soul carries the ego. 
The soul is the centre of the human person. The first 

_ Adam is a living soul, because in him soul rules. His body 
is himself so far and so long as it is penetrated and held by 
his soul. 

The second Adam is a life-giving spirit, — in his entire 
person, is that : not that he is mere spirit. He has a body. 
But his body, being penetrated, elevated, transformed, ruled 
by his spirit, is characteristically a spirit-body, — a real 
body, but a spirit-body. It is a soma pneumatikon, a body 
spirit-related, spirit-ruled, and therefore spirit-named. We 
value exceedingly this contrast given by the Apostle Paul 
(1 Cor. xv.). There is a soulish body, and there is a 
spiritual body. The body of the first Adam was a soulish 
body, the body of the second Adam is a spiritual body : the 
body of the former was just as little to be confounded with 
soul, as the body of the latter is to be confounded with 
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spirit. Christ, the glorified, is called a life-giving spirit, 
though his body can be and must be distinguished from 
his spirit : in like manner, Adam, the created, is called a 
living soul, though his body can be and must be distin- 
guished from his soul. Soul characterises the person of the 
one, and spirit the person of the other. 

Joseph B. Rotherham. 
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EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN 

LIFE. 

CHAPTER II. 

Tlie Defects of Puritanism. 

That the theological system of the Puritans was in 
some points very defective must certainly be admitted. 
I have already indicated one serious blot if I have truly 
affirmed of the men of that party that the spirit and temper 
of Judaism pervaded their characters, biassed their judg- 
ment, and sanctified their errors. It was a necessary con- 
sequence of this Judaical tendency that they overlooked or 
misconceived much in the teaching of Christ which, pro- 
perly understood, is distinctive of Christianity, and essen- 
tial to a right understanding of its nature and character. 
The doctrine of non-resistance is a case in point. They 
seem to have been absolutely unconscious that any incon- 
sistency was involved in their appeal to the sword. 

And yet what can be clearer than the teaching of Christ 
that while the soldier — called being a soldier — is, by express 
permission, allowed to continue in his vocation, the disciple 
is not the less forbidden to choose that position, although 
it be in the support of a cause sacred as is that of liberty 
when in conflict with tyranny and wrong ? The reason of 
the distinction is obvious. The soldier, ' called being a 
soldier,' is, like law itself, so far as his official obligations 
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are concerned, only the passionless expression of the 
supreme will of the community. As such, he sustains the 
police of nations, and is the instrument without which the 
magistrate would bear the sword in vain, and cease to be 
a terror to evil-doers. 

The position of a disciple voluntarily taking up arms is 

very different, since he is distinctly forbidden, in the Sermon 

on the Mount, to resist evil, or to struggle with men of the 

world for either equality or pre-eminence. The doctrine 

set forth in that sermon plainly is, that truth and 

righteousness— and this includes civil and religious liberty 

— will be most efficiently secured and preserved among 

men by suffering testimony — by the holding up, on the part 

of the few, of an example similar, however inferior, to that 

which was maintained by Christ Himself when He was on 

earth ; a testimony that is obviously above, and therefore 

foreign to the conceptions of the multitude even when 

Christianized ; one that involves, in every form, the highest 

self-sacrifice ; one that must appear, to ordinary religious 

men, sometimes extravagant, sometimes extremely foolish 

and mischievous, always destructive of satisfactions which, 

assumed to be innocent, are the great objects of desire 

among men, whether heathen or Christian, Jew or Gentile. 

My own impression is, that Christ's main object, so far 
as it can be gathered from what is left on record, was not 
so much to influence society at large as to call out of the 
world a body of disciples for the special purpose of bearing 
witness to the highest forms of truth ; a body that was to 
consist of men who should fairly represent Him in the 
earth, think as He thought, and walk as He walked ; men 
who should willingly (by choice, not by compulsion) abandon 
the honours and dignities of this world even as He did, and 
who, being really pilgrims and strangers here, should have 
their affections, not their thoughts, exclusively fixed on that 
which is to come, — " a city, having foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God." 

It was to these, always regarded as ' a little flock ' and 
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* a peculiar people,' that He entrusts His truth and His 
memory, calling upon them to follow in His footsteps, even 
though it should involve, as it had done to Him, mockery, 
reproach, loss of liberty, or even death. He looks forward 
to a body of this kind, however small or despised, as being 
the future ' light ' and ' salt ' of the world — one which 
would always hold up a standard that should be unaffected 
by the changes which were sure to take place when Chris- 
tianity enlarged its borders. 

The Puritans did not believe in this circle within a circle. 
They regarded every believing man as an elect child of God, 
however feeble his faith, or however inconsistent much of 
his conduct might be — "The earth is the Lord's," said 
they, and we His saints are its rightful rulers. They 
assumed that the triumph of Christ was identified with 
their success ; and they imagined that promises bearing 
only on the dispensation to come, would be fulfilled in their 
own present experience. 

But the teaching of Scripture does not favour notions of 
this character. The elect of God are the elite of the uni- 
verse. To such alone can the term " Bride of Christ " be 
properly applied ; for none but they can share in the Throne 
and the Priesthood of the risen Saviour. Who they are, or 
where they are to be found, it is not for any man to enquire. 
Hidden at present from mortal eye, they will one day be 
owned and made manifest, before an assembled world, as 
the best, the noblest, the most Christ-like souls, earth, with 
all its discipline, and heaven, with all its love, can fashion 
and bring forth. 

Lawful enough it may be for us, in our ignorance, to 
hope that we ourselves, and those whom we see around us 
in the daily Christian intercourse of life, with whose prayers 
we mingle our own, and with whom we share the fellow- 
ship alike of Christian effort and of Church communion, all 
belong to that blessed company; for, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, it is not fitting that we should 
form any other judgment. But it is not really so.. Only a 
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part are chosen to honour. For God's elect, did we know 
them, would be found even now worthy of their name, and 
very different from those who only perplex by their incon- 
sistencies, or plague by their folly. 

Loving, trustful, and unselfish ; broad in their sym- 
pathies, candid in their judgments, honourable in their 
lives, and humble in the estimate they form of themselves, 
these, the true sons and daughters of the Highest, will one 
day issue from the obscurity in which it pleases God as yet 
to hide them, and " they shall walk in white, for they are 
worthy." From deepest poverty and peasants huts, — with 
here and there, it may be, one from the palaces of princes ; 
from lonely prisons, and from martyrdoms severer than 
those of the axe or the stake ; cultured, or rude of speech ; 
great souls, of whom the world knows nothing, will then 
come forth, — " a multitude which no man can number," 
and stand confessed God's own nobility, the aristocracy of 
the skies. 

To be saved is one thing, but to be honoured of God and 
of Christ is quite another thing. To be forgiven is much ; 
but to hold rank among the sanctified is far more. The 
one is not unfrequently found in combination with the 
ambitions of this world ; the other, even now, has no 
heartfelt affinities with anything that does not, more or 
less, bear on the world that is to come.* 

What is said in Scripture regarding the rewards that will 
be bestowed in the world to come on some believers and 
withheld from others, seems to me necessarily to suppose 
the existence of a higher as well as a lower class in the 
Christian community. For these rewards are not promised 
either to those who but fulfil the ordinary obligations of 
Christianity, or to men who are known only as professed 
followers of the Redeemer. They are always spoken of as 

* I make, no apology for repeating, as I have done here, without marks 
of quotation, two or three paragraphs from The Destiny of the Human 
Race. Never was there a time when it was more needful to give " line 
upon line." 
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the recompense of special service, special devotedness, or 
special faith bringing forth unusual results. Nor is their 
bestowal at all inconsistent with the declaration that at the 
best we are but unprofitable servants and can never do 
more than it is our duty to do. 

The little stress laid by the Puritans on inducements to 
holiness drawn from promises of reward, and their rare 
application of such teachings as motives to exertion, was 
a natural consequence of the prevailing belief that no essen- 
tial differences exist among real Christians, — that in the 
eye of God they are all seen alike in Christ as ' dear chil- 
dren.' This, when viewed in combination with their belief 
that all but the elect were reprobate from birth, and, to 
borrow the words of the Westminster Confession, " fore- 
ordained to dishonour and wrath, to be for their sin inflicted, 
to the praise of the glory of God's justice," while the happi- 
ness of heaven would largely consist in gazing on the 
torments of the lost, must have had a most injurious in- 
fluence on the moral character of multitudes. Here, then, 
we have a second and most serious blot resting on Puritan 
theology. 

And this leads me to notice that not in Puritanism only, 
but in much of our modern Evangelical teaching, the ethical 
is too often regarded as subordinate to the doctrinal, right 
doing being frequently deemed of less importance than right 
thinking, and correct conduct less regarded than correct 
opinions, or rather what are supposed to be such. 

I do not of course mean to say that any good man, let 
his system of theology involve What it may, will ever 
deliberately regard his actions as of less importance than 
his notions ; for he must know perfectly well that the one 
question of supreme importance at last will not so much 
relate to what has been believed, or even to what has been 
done, as to what a man has become under the discipline 
and teaching of the Divine Spirit, — whether or no he is 
" a new creature in Christ Jesus." But many of these too 
often seem to forget that to the young, the inexperienced, 
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and above all to outer worshippers in the temple of truth, 
it is of the highest moment that their attention should be 
constantly directed to the moral element in the New Testa- 
ment ; that conduct should never be regarded as of slight 
importance even before the soul is renewed ; that the fact 
should continually be urged upon them that a good moral 
life is by Christ himself declared to be a fitting preparation 
for the reception of spiritual truth ; that faith in the 
doctrine proclaimed by the Redeemer, and ability to per- 
ceive its Divine character, is best promoted by obedience. 

At first sight one would say that all Christians admit 
this. But they do so under many reservations. The 
Thirteenth Article of the Church of England distinctly 
declares that good works done before the grace of Christ 
and the inspiration of His Spirit are received " have the 
nature of sin," which, if truej certainly leads to the conclu- 
sion that they have no value as quickeners of spiritual 
insight, for that which is of the nature of sin cannot tend to 
promote the perception of Divine truth. And yet Christ 
said to men who were rejecting Him, that he who doeth 
the will of the Father shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God or not. 

The Puritans intensified another view of things to the 
uttermost, and in their zeal for the divine sovereignty, and 
eager denial of all good in an unconverted man, stripped 
Christianity of its educational character, and contentedly 
consigned the multitude to eternal perdition. 

The result was precisely what might have been expected. 
No sooner were the conventional forces by which the people 
had been restrained withdrawn, than the young men of the 
age — almost all who were not really converted to Christ — 
rushed into licentiousness and profanity, and swelled the 
torrent of wickedness, which now overflowed everywhere. 
Stillingfleet, writing before the Restoration, says of the 
time, " Controversies about religion have increased till they 
have brought religion itself into a controversy." And 
again — " I fear this will be the character whereby our age 
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will be known to posterity ; that it was the age wherein 
men talked of religion most, and lived it least." 

Such then, in brief, I hold to be the true explanation of 
the disastrous change which took place in the character of 
the English people after the Restoration, and for which 
the nation had been gradually preparing since the accession 
of Cromwell. 

The lesson conveyed is an instructive one. It may be 
summed up in the conclusion that although Evangelical 
teaching may be universally diffused, no precept of Christ 
can be violated with impunity, however such violation may 
be supported by sophistical reasonings, or sanctioned by 
the religious ; as the appeal to the sword undoubtedly was 
in the times of the Commonwealth. 

Secondly, that no form of Evangelical thought, no system 
of theology, however orthodox; will suffice to retain spiritual 
life among any people who habitually live below their pro- 
fession, or who place doctrine, however true, before con- 
scientious obedience to the commands of the Saviour. 

Henry Dunn. 



AN INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

Of those internal evidences by which Christianity recom- 
mends itself as true, unquestionably one of the greatest, 
but one apparently too little regarded, is that it represents 
the higher destiny of mankind to be attainable only through 
suffering. We all of us experience the truth of the declara- 
tion of the Apostle, that " the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together." All the higher and deeper 
feelings of our nature at once acknowledge this to be true 
in a spiritual as well as in a literal sense. How small is 
the actual sum of human happiness, compared with what 
we might have hoped or imagined it to have been. Man 
is indeed born to trouble, and no system can explain away 
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the broad fact that as long as we are in the body we must 
"be more or less, in one way or another, sufferers. 

This is to my mind all but a conclusive proof that the 
4i desire of all nations " — the promised Messiah — must have 
come to suffer. " Behold and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto His sorrow." How totally different to all the 
world's ideas of deliverance was that of a suffering Messiah, 
and yet to the mind and conscience how truly does it accord 
with the inmost desires and feelings. 

In this world men look to power, mighty armies, strong 
navies, great talents, commanding eloquence, as the means 
whereby deliverance is to be effected; and associate the 
ideas of dignity and grandeur with such. But these are 
not the weapons by which spiritual victories are gained. 
" We wrestle not," says the Apostle, " against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places." Hence it is that earthly 
weapons and earthly influence, however apparently great, 
and however likely to produce the end in view, rarely if ever 
succeed. " Non tali auxilio nee defensoribus istis" Did 
not our Lord recognise the truth of this when He said that 
He could have twelve legions of angels to assist Him 
against His enemies, but their aid would, in that case, 
have been too much in the nature of earthly force and 
power. Do the greatest conquerors after all ever really 
conquer by great armies or great power ? We are begin- 
ning to ask this in these days, when we almost everywhere 
refuse to employ force in the case of conscience. Force 
may crush the body, but it is utterly unable to overcome 
the soul. 

An enemy is only really conquered when he is converted 
into a friend, and our Lord's object in coming on earth was 
to reconcile all things to His Father: to make willing 
subjects of rebels : to cause His Father's name to be not 
simply reverenced but loved, nay adored. Who can doubt 
that God could in a moment have crushed all His rebellious 
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subjects, but who doubts also that such was not His wish 
nor intention. No; He intended a far greater conquest. 
His Son was to be a Redeemer in the highest, noblest 
sense ; a conqueror who should " destroy the works of the 
devil," and thereby clothe himself with dignity and grandeur 
unspeakable. 

And when we come to speak of dignity and grandeur, 
what can be more so? — what can more fully embody all 
that is involved in real dignity and majestic grandeur than 
the image of the spotless sufferer led forth to execution, to 
die the death of a criminal ? I hesitate not to declare that 
the grandest sight the world ever witnessed was the patient 
demeanour, the calm dignity, the noble resignation to the 
will of His Father of that glorious Being. What is it that 
fixes the attention and rivets the fancy in such a picture as 
Dor^s " Christ leaving the Praetorium ? " Surely it is the 
central figure of the innocent sufferer, like " a lamb without 
blemish and without spot," bearing the sins of a guilty 
race; to reconcile that race to His Father. Pilate little 
thought of the deep solemnity of the words He uttered 
when He said, " Behold the man ! " The purple robe and 
the crown of thorns were solemn realities, typifying that 
the Kingship was only to be obtained through suffering ; — 

" Did e'er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown ? " 

How infinitely grander was such a crown than one com- 
posed of all the gold and jewels that earth could afford ! 
When was there ever a conqueror so exalted as the " King 
of the Jews ? " He was a King who had in his* own person 
sounded the utmost depths of woe and sorrow, and knew 
their force and power. What could He have done more 
than He did ? He went down to the lowest depths of 
humiliation and suffering, that He might be the Redeemer 
of men from every form of humiliation and suffering. Can 
there be, or is it possible to conceive anything more won- 
derful than the Son of the Most High God suffering the 
death of a slave and a criminal ? Well might Nature, 
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though ordinarily impassive and impervious to pain and sor- 
row, veil her face, and thick darkness spread over the earth. 
When we feel most inclined to complain of our sufferings 
in this world, does not the thought of this great event stifle 
cdl our murmurings ? Does the slave groan under the cruel 
"blows of tyranny ? Does the criminal turn away in horror 
sit the thought • of what he must undergo ? Did not the 

King of the Jews endure the same, and did not a fate as 
terrible await the Lord of all ? Despised and rejected of 

men ; led out to crucifixion without the camp ; a man of 

sorrows and acquainted with grief. 

" O, Head so full of bruises, 
So full of pain and scorn." 

Thus the Redeemer of mankind — the promised Messiah — 
was, in the fullest sense of the word, a sufferer, for so, and 
so only, could He be a victor in the spiritual conflict. 

The death of the Cross, I regard, then, as one of the 
great proofs that Christ was the promised Messiah, the 
Deliverer of the race from its present bondage of corruption. 
Of course I do not mean to say that this fact in itself is any 
proof of His being such. But taken in conjunction with 
other facts it becomes of the highest possible importance 
in that respect. When we remember that He was, by the 
confession of all, a man who went about doing good ; that 
He gave the world the most marvellously sublime and 
beautiful precepts; that no one of His adversaries could 
accuse Him of any fault or sin. And at the same time that 
He never held out to His followers any hopes of comfort or 
reward in this world ; but, on the contrary, told them that 
they would have to follow in His footsteps and be set at 
nought by men ; yet invariably, when asked, proclaimed 
Himself to be the promised Messiah. Then, I say, it is 
impossible to resist the inference that His was the most 
sublime and beautiful character the world ever saw; and 
that He is, in fact, just the Messiah that the soul of man 
most cordially embraces as the one that was promised. If 
there was to be a Messiah at all, surely Jesus Christ 
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answered exactly to all the particulars, both of prophecy and 
promise, and above all, answered to the deepest feelings of 
the human mind. 

All the best men in every age have confessed that they 
were " pilgrims and strangers ,f upon earth ; that to be 
misunderstood, despised, rejected, counted as madmen or 
as fools was, and must be, the lot of those who look for 
higher, nobler things that this earth can afford. Under 
God's providence, however, this very rejection and perse- 
cution become the means whereby these same things are 
procured. How else but through suffering is it possible for 
the noblest feelings of our nature to be developed ? Surely 
it is true, then, that " it became Him by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons to glory, to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through suffering." 

It is often argued that if the Deity were so merciful 
a Being as we hope He is, He would not have subjected 
man to such temptations as He has done", but would at 
once have made him perfect. But surely this is to take 
a very narrow view of the case. If the object of the Deity 
had been to make a very insipid race of beings, He would 
at once have made that race perfect, as no one for a moment 
doubts He could have done had He chosen. But if He 
wished to make a noble God-like race of beings, a race who 
should be fit for dominion over fhe works of His hands, 
then I contend He must first subject that race to stern 
discipline. Had it not been so, would he ever have created 
man to exist in a place where, as we have every reason to 
believe, evil already existed ? The fact of His having done 
so is, therefore, a proof that He meant the dominion, and 
m rule, and authority to be ultimately given to man. 

Hence it is that all men are subjected now to vanity and 
suffering ; and hence, also, it was necessary that the 
Messiah — the deliverer of the race — should Himself be 
a sufferer. But having once suffered and died, " He dieth 
no more," but has " abolished death and brought life and 
immortality to light." And now, therefore, He has gone 
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forth " conquering and to conquer," giving gifts unto men, 
yea, even His enemies, that the Lord God might dwell 
among them. 

This, then, was the grand object of Christ's coming into 
our world, — " that the Lord God might dwell among men." 

T. W. 



THE FEAR OF GOD. 

I filled me with the fear of hell, 
And thought it was the fear of God : 

I did not seek to love Him well, 
I only trembled at His rod. 

The burning fire, the smoking pit, 

The worm undying in the breast, 
And Dives with the torment smit, 

Forbade my trembling heart to rest. 

O dreary time ! without a gleam 

Of love Divine to gild its wrath : 
O weary time ! without a stream 

Of joy in God to cheer my path. 

But now I know the fear of God, 

And all the peace it doth impart, 
And walk along a joyous road 

With heaven unfolding in my heart. 

O blessed Christ ! that didst disclose 
The love that sought me when I fell, 

And broke my bonds, and I arose, 
And cast from me the fear of hell. 

O blessed Christ ! O blessed Cross ! 

O blessed Spirit, that showed to me 
How terror is eternal loss, 

And Trust is immortality. 

Walter C. Smith. {Selected.) 

H 
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GLEAMS OF APOCALYPTIC LIGHT. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Key 'Note of the Book. 

" Behold, He cometh with clouds ; and every eye shall see Him, and 
they also which pierced Him; and all kindreds of the earth shall wail 
because of Him. Even so. Amen*" — Rev. i. 7. 

Doubtless one of the divine secrets of the marvellous 
power of the Bible over the human soul, is to be found in 
the fact that it is so emphatically the Book of Hope. It is 
a great characteristic, indeed, of both the Old and New 
Testament, that they look so much more to the future than 
any other book. They consist very largely of Prophecy, 
and the field of Prophecy is the field of Hope — the 
Future. The face of Hope is ever looking forward — 
onward ; she cannot look back without ceasing to be her- 
self : her eye is ever searching for and into that which is 
still unseen, — her finger is ever directed towards the point 
where, anon, the yet unkindled splendour of the dawn shall 
be seen flaming in the forehead of the morning. 

" Primeval Hope, the Aonion Muses say, 
When Man and Nature mourn'd their first decay ; 
When every form of death, and every woe, 
Shot from malignant stars to earth below ; 
When Murder bared her arm, and rampant War 
Yoked the red dragons of her iron car ; 
When Peace and Mercy, banished from the plain, 
Sprang on the viewless winds to heaven again : 
All, all forsook the friendless, guilty mind, 
But Hope, the Charmer, linger' d yet behind." 

So sings the poet, and so says the heart. And it is just 
because the great subject of the Apocalypse is " that 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ ;" which is, or should be to the 
Christian, in comparison with all other hopes, as the sun 
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amid its attendant planets ; that its mystic pages have ever 
possessed so irresistible an attraction for the tried, the 
sorrowful, and the oppressed. The fragrance of Hope 
being, as it were, wafted from its darkest sayings and most 
undecipherable hieroglyphs, like some rich Oriental perfume 
" that gives faint and subtle intimation of its existence even 
through the silken wrapping or ivory cabinet in which it is 
confined." 

For what is the Apocalypse ? Its very opening words, 
as though by a Divine foresight of the misapprehension of 
its meaning which has so widely and so long prevailed, 
distinctly inform us. It is not, as commonly but inaccu- 
rately styled, " the Book of RevelationS," nor yet, according 
to the erroneous title which it bears in our English version, 
"The Revelation of St. John the Divine; 1 ' but the 
" Revelation* of Jesus Christ." The Lord Jesus 
Christ is at once its subject and its object — the Revealer 
and the Revealed. He is the Revealer, for it is the " Reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ which God gave unto Him, to show 
unto His servants things which must shortly come to pass." 
But He is also the Revealed, because the words of the 
seventh verse of the first chapter (which we have placed at 
the commencement of this paper) strike the key-note to 
which the grand and awful music of the whole book is set, 
and in which, as it thus commences, so it also closes with 
the emphatic promise of the Coming One, — " He which 
testified these things saith, Surely I come quickly;" and 
the Church's ardent response thereto: "Even so; come, 
Lord Jesus." From the fifth to the nineteenth chapter, 
inclusive, we have indeed, as we apprehend, the concurrent 
earthly signs, judgments, and consequences of Christ's 
presence (vapovoia) in the aerial heavens ; the period of that 
presence being, apparently, the seventieth separated week 

* A few instances of the use of this word curoicaXvxic in other places 
of the New Testament may enable the reader to perceive its force : 
Rom. viii. 19; 1 Cor. i. 7 ; Gal. i. 12; 2 Thes. i. 7 ; 1 Pet. i. 7, 13 ; 
iv. 13. 

H 2 
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of Daniel (see Dan. ix. 24-27) ;* the commencement of 
which synchronises with the coming of the Lord in grace 
for His saints (1 Thess. iv. 15 — 17); who accordingly are 
found in heaven in the fourth chapter; while its termina- 
tion synchronises with the coming of the Lord with His 
saints in judgment to this earth, as represented in the 
nineteenth chapter of this book. 

It will be obvious, even from what has been already said, 
that the correct division of the Book of Revelation is inti- 
mately connected with its true interpretation. Now the 
key to its right division must doubtless be found in the 
19th verse of the first chapter : " Write, therefore, the things 
which thou sawest, and the things which are, and the 
things which are about to come to pass after these things." 
But the words, " the things which are," are susceptible of 
a twofold meaning. They may be taken as explanatory 
of the preceding clause, thus : " The things which thou 
sawest and what things they are (i.e., signify), and the 
things which shall be after these things ; " thus indicating 
a twofold division of the book : or they may be regarded 
as a separate clause, as given above, thus pointing out 
a threefold division of the book, " The things which thou 
sawest" {i.e., the vision of the first chapter); "the things 
which are " (i.e., the seven Epistles in their historico- 



* If we attentively consider this important prophecy we cannot fail to 
observe, that while one inclusive period of seventy weeks or hebdomads 
of years, is mentioned, this period is afterwards divided into three very 
unequal terms, of seven weeks, threescore and two weeks, and one 
week. In other words — 49 years, 434 years, and seven years. Now 
it can, we think, be shown that while the first two follow in due con- 
tinuous order, without any interruption — between the last two, namely, 
the threescore and two weeks and the one week, a long interval occurs — 
these last periods being separated one from the other by the whole period of 
Israel's dispersion, during which there is no Jewish note of time whatever, 
no reckoning of weeks or of years ; since for their sin in slaying the Just 
One, Israel is rejected by God, and so lost sight of by Him as His 
people. See Sir Edward Denny's Seventy Weeks of Daniel, by far the 
most satisfactory book we have met with on this subject. 
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prophetical aspect); and "the things which ure about to 
come to pass after these things " (i.e., as they are exhibited 
in the following visions, down to the final advent of the 
Lord "with the clouds, when every eye shall see Him "). 
Alford adopts the former construction. " Both on account 
of the construction in the original," he says, " and because 
the verb "are" unquestionably in this meaning of signify, 
occurs twice in the next verse, I have no hesitation in 
taking this meaning."* With Tregelles, Stier, Kelly and 
others, however, we prefer the latter; both because no 
interpretation of the whole of the first vision, in a sense 
corresponding to the interpretation of the symbols of the 
seven stars and the seven candlesticks in the twentieth verse, 
is given by St. John ; and also because (as will hereafter 
be shown) we hold that there is very sufficient evidence to 
prove that the Epistles to the Seven Churches are intended 
to be a prophetic panorama of the spiritual history of the 
Christian Church down to the close of the present dispen- 
sation, and therefore in themselves constitute " the things 
which are;" "the things which are about to come to pass 
after these things," being as to their true and plenary ful- 
filment still future. And accordingly at the commence- 
ment of the fourth chapter we read, "After these' things 
I saw," &c. 

Thus Stier, though himself belonging to the historical 
school of interpreters, writes : — " This triple description, 
which first of all excites attention to the comprehensive 
perfectness and most certain reality of the contents of the 
Book to be written, may be understood according to the 
three dimensions of time : what thou hast hitherto seen 
(the glorious manifestation described from verse 12 onwards) 
— the things which now are, and which are disclosed with 
an « I know,' must also be set down by thee, that is, the 
condition of these present churches as exhibited in these 
Epistles, chaps, ii. and iii. — and the things which shall be 



* New Testament for English Readers, in loc. 
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hereafter, as they will be seen in all the following visions 
down to the new Jerusalem, on the new earth, under the 
new heaven ; down to the eternally decisive, ' Blessed are ' 
— ' But without are!' This would give, in a certain sense, 
three divisions of the Book, unequal, indeed, as to their 
extent, but, in their substance, strictly Corresponding to 
each other : first, the appearance of the living Lord — then 
His seven Epistles — then the continuous epistle of what 
remained to be shown, with which chap. iv. i, may agree."* 
Various objections may doubtless be urged against such 
a division of the Book, only one or two of which can here 
be noticed. To select, in the first place, that which is per- 
haps the strongest, — How, it may fairly be asked, if eighteen 
hundred years have passed away, and the predictions of the 
Apocalypse remain unfulfilled, are we to understand the 
distinct assertion of the very first verse thereof, that the 
revelation was designed to show unto God's servants, 
" things which must shortly come to pass ? " A declaration 
repeated in the third verse in the words, " For the time is at 
hand." These words are, indeed, and not unfairly, regarded 
as the stronghold alike of the Praeterist and Historical 
schools of interpretation, though in point of fact they furnish 
a valid argument only for the former ; for if used to support 
the latter they must be read thus, — "The things which 
must shortly begin to come to pass " — " For the time of 
their inchoate fulfilment is at hand." And that this is an 
admissible sense we greatly doubt. One of the ablest 
writers of the Historical school, Jenour, makes the follow- 
ing candid admission on this point : — " With respect to the 
question of time involved in the words, ' which must shortly 
come to pass,' this, I think, must unquestionably be taken 
as referring to the whole period of the prophecy from the 
beginning to the end. That is to say, ' the things which 
must shortly come to pass,' are not merely 'the things 
which must shortly begin to happen, but ' the things all of 

* Words of the Risen Saviour (Clark), p. 103. 
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which shall shortly be accomplished. 1 So that shortly 
belongs, as I have just said, to the whole period embraced 
in the Revelation. Nor is it any objection to this view 
that nearly two thousand years have passed away, and yet 
that period is not expired. For precisely the same lan- 
guage is used in regard to the second coming of our Lord 
( c Behold I come quickly ') ; but we know, notwithstanding, 
He is not yet come. And as, therefore, that coming which 
is to take place at the close of the period, is spoken of as 
near, although still future, much more, surely, may the 
"whole prophetic period itself be regarded as relating to 
events all of which must ' shortly come to pass.' " * 

It is certainly important to observe, as this writer has 
pointed out, that whatever difficulty may attach to this 
language as used in reference to the period of the Apoca- 
lyptic judgments, the very same difficulty must attach to 
the use of precisely similar language in reference to the 
period of the Second Advent. Apart from this, however, 
two answers can be made to this objection which, though 
neither of them may appear quite satisfactory to the reader's 
mind, and in point of fact do not to the writer's, may yet 
avail to mitigate, if they do not entirely remove, the difficulty. 
The first is the fact that the Greek words translated " shortly" 
in the opening verse of the book (iv rax«)» do not generally 
in the New Testament mean " soon " or " shortly," but 
" rapidly." We have a very clear instance of this in Luke 
xviii. 7, 8 : " Shall not God avenge His own elect — though 
He bear long with them ? It tells you that He will avenge 
them iv tclxu — quickly," not " speedily." And with this 
promise, that in Rom. xvi. 20 is plainly parallel : " The 
God of Peace shall bruise Satan under your feet quickly 
(iv rax*)" That is to say, the Roman disciples were in 
patience to possess their souls because, though the Lord 
might tarry long, yet He certainly would in His own time 
inflict swift and signal vengeance upon their great Adver- 



Rationale Apocalypticum, Vol. I., p. 62. 
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sary and give them the victory. And in truth what is there 
more characteristic of God's judgments than this, — that 
He ever shoots at His enemies "with a swift arrow?" 
That however long the judgment may be delayed — however 
" slowly doth His wrath arise " — however patiently He 
bears " with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted 
to destruction," yet when the hour of judgment does strike, 
the judgment which it brings is, like the thunder-bolt, as 
terrible in its rapidity as in its severity. 

Secondly, for this argument will hardly apply to the third 
verse, where the word used is tyytfc — a word of closeness in 
time, place, or relation ; may not an event, or series of 
events, be said to be " at hand" which is not only certain 
to take place, but may, for aught we know, do so at any 
time — however long in point of fact it should actually be 
delayed ? In this sense we may perhaps, in its ultimate 
and deeper application, understand that saying of our Lord's 
in John vii. 6 : " My time is not yet come, but your time is 
always ready." That is to say, the time of my going up to 
the feast, intimately connected as it is with the time and 
circumstances of My death, is to Me no matter of uncer- 
tainty. That I am to die not at the Feast of Tabernacles 
but at the Passover is not only a thing of Divine appoint- 
ment, but one also known to Myself (see John vii. 30, and 
xiii. 1). But the precise time of any contingent event in 
your lives, or even the time of your death, though also in 
a lower sense matters of Divine appointment, are unknown 
to you : " Be ye therefore ready, for in such an hour as ye 
think not the Son of man cometh." These two facts, then ; 
first, that the Greek words in the first verse may denote the 
rapidity of the judgment when it does come, as well as the 
nearness of its approach ; and, secondly, that any event of 
vital importance to us, which may happen at any time, and 
for which we are bound to be prepared, may be and ought 
to be regarded by us as always " at hand," will at least 
help us to understand the application of such language as 
this alike to the Apocalyptic judgments and to the Second 
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-Advent with which they stand, as we shall see, so inseparably 
connected. 

But further, it is objected that the brief period of seven 
3rears or a little more, is not only totally inadequate for the 
Infliction of the predicted judgments, but that it is un- 
xeasonable to suppose that this short space of time should 
occupy so large a portion of the prophetic field in this book. 
"What is the real or special value of the book, it may be 
sCsked, to the Church of God' throughout nearly the whole 
of the Christian dispensation, if, as you maintain, it is 
nearly all occupied with events to transpire on earth only 
after the removal of the Church to her heavenly home ? 
" Is it not much more practical, and therefore more 
probable, to regard the book as sketching the whole career 
of the Church, or the entire action of the world towards her 
throughout these past eighteen centuries ?" To this we 
reply, for ourselves, that we neither desire nor design to 
exclude a partial, inchoative, germinant historical fulfilment 
of the seals, trumpets, and vials of the Apocalypse ; but 
only affirm that their ultimate, plenary, and literal fulfil- 
ment is still future, and will transpire in immediate con- 
nection with the Lord's coming. As Mr. Lincoln has well 
said : " The reply to this specious form of argument — and 
I submit that the reply is a complete one — is that this book 
pictures those evil principles when they have come to 
maturity which professors now love and defend, and which 
even Christians themselves need to be warned of. Such 
principles — the very same as in this book are seen ripe for 
judgment — are really at work now. For instance, " even 
now are there many Antichrists," opposing Him and 
attempting to take. His place. Even now the world is the 
same as it will be then, at His appearing ; only its wicked- 
ness and hostility to Him are as yet more dissembled. We 
can behold here how that evil will end, when He "who 
now hinders " by His presence its full development has, 
departed, and when the Church with Him has gone ! In 
like manner, the crucifixion of the Lord Jesus, in the pre- 
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ceding dispensation, was only the due close and climax of 
evil that had been for centuries before perpetrated and 
plausibly defended by those who knew not God, however 
pious they were in those times. And so the final issue of 
such a tendency is beheld at last in the Son of God being 
slain by those who sat in Moses' seat. Thus the enormity 
of its religious wickedness all along is judged. Now things 
are somewhat changed. Now the tendency is not merely 
to the rejection of the true ; but in addition, to the recep- 
tion with delight of the false. Hence the final rejection of 
the name of Christ, with the imminent worship of the beast 
to be set up by the Antichrist, and also the determined 
opposition to everything of Christ's — all this is preparing, 
yea, struggling for full development even now. The Book 
of the Revelation shows us the workings of these evils 
when at their height. Thus may those who fear God be 
made spiritually sensitive to distinguish between plausi- 
bilities and realities, between names and verities, and not 
seek to mock a holy God, because He is slow to execute 
judgment. Imagine a line drawn across a sheet of paper, 
faintly coloured at first, but towards the end the colour 
more perceptible, until it is quite easily perceived. So does 
God here show us the evils now denied to exist, yet loved 
and gloried in by most professors. He shows them and 
what they lead to, and how they will be judged by Him 
when they are ripe and come to the full." 

As regards the insufficiency of the time specified for the 
infliction of the Apocalyptic judgments, this is certainly 
a difficulty which every passing year, and every fresh 
achievement of science, tends to diminish. The railway 
and the electric telegraph have already done much to 
remove it. It has been asserted that Sir Isaac Newton 
wrote a book, in which he admitted that certain Scripture 
prophecies, especially some in the Revelation, could not 
be accomplished till men had discovered the means of 

* The Latter Rain, Vol. VI., pp. 69, 70. 
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travelling at the rate of forty miles an hour ; and that the 
great French infidel, Voltaire, on reading this, pronounced 
Newton a fool for believing in the possibility of such 
a thing. The anecdote is apocryphal, but not in itself 
improbable. Already, then, much more has been ac- 
complished than Newton, according to this story, deemed 
necessary to accelerate the course of events. Not only do 
we " sever a portion of the subtle lightning — so awful when 
uncontrolled — and as it thrills along the slender wire, with 
the ocean roaring above it," make it carry our words to the 
New World, and bring back an answer, not in months, or 
weeks, or even days, but in a few minutes; but by the aid of 
" arms of precision," a war which would in past times 
have raged for years, is now decided in a week. Every- 
thing in the present day is done, not only on a gigantic 
scale, but with the most amazing rapidity, and he were 
surely overbold who, merely from the stand-point of 
human probability, should dogmatically assert that even 
"seven years" was too short a time for the execution of 
the tremendous judgments of the Apocalypse. " For He 
is (then) finishing the reckoning, and. cutting it short in 
righteousness ; because a short reckoning will the Lord 
make upon the earth " (Rom. ix. 28). 

The key-note of the whole book, we repeat, is the coming 
of the Lord ; and we can give no sounder or more important 
rule for its right interpretation than this ; that every state- 
ment made in it, every occurrence described in it, should 
be viewed in its relation to that supreme event. And oh ! 
what an absorbing interest, what a transcendent import- 
ance, what an unspeakable preciousness, does this thought 
impart to its study ! The coming of the Lord ! Have 
we who not only believe that He will come, but find in His 
coming " our " only " hope " for the Church and for the 
world, ever tried to realise all that the loss of that hope — if 
it could be lost — would be to us ? One of the most power- 
ful female writers of the day has told us that she once had 
a vivid and most startling dream : — " I dreamed," she 
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writes, "that I was standing on a certain broad grassy 
space in the park of my old home. It was totally dark, but 
I was conscious that I was in the midst of an immense 
crowd. We were all gazing upward into the murky sky, 
and a sense of some fearful calamity was over us, so that 
no one spoke aloud. Suddenly overhead appeared, through 
a rift in the black heavens, a branch of stars which I recog- 
nised as the belt and sword of Orion. Then went forth a 
cry of despair from all our hearts. We knew, though no 
one said it, that these stars proved it was not a cloud or 
mist which, as we had somehow believed, was causing the 
darkness. No ; the air was clear : it was high noon, and 
the sun had not risen ! .That was the tremendous reason 
why we beheld the stars. The sun would never rise again!" 
And if they could be convinced by some infallible revela- 
tion that, in like manner to this awful dream, the fulness of 
God's appointed time was not only come, but past ; that 
the Sun of Righteousness would never arise with healing 
under His wings upon this sorrowful and distracted world ; 
that the heavenly Bridegroom — for whom His Church had 
prayed and waited through this long night of ages — would 
never return to receive her unto Himself; there would go 
up from the hearts of God's people " a cry that shivered to 
the tingling stars," for they would feel that the light of the 
prophetic Word, to which they had so long taken heed, had 
indeed gone out ; not in the brightening of the promised 
morning, but amid the darkness of an everlasting night. 
But blessed be God, it is not — it shall not be so. Our 
hope is one that maketh not ashamed. " Behold, He 
cometh with the clouds, and every eye shall see Him, and 
they also which pierced Him ; and all kindreds of the earth 
shall wail because of Him. Even so. Amen." 

W. Maude. 
(To be continued.) 
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Science versus Materialism. — Have we not been told 
that since the researches of Grassiolet and others the last 
weak barriers between man and the completest apes had 
broken quite away ? That was the new discovery ? It 
was, indeed, as old as Button, at any rate, for he says this : 
" The soul, and thought, and speech do not depend on the 
form or organisation of the body. Nothing proves better 
that these are peculiar gifts granted alone to man, for the 
highest ape, which neither speaks nor thinks, has, never- 
theless, a body, limbs, senses, brain, and tongue, entirely 
like a man. It can mimic all the movements and actions 
of a man, and is still incapable of any human act." This 
argument has been used lately to humble us. Perhaps it 
is the best proof of all against Materialism. " If," says the 
great French theplogian Bossuet, " the organs are common 
to man and beast, then the mind is not bound up with the 
organs, and God can conceal under the same appearances 
divers treasures." — Archbishop of York, — Sermon before the 
British Association at Bradford. 1873. 

Reason and Revelation. — Among the circle of those 
who worship the one God, and who accept reason and 
revelation as teaching His worship, two tendencies are 
discernible, having their ultimate development severally in 
two schools : of which the one so depreciates reason in 
honouring revelation, and the other so depreciates revela- 
tion in honouring reason that, listening to them, we seem 
to have two teachers offered to us, between whom, though 
both from God, we have to choose as between two masters. 
If the teaching of the pure reason and that of unadulterated 
revelation were heard together, no such choice would pre- 
sent itself. So far as they spoke of the same thing, both 
teachings would be one : revelation sealing reason — reason 
securing acceptance for revelation ; their oneness declaring 
one Divine source ; while in that which revelation added to 
the light of reason, there would be harmony with what was 
common, yet a development and progress which would 
justify the addition as not uncalled-for, but having all the 
value of a further light to which it laid claim. But reason 
— what men call reason — is not always pure reason, nor 
entitled to that obedience of faith to which pure reason is 
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entitled. Nor, on the other hand, is that which is to men 
a revelation — (that is the sense which they attach to revela- 
tion) — the pure revelation which God has given, or entitled 
to the faith which is the due response of the human spirit 
to the very voice of God. — Dr. John McLeod Campbell. 

St. Ambrose on Future Punishment. — In a letter to 
the Spectator, the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies writes: — "It 
may be a comfort to some readers if I adduce here the 
authority of St. Ambrose, a doctor Ecclesiae whom no wor- 
shipper of Catholic orthodoxy would venture to charge with 
heresy. St. Ambrose asserts that, even to the ungodly, 
death may be considered a gain ; " for it is worse to live to 
sin than to die in sin (gravius est enim ad peccatum vivere 
quam in peccato mori), for the ungodly man, so long as he 
lives, augments his sin ; if he dies, he ceases to sin." (De 
Bono Mortis, ss. 28.) He asks why death is feared ; and 
answers, that one reason is, that people are afraid of the 
punishments that will follow, being terrified by the fables of 
the poets : " Hcec plena sunt fabularum, nee tarnen negave- 
rim nee tamen negaverim pcenas esse post mortem." (Ibid. 
33.) There is something very significant in this phrase, 
" Yet I would not deny that there are punishments after 
death." St. Ambrose's idea that a man cannot sin after 
death may be a peculiar one ; but his repudiation of the 
doctrine of hopeless and endless punishment is unequivocal, 
and sufficiently proves that such repudiation is compatible 
with stainless orthodoxy. And his high appreciation of 
the essential evil of sin appears in the following remark — 
" Those who are unbelievers descend into hell whilst they 
live ; though they seem to live with us, yet they are in 
hell." (Ibid. 56.) 

The Perfect Love. — There is a- passage in John's 
Epistle that is sometimes given to the children of God to 
their hurt. It is this, " Perfect love casteth out fear." 
Some people give that away to the disciple : now I claim 
it for my Lord. In the original there is an article before 
the word " perfect," so that it reads, " The perfect love 
casteth out fear." And where was that perfect love mani- 
fested but on Calvary ? Faith learns that love, faith appre- 
hends that love ; and if you would have victory over fear, 
it is by seeing this perfect love and its manifestation on the 
Cross. There it shines in noon-day splendour. It is not 
your imperfect love that is meant ; that will never be per- 
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feet. " Ah but," you say, " you forget John follows it up 
by saying, ' Herein is our love made perfect.' " I claim 
this again for the Lord. Look at the margin. It is, 
" Herein is the love with us made perfect." It is the love 
of God come down from heaven to us ; it is Immanuel's 
love. And the Apostle says, " Here is the love of God 
come down from heaven into our hearts, and made perfect." 
This word " perfect " has the same meaning as when the 
Lord Jesus used it concerning Himself in Luke xiii. 32 — 
" The third day I shall be perfect." That is, installed into 
full office in sacrifice. Now this love of God reaches the 
goal, is installed into its full office, when it enables the 
believer to have boldness in the day of judgment. As long 
as you have fear in your heart, you have not fully appre- 
hended that perfect love of God. Take in that perfect love 
of God manifested in Christ, and you will have boldness in 
the day of judgment, in the day of His coming, which is 
drawing near. — Rev. A. A. Bonar. 

The Preparation of the Mind. — No one can learn 
what he has not preparation for learning. A chemist may 
tell his most precious secrets to a carpenter, and he shall 
be none the wiser; the secrets he would not utter to a 
chemist for an estate. God screens us evermore from pre- 
mature ideas. Our eyes are holden that we cannot see 
things that stare us in the face, until the hour arrives when 
the mind is ripened ; then we behold them, and the time 
when we saw them not is like a dream. — Emerson. 
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The Immortality of the Soul ; an Inquiry into the Meaning 
of Words, the True Force of which is denied by such 
as reject the Immortality of the Soul. London : R. L. 
Allan. 

This is rather an able little pamphlet on the "orthodox" 
side of the question. Unlike many of its class, it contains 
something like argument, and displays some learning; 
nevertheless, proof of the natural immortality of the 
human soul, it furnishes none whatever. The aim of the 
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writer is to show that modern " Annihilationism " is 
simply a revival of the opinions of the mystic Rabbis, the 
Cabalists, and the Gnostics of the second and third cen- 
turies. Well, supposing this could be proved, it surely 
does not follow that an opinion must be false because the 
Rabbis or the Gnostics held it. Mr. Spurgeon condemns 
our views because they are "new;" the writer of this tract 
condemns them because they are as old as the second 
century. We, ourselves, hold them to be still older, i.e., 
even as old as the teaching of Christ Himself. The follow- 
ing extract may interest some of our readers : — 

" The mystic Rabbis say men who have only nephesh, 
die simply. The nephesh goes down and remains in the 
grave. If it got united to the ruach, then it did not. 'There 
is a garment/ they said, * which subsists and which does 
not subsist, is seen and is not seen ; with this the psuche 
(animal soul, or nephesh) is clothed.' But the nephesh was 
not for them immortal, and where this only was there the 
life of the soul was in the blood. ' That which befalleth the 
sons of men befalleth beasts ; even one thing befalleth 
them. As one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they all have 
one breath. So that a man hath no pre-eminence over a 
beast ; for all is vanity.' (Eccl. iii. 19.) The beast ceases 
to exist, and so does the man; nephesh is all one has, 
nephesh is all the other has, both go to dust alike. They 
lie in hell like sheep : death gnaws upon them. The 
mystic Rabbis are found again, and the ancient Gnostics. 
The nephesh has not put on the ivtvpa a(f>Qapmac 9 the garment 
of incorruptibility andimmortality. It has gone down under 
death, and there it lies. So in the Clementinas, iii. 20, 
(early Gnostic writings pretending to be Clement's,) on 
Genesis ii. 7, he attributes to the breath of God, Ocov irvorj, 
as an indescribable clothing of the ypv X rj y its being able to 
be immortal." 

An Exposition of the Parable of the Ten Virgins. By C. 
W. Conolly, Jacksonville, Fla. 

With the exception of a few incidental remarks to which 
we must take exception, this is a useful and Scriptural 
exposition of the great parable. We may give an extract 
in a future number. 
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SPIRITUALISM* 

That which is the inherent weakness of Materialism is at 
the same time the latent strength of Spiritualism — namely, 
the instinctive conviction of the human soul that death — the 
death of the body — is not the termination, or even the inter- 
ruption, of its personal conscious existence. The methods 
of Spiritualism may be unscientific ; its alleged phenomena 
may be, to a very large extent, utterly unreliable; its 
asserted revelations may be intellectually contemptible ; 
but still it has, and will continue to have, a strange and 
portentous vitality, because it is founded on, and appeals 
to, a universal intuition. Materialism, on the other hand, 
is, we know, eminently scientific ; there is doubtless, also, 
much in Nature apparently tending to confirm it, and its 
advocates include some of the finest and most cultured 
minds of the present day; but nevertheless its lasting or 
universal acceptance is not in the least to be feared, simply 
because it is at war with the universal instinct of a spiritual 



* Where are the Dead ? or y Spiritualism Explained, An Account of 
the Astounding Phenomena of Spiritualism, affording Positive Proof, by 
Undeniable Facts, that those we mourn as Dead are still Alive. By 
Fritz. Second Edition. London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1873. 

Spiritualism in the Light of God's Word. Three Lectures. By the 
Rev. John Kelly. London : S. W. Partridge and Co. 
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life, and every theory which is thus at war with a human 
instinct carries within itself the seed of its own inevitable 
dissolution. 

Undoubtedly there are at the present time many in- 
fluences tending to Materialism. The tendency of science 
is mainly in that direction ; the tendency of certain systems 
of philosophical scepticism is still more so ; and, above all, 
the intense desire of gain, and absorption in the business 
and interests of this life, is practically the most powerful 
ally of Materialism of the three. Now, as ever, for one 
man who denies a future life, there are fifty who ignore it ; 
and it is, we apprehend, the natural recoil of the human 
mind, in its more thoughtful moments, from the precipice 
to which these roads lead, which manifests itself, among 
other forms, in Spiritualism. It is the protest of human 
nature against Materialism, whether of the head or of the 
heart, and though a grotesque and grovelling spectre enough, 
not wholly useless if it breaks in and disturbs the godless 
slumbers of the physicist, the secularist, and the worldling. 
We must be fair even to Spiritualism, and therefore we will 
frankly confess that the ' cui bono argument,' so often used 
against it, does not seem to us, per se, very strong. " Not 
in a single instance," wrote the Illustrated London News 
some time ago, " from the time that quacks in America set 
the system going for the legitimate service of quackery — - 
that is, for gain, — up to the last hysterical blockhead who 
fainted because somebody trod on his toes in the dark, has 
one single revelation been made which has done the slightest 
good to any individual or to society. . . . We ask the whole 
body of those who believe that they have access to the spirit 
world whether one of them can tell us the name of the 
Coram-street assassin ? Let them ' rap ' that out, and they 
shall exchange their present position — that of mountebanks 
— for that of priests of a new cultus" 

But to all such bumptious " common sense," as this 
writer and many of his readers doubtless regarded it, the 
words of John Wesley appear to us a very sufficient answer: 
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" If but one account of the intercourse of men with separate 
spirits be admitted, the whole castle in the air (Materialism, 
&c.) falls to the ground." Psychologists and theologians 
are disputing now, as they have been for centuries past, 
whether the human soul has, or has not, any separate con- 
scious existence ; and we may safely predict that on psycho- 
logical and theological grounds the controversy will never 
be settled. But no man who has had, or is firmly persuaded 
that he has had, actual communication with a departed 
human spirit, can ever doubt on this question again; for 
him, at all events, the controversy is at an end ; and against 
the impenetrable shield of his assured conviction all the 
spears of Materialism are broken like very straws. He has 
for himself and for ever, — 

" The prophecy and intimation, 
Nor faint nor feeble adumbration, 
Of that great world of light which lies 
Beyond all mortal destinies." 

Are we, then, the startled reader may feel disposed to 
ask, the advocates of Spiritualism ? Is this an element 
in "Our Hope?" By.no means. Our repudiation of 
Spiritualism will immediately be seen to be as utter, and 
our condemnation of it as severe, as its most determined 
opponent can desire ; but in reference to it, as well as to 
every other system, theory, or opinion, it is our earnest 
desire to be guided by the noble maxim of John Stuart Mill, 
that " a doctrine is not judged at all until it is judged in its 
best form. 1 * We have, therefore, stated what we consider 
the strongest argument for Spiritualism, as fairly and clearly 
as we could ; but, having done so, we must nevertheless 
record our solemn protest and earnest warning against the 
system, as at once sinful, delusive, and antichristian. 

1. Spiritualism is sinful. Conceding all that its 
advocates claim, so far as the phenomena is concerned, 
Spiritualism is confessedly, nay, avowedly necromancy — 
seeking to the dead for knowledge which the wisdom of 
God has withheld — and, as such, the Divine condemnation 

1 2 
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stands recorded against it in the most explicit terms in the 
Scriptures. 

" / find,'" says Mr. Kelly, " that such intercourse with 
departed spirits as they systematically profess to cultivate is 
wholly condemned and forbidden in God's Word ; is shown 
to be defiling, to be an abomination to the Lord, to have 
been characteristic of those nations whom Israel dispossessed, 
whose territory Israel occupied, and a chief cause of their 
dispossession." 

Thus we read, in Leviticus xix. 31 : " Regard not them 
that have familiar spirits, neither seek after wizards, to be 
defiled by them." And again (xx. 6) : " And the soul that 
turneth after such as have familiar spirits, and after wizards, 
to go a whoring after them, I will even set My face against 
that soul, and will cut him off from among his people." 

In Deuteronomy also (xviii. 9 — 14) we read : " When 
thou art come into the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee, thou shalt not learn to do after the abominations of 
those nations. There shall not be found among you any- 
one that maketh his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire, or that useth Divinations, or an observer of times, 
or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter 
with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. (Heb., 
" one seeking to the dead ;" Sept., " one questioning the 
dead.") For all that do these things are an abomination 
unto the Lord ; and because of those abominations the 
Lord thy God doth drive them out before thee." 

Nor is this the language of the Law alone, — that of the 
Prophets is perfectly in accord therewith. In Isa. viii. 19, 
we read: "And when they shall say unto you, Seek unto 
them that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep, 
and that mutter : should not a people seek unto their God ? 
for the living to the dead ?" And when, in Psalm cvi. 28, 
it is brought as a charge against the Israelites that — 

44 They joined themselves to Baal Peor, 
They ate the sacrifices of the dead " — 

the two lines of the parallelism seem to repeat the same 
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idea in a different form ; the Baalim being simply ' lords/ 
heroes, or, in other words, deified dead men. Hence, when 
it is said in the 37th verse of this Psalm, as previously by 
Moses in Deuteronomy xxx. 17, "They sacrificed their 
sons and their daughters unto OH$ " (literally ' lords ' or 

' rulers'), the meaning obviously is, OHttf being a synonym 

of Baalim and put for it, (hence rightly rendered by the 
Septuagint ' daifiovta '), " They sacrificed their sons and 
their daughters unto demons," or deified dead men. 

But to this testimony those Spiritualists who in any 
distinct sense acknowledge the authority of the Bible 
(a very small minority, there is reason to fear), make 
a twofold answer. In the first place, they maintain that 
we, as Christians, or even as Gentiles, are not bound by 
the enactments' of the Jewish law. This is, in one sense, 
perfectly true; yet it is essential to distinguish, even in 
relation to the Mosaic law, between ' sins* and ' trespasses;* 
the latter being in many cases ceremonial only, and there- 
fore merely of national and temporary obligation, but the 
former violations of what Cudworth calls " the law of 
eternal and immutable morality." Now to which of these 
categories necromancy belongs is at once determined by the 
fact that, as we have shown, its practice was regarded by 
God as a heinous sin in the case of the Canaanites who were 
under no obligation to observe the Mosaic law. Moreover, 
it remains for us to enquire, What is the testimony of the 
New Testament on this subject ? The answer is neither 
faint nor dubious — the New Testament condemns necro- 
mancy as distinctly and emphatically as the Old. 
Christ, we know, gave His disciples power to cast out 
demons, but we nowhere read that He gave them any 
power to invoke them ; and amid the miraculous gifts 
entrusted to Apostolic hands, while that of restoring the 
dead to bodily life has a place, that of calling up a spirit — 
either human or angelic — has none whatever. On the con- 
trary, not only do we find " witchcraft " classed, in Galatians 
v. 19 — 2 1, with such " works of the flesh" as idolatry, murder, 
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uncleanness, and drunkenness; and the "worship of 
demons " (dead men) referred to in Revelation ix. 20, 21, 
as an indication of hopeless impenitence and apostacy, even 
under the most fearful Divine judgments ; but in the six- 
teenth chapter of the same book we are taught, that " the 
spirits of demons working miracles " is the instrumentality 
whereby " the kings of the whole world " are to be gathered 
to the awful Armageddon ; while almost at the close of the 
Sacred Canon stands the solemn warning that " sorcerers 
. . . shall have their part in the lake which burnetii with 
fire and brimstone, which is the second death." 

But, secondly, it is argued by those who call themselves 
* Christian Spiritualists,' that this Divine prohibition and 
condemnation extends and applies only to such as cultivate 
intercourse with evil spirits. This apology, however, cannot 
be accepted; the Scriptures do not in a single instance 
recognise or even hint at any such distinction. The case 
of Saul, moreover, proves the contrary : it was a good 
spirit — even that of God's holy prophet — that Saul went 
to Endor to consult through the distinguished ' medium ' 
who resided there ; but nevertheless his conduct in so doing 
is clearly regarded as sinful, and was followed by swift and 
terrible judgment : nor is it without solemn significance 
that, according to his own confession, it was only when the 
Lord had departed from him, and " answered him not, 
neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets," that 
he had recourse to ' Spiritualism.' And surely in this case, 
and not in this case alone, is the deep saying of Novalis 
true : " Where God is not, spectres rule." 

Furthermore, it is admitted that " multitudes of low, 
undeveloped, deceptive spirits " haunt the Spiritualists' 
circle,* and in some of their books forms of exorcism are 
to be found. As Dr. Charles Beecher says : " Already 
Pythagorean regimen for mediums is hinted at. Already 
interrogations are heard, * Is this a happy spirit ? ' or, * Is 



* Ballon's Spiritual Manifestations, p. 8. 
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this an wwhappy spirit ? ' and hymns are sung and other 
means employed to detain the one and expel the other. 
Exorcisms abound in Cahagnet's Celestial Telegraph. 
Mrs. Hauffe employed them, and wore an amulet which 
ran about her person like a living thing. And there is 
scarce a circle but has its own counterfeit spirit detector. "f 
If, then, we must decline to pin our faith on' any such delu-' 
sive expedients as these; if we are not infatuated enough to 
believe, for instance, that a small bag containing " assafce- 
tida, sabina, cayenne, stramonium seeds, a small magnet, 
and a paper inscribed ' The Son of God came to destroy the 
works of the devil,' " can exert any influence over evil 
spirits ; then (even if we could admit the distinction between 
• white ' and ' black ' Spiritualism contended for) it is plain 
'that the only effectual way of avoiding the sin and danger 
of holding communication with evil spirits is — to sliun the 
^Spiritualists' circle altogether. It is in vain for Spiritualists 
to misapply the words of the Apostle John, and tell us we 
must "try the spirits whether they are of God," unless they 
can furnish us with a criterion, at once available and infal- 
lible, whereby this maybe done. One such criterion indeed 
we know of; it is given by St. John himself in the imme- 
diate context of the words just quoted, and so often garbled 
by the Spiritualists : " Hereby know ye the Spirit of God : 
every Spirit that confesseth Jesus Christ come in the flesh 
is of God ; and every spirit that confesseth not Jesus Christ 
come in the flesh is not of God " (1 John iv. 2). Will 
Spiritualists accept this as the only true criterion, and act 
upon it ? Are they prepared to say, with Paul, " Though 
we or an angel from heaven preach any other Gospel unto 
you than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed " (Gal. i. 8)? Alas, evidence to the contrary is 
only too abundant, as we shall show in another paper. 

(To be continued.) 



f Beecher's Review of the Spiritual Manifestations, p. 73. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF MAN. 

ARTICLE II. 

Its Continuance. 

m 

The continuance of the soul is the continuance of the 
man. This follows from what was advanced in our first 
article. The soul is the seat of personal life, the principle 
of the identity of the living being. We are much mistaken 
if this truth does not shed a welcome light on many pro- 
blems of our existence. 

The body is constantly changing. The material particles 
which enter into its formation are continually coming and 
going. So completely is this the case, that the human 
body of to-day has not in its composition one atom that 
helped to constitute it ten years ago. It is a house under- 
going continual repairs, every several brick is in its turn 
removed ; piece by piece the whole fabric is over and over 
again rebuilt during the ordinary term of human life. 

And yet the identity of the man is not lost. The fleeting 
body is the home of an abiding soul. The conscious soul 
or self of to-day is conscious of being the same self as that 
of former years. The change of the body's particles has 
not broken the thread of the soul's continuity. 

Nay! a sort of secondary identity is imparted to the 
body. In essential structure and temperament and feature, 
the body of the man is the same as that of the boy. Sub- 
ject to certain modifications, the new materials are ever 
disposed in the same fashion as the old. The pointed nose 
does not gradually become flattened. The protuberant 
cheek-bones mark the person for life. We look for no 
freaks in the growth of faces. The impress of unshared 
individuality is permanently stamped on every human 
body. 

We seem to have a right to say that we can give a 
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biblical explanation of this secondary identity of the human 
body. It is derived. It results from the primary identity 
of the soul. The soul is not a mere inhabitant of the 
body. It is the genius of the place. It is the soul of the 
body ; and what more can we say ? This appears to be so 
far from a mere truism, that- it half startles us with its sig- 
nificance. The soul of a man is the soul of his body. Its 
presence is everywhere throughout the body. Its favour is 
life. Its frown is death. It accepts, controls, moulds, 
retains, rejects. Science may come in and tell us, as far 
as she can, how the soul does all this — by what instru- 
mentalities, after what methods. But it is the soul that 
does it all, for the soul is the self. It is the soul that lives; 
and, therefore, it is the soul that performs the acts by which 
life is carried forward. And each soul lives its own life in 
its own way. Its individuality is unalienable, and it is 
irrepressible. 

But the body dies as well as changes ; and the question 
arises whether the soul can survive death. This question 
springs naturally from the progress of our observations ; 
or, rather, the tenour of these makes the question a natural 
one. We are quite prepared for it. 

Atomic death is already before us, and is seen to be con- 
sistent with unbroken soul-life. Matter, once a part of my 
living self, is taken away ; alive once, it is dead now. Yet 
my soul survives unharmed. And so the question comes, 
Can that soul which does survive the daily death of isolated 
atoms, also survive the death of the whole aggregate of 
atoms of which my body is composed ? Thanks to science 
for preparing us for this question. Scientific inquiry has 
naturalised it amongst us. 

In another way this question of the soul's survival is 
commended to our favourable regard. We have found an 
" inner man " dwelling within the " outer man." The 
biblical interchangeableness of self and soul yields us this 
conception. The soul is the self; but it is the inner self, 
which is the same thing as saying it is the " inner man." 
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Well, but does the " inner man " decline towards death, 
step for step, with the " outer man ? " We know that, in 
some cases at least, it does not. At the very time that the 
" outward man " is perishing — is passing through the pro- 
Cess of being thoroughly corrupted or marred — the " inward 
man " is being renewed day by day (2 Cor. iv. 16). This 
looks exceedingly like the awaiting of diverse destinies for 
the two. Presumably, the " inner man " will survive the 
" outer," the soul will survive the body; — at least in the 
heirs of life. The capacity of the soul to be held on its 
unbroken existence is rendered probable. 

That there is more evidence, and evidence of a more 
positive nature, in the Holy Scriptures, will scarcely be 
desired by any. The question, of course, is whether that 
evidence, as a whole, can be pronounced conclusive. Is it 
reasonably satisfactory ? None can doubt that, in deciding 
upon this, much must depend on the apparent congruity of 
the thing to be proved : which throws us back on a number 
of connected issues, and shows how much hinges on 
collateral inquiries. Above all, it is indispensable that the 
question to be discussed be rightly and wisely stated. The 
distinguishableness of the soul — its continuity — its sepa- 
rableness ; — how manifestly connected are all these notions ! 
how they roll on in augmenting volume into the further 
question of the soul's survival at death ! 

We have said there is more positive evidence ; but even 
this is cumulative. When Rachael died, her soul ' departed ' 
(Gen. xxxv. 18), went forth, went out. Whither did it go ? 
It is reasonable to infer that it went somewhere ; and, in 
any case, it is worth noticing that* it is not said to have 
ceased to be. We know whither it went. It went to 
Hades — the place where the souls of the saints were to 
wait the time decreed for them till their chaliphak, their 
renewal, their resurrection should come (Job xiv. 14); 
when their waiting souls should be redeemed from the 
hand of Hades (Ps. xlix. 15). Thither went the souls of 
the rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi.). Thither went the 
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soul of Christ (Ps. xvi., and Acts ii.), who was in all points 
made like unto His brethren ; and thither the soul of the 
forgiven robber (Luke xxiii.). We are not now discussing 
the question of place, save as indicating the fact of the 
survival of the soul somewhere. 

To the same conclusion point both those visions of 
"souls" recorded in the Apocalypse (vii. 9 — 11; xx. 4), 
more especially the former. The natural effect of the 
record on the reader's mind is, that these souls must have 
been in a state of survival, else even the spirit-rapt John 
had not beheld them " under the altar ; " must have been 
there waiting the choq — the decree — appointed for them, 
longing intensely for their chaliphah to come. 

The mind that is prepared to admit evidence which may 
be described as determinative, even if it be not overwhelm- 
ing, will probably acquiesce in the foregoing proofs as fairly 
adequate to sustain the conclusion affirmed in this article. 
The mind thus satisfied of the soul's capacity for survival 
at the dissolution of the body, looks onward still further, 
even to the resurrection itself, and sees in this conclusion 
a probable solution of the question, how the raised man can 
be the very same man that was laid prostrate in death. It 
shows that the thread of personal identity may remain un- 
broken by the first death — may run on until it is again 
taken up into the manifold texture of resurrection life. The ' 
" outer man " has been " utterly marred," but the " inward 
man " has been " renewed," preserved, and again clothed 
upon with an outer man, which — without of necessity, being 
formed of one particle of the dust that returned to dust — 
shall receive a valid title to become the inheritor of that 
merely secondary identity which the changing body pos- 
sessed in this life. In other words, something of the mortal 
man is left to put on immortality, and be swallowed up 
thereby. The essential self of the man has not ceased to 
be. The very it that once bore the image of the earthy 
Adam, now puts on and wears the image of the heavenly 
Adam. The possibility of a resurrection, as distinguished 
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from a totally new creation, passes into accomplished 
fact. 

It is frankly admitted that some of the above remarks 
bear a more forcible reference to such as have been born 
from above than to others. Nevertheless every word 
may be of force as illustrating a grand principle. The 
soul will survive in some cases, therefore it may in all. A 
more exhaustive examination might not only show that it 
willy but might reveal the diversity of condition under 
which the soul's survival is to be ensured both to saint and 
to sinner. 

But this account of the continuance of human personality 
would be radically defective if it were closed without some 
further exhibition of the function of the human spirit in se- 
curing that continuance. 

We have said above that the soul lives. This is emphati- 
cally true. But it is as true that the spirit causes to live. 
We regard this distinction as one which is not more truth- 
seeming in its enunciation, than it is fruitful of great con- 
sequences, in its development and application. 

It is true as well as seems so. It penetrates the Holy 
Scriptures through and through. " God is spirit " — God ! 
who is the very fountain of all life. The Bible never says 
that God is " soul." Is not this very significant ? Then, 
too, the capability of giving life, causing to live, making 
alive, is over and over again expressly attributed to spirit. 
(See Job xxvi. 13; xxxiii. 4; xxxiv. 14, 15; Ps. xxxiii. 6; 
civ. 30; Ezek. xxxvii.; Matt. i. 18; Luke i. 35 ; John vi. 
63 ; 1 Cor. xv. 45). Of soul, this capability is, we think, 
never once affirmed. 

No ! soul lives, but soul is not the first cause of life. 
This is the exclusive prerogative of spirit. Hence the life 
of the soul proceeds from the spirit ; from the human spirit 
mediately, from the Divine spirit ultimately. Unless, 
indeed, as some appear to think, there is no such thing as 
a human spirit ; man having, so to speak, merely " a loan 
of the Spirit of God," which he retains as long as he lives, 
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and returns when he dies : a manifestly incorrect position ! 
For is not God spoken of as the Father of our spirits ? Is 
He not set forth as "forming" the spirit of man within 
him (Zech. xii. 1) ? This last reference is specially worthy 
of note, as containing the very word used in Gen. ii. 7, in 
respect to the skilful framing of man's body, and which is 
regularly employed throughout the Old Testament to mark 
the work of the Artificer. Hence, man has a spirit more 
expressly his own than the Spirit of God can be ; because 
a spirit that is a product of Divine workmanship ; a spirit 
cast into a mould meant for man. 

That this spirit of human mould, being itself created, is 
held in life by the Spirit of God, is obvious. " For thus 
saith the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy (place), 
with him also (that is) of a contrite and humble spirit, to 
revive (quicken, cause to live, keep in life, chayah) the spirit 
of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones. 
For I will not contend for ever, neither will I be always 
wrath ; for the spirit should fail before me, and the nesha- 
moth (? inbreathed spirits) (which) I have made." (Isaiah 
lvii. 15, 16.) 

God, the Living One, the Author of all life, is spirit. By 
His Spirit He has garnished the heavens. By His Spirit 
He sustains man's spirit. Man's spirit, and God's Spirit 
through means of it, gives life to his soul. It is the pre- 
rogative of spirit to give life. 

Yet, for all this, man as a whole, in so far as he yet 
retains the image of the first Adam, is not a life-giving 
spirit. It is a correct generalising of his personality to say, 
He is a living soul. May not his very personality yet be 
raised in the scale of being ? 

Joseph B. Rotherham. 
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EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN 

LIFE. 

CHAPTER III. 

Reaction from Puritan Dogmatism. 

Let us now attempt to trace the causes and course of 
that great reaction in doctrine which began during the Pro- 
tectorate, and went on until it eventually overthrew old 
forms of thought, and got the credit, without any just cause, 
of having introduced Arianism, and superseded the fervour 
of the Evangelical faith by a dry and cold morality, or by 
an equally powerless and chilling orthodoxy. 

In doing so, our attention will have first to be directed to 
a small, but intellectually powerful, party which had sprung 
up before the commencement of the Civil War, and which, 
politically opposed to the Parliament, occupied theologically 
a position distinct from that which was taken either by the 
Prelatist or the Puritan. 

The men who created this new force are by no means un- 
distinguished in the annals of their time. Lord Falkland, 
John Hales, of Eton, Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, and 
StillingHeet, all Oxford men, are well known. So also are 
Whichcote, John Smith, Cudworth, Henry More, and others, 
commonly called the Platonists, who, at a later period gave 
a fresh impulse to the movement at Cambridge.* 

To account for the rise of this party, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that Protestantism, during the earlier portions 
of the 17th century was little less dogmatic and intolerant 
than Romanism. It appealed almost as much to authority. 

* A most interesting account of these men, and of the time, has 
recently been puhlished by Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrews, under 
the title of Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in 
the 17th Century. To this work I have been much indebted in preparing 
these Papers. 
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The necessities of the time account for, if they do not 
excuse this state of things. As has been well said, " The 
national Protestant Churches could never have made a 
stand against the reviving influence of Rome,— could never* 
in fact, have been formed into stable organisations at all 
without a distinctive basis of Christian opinion , and a 
definite power of discipline." Therefore it was that the 
leaders of Protestantism were compelled to modify the 
position they had at first taken in relation to free inquiry, 
and to set forth what they believed to be " a definite system 
of truth against a definite system of error ; not asking at 
every step, ' What is true ?' but simply opposing dogmatism 
to dogmatism." 

What they thus imposed was essentially the system 
of Calvin, " the keystone of which," says Dr. Tulloch, was 
" the doctrine of absolute predestination. " But against 
this doctrine, in its harsher forms, multitudes revolted, and 
the Oxford and Cambridge liberal theologians only gave 
formal shape to the floating thoughts of many when they 
repudiated what seemed to them harsh and unchristian 
conclusions, faultless as might be the logic by which these 
conclusions were sustained. They felt there must be a flaw 
somewhere in a system which, however consecutive, termi- 
nated in such results. They did not deny the Divine 
sovereignty in election, but in connection with it, they held 
firmly to a doctrine then little regarded, that " God will 
have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge 
of the truth." (1 Tim. ii. 4.) 

When pressed, therefore, to submit to a Confession, they 
replied in substance, that the Word of God was the measure 
of their confession, and not the Confession the measure 
of the Word of God. The essential character of Chris- 
tianity, and the condition of Christian communion they 
held to be the honest acceptance, as fundamental truths, 
of " the facts lying at the basis of Christianity as contained 
in the language of Scripture : or, at the utmost, as ex- 
pressed in the Apostles' Creed." That the Church has a 
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right to insist upon " the acknowledgment of these facts as 
its formal basis " they admitted, but they would not go a 
step further. 

In the excited state of public feeling on all religious 
subjects which then existed, the opinions of these thinkers 
were, of course, by most men either reprobated or utterly 
disregarded ; they were distasteful to each of the great 
parties then contending for the mastery. Both, indeed, 
professed to believe that all religious differences were to be 
determined by Scripture alone, but both believed also that 
the Church (each taking his own view of that institution), 
though not infallible, was empowered to determine all im- 
portant points. 

With the particular controversies that raged at this time 
regarding sacraments, orders, and Church government, we 
have here nothing to do, since disputes purely ecclesiastical, 
like the political complications to which they led, have little 
bearing on our immediate object. It may be enough to 
remark that the Anglo- Catholic party, notwithstanding its 
obviously Romanistic tendencies was, in purely theological 
questions, less intolerant than the Puritan, who denounced 
every approach to liberalism with the utmost bitterness. 
This spirit was, unhappily, the temper of the times. 

Take the following instance as an example of the spirit 
that was too often indulged. Fowler, afterwards Bishop 
of Gloucester, having sought to demonstrate and improve 
the proposition "that the enduing man with inward real 
righteousness and true holiness, was the ultimate end of our 
Saviour's coming into the world," Bunyan, from his prison 
at Bedford, writes a reply, and calls the author, a pretended 
minister of the Word, who had " vilely exposed to public 
view the rottenness of his heart." Fowler retorts by desig- 
nating Bunyan as " a wretched scribbler, a most foul-mouthed 
calumniator, so very dirty a creature that he disdains to 
dirty his fingers with him."* Such were the amenities 



* Tulloch, vol. ii. p. 438. 
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of the 17th century. It was in this way that zeal for God 
and His truth were manifested by men who had no doubts* 
" ToBunyan and his friends Calvinism was only Christianity 
reduced to a system. It was but the Divine thought 
articulated in human language." 

The men of Latitude, as they were called, had no sym- 
pathy with these assumptions. Falkland, faithful to his 
Calvinistic training, strongly denounced Arminianism, 
along with Popery, in his first speeches in the Long 
Parliament. But he saw "the intolerance* which lay be- 
neath the aggressive Puritanism of the time, and he repro- 
bated it as strongly as he had done the aggressions of 
Anglicanism." His teaching was, that to " those who 
follow their reason in the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
if they exercise a spirit of humility, God will either give 
His grace for assistance to find the truth, or His pardon if 
they miss it." He kindles into indignation at the bare idea 
of persecution for religious opinions, and, like Cromwell,, 
would have none of it. Regarding God's grace given to 
enlighten our minds in the study of Scripture, he bids men 
remember that " it infuseth not a knowledge without reason, 
but works by it as its minister, and dispels those mists of 
passion which do wrap up truth from our understandings." 

Such were the best of the Broad Churchmen of that day. 
For the most part " calm, reflective, and patient in temper; 
gifted with a shrewd quiet insight, and a great natural love 
for fairness," they were little likely to imagine that truth 
was all on one side. Indeed, on some points, they differed 
widely. 

John Hales, of Eton, it is said was strong for " the 
literal, plain, and uncontroversable meaning of Scripture, 
without any additions or supply by way of interpretation." 

Chillingworth, on the contrary, holds that " there must 
be a visible Church, stored with all helps necessary to sal- 
vation," and further that the Church must have " sufficient 
means of determining all controversies in religion which 
are necessary to be determined." How this is to be recon- 

K 
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ciled with his well-known adage, " The Bible, and the 
Bible only, is the religion- of Protestants," is not, at least to 
me, very apparent. Elsewhere he says, " I am fully 
assured that God does not ; and therefore that man ought 
not to require any more of any man than this, — to believe 
the Scripture to be God's Word, to endeavour to find the 
true sense of it, and to live according to it." 

Jeremy Taylor declares that intelligent inquiry is to be 
enforced as a Christian duty, no less than intelligent obedi- 
ence. " If," he adds, " we should, by so inquiring, fall into 
error, we must bear in mind that it is not required of us 
not to be in error, but that we may endeavour to avoid it." 

In the next chapter we shall see how these sentiments, 
neglected and despised when they were first uttered by 
Oxford men, nevertheless took root and reappeared in other 
forms at Cambridge some twenty or thirty years later. In 
the meantime it may be .well to observe that the men 
of whom we have been speaking, so far as appears, had no 
share whatever in that lowering of the spirituality of the 
English people which was now going on in spite of trium- 
phant orthodoxy. We have as yet seen nothing which 
would lead us to suppose that the prevailing Evangelical 
theology was the parent of heavenly mindedness, or that 
its being extensively, indeed, all but universally, preached, 
was any security against that decay in piety which rapidly 

followed internal strife. 

Henry Dunn. 
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THOMAS COOPER ON ETERNAL 

PUNISHMENT, 

In the Life of Thomas Cooper, Written by Himself, we 
have the narrative of his introduction to the knowledge 
of the suffering that prevailed among the operatives of 
Leicester thirty years ago, — a sample of what existed more 
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or less in all the manufacturing centres at that period. He 
satisfied himself that the average earnings of the stocking 
weavers were only 4s. 6d. per week, ridiculous and in- 
credible as the statement may appear ; and the trade 
which, when good, furnished this pittance, was frequently 
so bad that starvation was silently endured ! "A poor 
framework-knitter, whom I know to be as true as steel, 
concealed the fact of his deep suffering from me for several 
weeks, though I saw the change in his dress, and knew 
that he must have pawned all but the mere rags he was 
wearing. He was frequently with me in the shop, ren- 
dering kindly help. I spoke to him one night about his 
case ; but some one came into the shop and interrupted 
me, and he suddenly retired. At eleven o'clock, just before 
we were about to close the shop, he came in hastily, laid 
a bit of paper on my desk, and ran out. 

"On the bit of paper he revealed his utter destitution, 
and the starvation and suffering of his young wife and 
child. On the previous morning, the note informed me, 
his wife awoke, saying, ' Sunday morning come again, and 
nothing to eat ! ' — and as the babe sought the breast there 
was no milk ! " 

Daily made acquainted with facts like these, the influence 
they had upon him is thus described : " It was not until 
I began to talk to poor suffering men about religion that 
I became conscious of any change in my belief, or in the 
state of my ' religious conscience ' — to adopt one of the 
phrases of the day. 

" I had not spent many months in talking to the Leicester 
Chartists, before my ' religious conscience ' began to receive 
a new form and pressure from its new surroundings. I 
could not preach eternal punishment to poor starving 
stockingers. But when the belief in eternal punishment is 
given up, the eternal demerit of sin has faded from the 
preacher's conscience; and then what consistency can he 
see in the doctrine of Christ's atonement ?" 

We find it difficult to express our amazement and dis- 
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appointment at these sentences, in which are implied two 
statements. 

First, that a belief in eternal punishment is necessary to 
a right estimate of sin, and next, that consequently it is 
vital to the consistency of the doctrine of Christ's atone- 
ment. We are conscious that doctrine only hinted at 
in narrative, may be mistaken for something different 
to that which the writer intended, but the sequence of 
ideas being exactly that which the orthodox defenders of 
eternal punishment follow, when pleading the utility of 
the doctrine, we think and hope we do Mr. Cooper no 
wrong in believing his meaning to be, in other words, 
that a right sense of the demerit of sin depends upon 
a belief in the eternal punishment which is revealed 
to be its due ; and that without such true conception of 
sin and its reward, the doctrine of the atonement becomes 
void of necessity and meaning, i.e. cannot be held con- 
sistently apart from the other. Hence it is that the orthodox 
preacher bases his appeals to the sinner upon the certainty 
of eternal retribution — meaning by that, everlasting suf- 
fering ; believing (but only intellectually) that the reception 
of this doctrine is essential to establishing in the conscience 
of his hearer a recognition of the " eternal demerit " of sin 
whatever that may mean — and thereby preparing him to 
embrace that atonement which is his only escape from, 
as it had its origin in, the awful circumstances in which 
he finds himself placed. 

We cannot further employ the phrase ' eternal demerit * 
of sin, because we fail to attach any meaning to it. Eter- 
nity can add nothing to the demerit of sin, neither can time 
do anything to diminish it. The exceeding sinfulness of 
sin is seen in the light of the knowledge of God's law and 
of God's love, and neither time nor eternity can make it 
greater or less than it absolutely is, as known to the 'Judge 
of all,' who alone can estimate truly the amount and respon- 
sibility of that knowledge. Mr. Cooper cannot mean by 
this epithet that sin merits eternal punishment, for that 
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would be to assert the same thing over again. He evi- 
dently desired to institute a connection between the demerit 
of sin and the punishment which he believes to be recorded 
against it, and although the idea of duration, as qualifying 
demerit, is void of all meaning, he mistook the misappli- 
cation of a term for a species of argument in favour of the 
orthodox position. We will, therefore, substitute for Mr. 
Cooper's language the words ' right estimate of the demerit 
of sin,' and we say again that what Mr. Cooper has written 
amounts to this : that a belief in eternal punishment 
is necessary to a right estimate of the demerit of sin ; that 
as the one fails to be apprehended, or ceases to be believed, 
so the other fades from the preacher's conscience. 

We will endeavour to show that this proposition is 
radically false ; and first, because it involves the absurdity 
of measuring our moral perceptions by our intellectual 
capacity. 

Mr. Cooper talks of the belief of eternal punishment, and 
would not allow us to eliminate from that conception the 
minutest portion of its illimitable whole, and seems never 
to have considered that eternity is an idea that finite man 
finds it impossible to realise. 

Theoretically the doctrine may be professed and advo- 
cated, but a practical belief in it — a belief such as men 
entertain respecting the Being of God, the incarnation and 
atonement of Christ, and eternal life in Christ (incon- 
sistent with our argument as this may appear) — conceptions 
impossible to be adequately comprehended by the intellect, 
but revealed with overpowering conviction to the ' religious 
conscience ' — the spiritual nature — such a belief in respect 
to the eternity simply considered of future punishment is 
impossible to man, because here we are simply in the region 
of the intellect, and the object presented to the intellect 
is such as it cannot grasp. It is an idea which the limi- 
tation of human faculties forbids our appropriating. We 
can apprehend a portion of it, as an infant can lay its hand 
upon an Alp, but to grasp it in its entirety — to take it up and 
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hold it in the mind — is utterly impossible. This con- 
sideration alone is sufficient to suggest that the Divine 
Author of our faith could never have meant us to judge 
of sin in the light of our conception of eternity, which must 
needs be wholly inadequate. 

We once heard the attempt to realize eternity made by 
a Wesleyan local revival preacher — eternity in hell. It is 
nearly twenty years ago, but the memory is vividly retained. 
He reminded us that the sun is ninety-five millions of miles 
distant from the earth. Suppose, said he, an insect micro- 
scopically minute, but gifted with eternal life, commences 
to travel upon an imaginary thread stretched from our globe 
to the sun. It carries upon its back a speck of this earth's 
crust, undiscernible to the naked eye, and crawls at the rate 
of an inch in a million years. When it has accomplished the 
journey with the first grain, and duly deposited its invisible 
burden upon the sun's disc, it commences to return for 
another, at the same pace of an inch in a million years. 
The immortal insect perseveres with a second and a third 
grain, and in the course of incalculable ages it has deposited 
a cubic inch of this world's matter on the sun. This, how- 
ever, is nothing; with eternity to work in — the whole 
matter of our globe is ultimately removed and deposited 
upon the centre of our planetary system. 

But neither is this enough, the insect is still alive, and next 
attacks the planet Mars. Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
Neptune (the inferior planets seeming to have been for- 
gotten), with all the fragments found rotating between them 
are cleared, unshipped, and heaped upon the sun. But the 
pace of an inch in a million years which has accomplished 
these great things is sufficient for still greater. The im- 
mortal animalcule sets out for the nearest neighbouring 
solar system, conceiving no less a project than that of 
gathering together in one all things in the universe of God ! 
It accomplishes its destiny. All matter rolls as one vast 
orb in space — the sun's fires gone out, like a match dropped 
into the sea, — and still an infant in eternal years, the ani- 
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malcule rides gloomily on the triumphal car that it has 
made. 

When the speaker had arrived at this point, having 
enjoyed a poetic license to do away with the laws of gravity, 
and all else that hindered his progress, he paused, and, with 
bated breath, whispered the awful fact that with the lost in 
hell, whose excruciating torments had lasted throughout 
this stupendous process, eternity would have only just 
commenced ! The hapless creatures would be conscious that 
the long drawn past had done nothing whatever towards 
putting a period to their agony. 

Such was the illustration which the preacher employed, 
and in him if in any, the " eternal demerit " of sin should 
not have faded from his conscience. Yet he confessed that 
the greatest conception of eternity he could form, left him 
still at the commencement of his work. Could it be that 
he, a preacher of righteousness, had not even " com- 
menced " to understand the demerit of sin ? 

We digress for a moment, because it is instructive to 
record what were the effects of such preaching. There was 
a nearly empty chapel, during nearly the whole of the 
revival services, and very general disapprobation. 

Men had no sooner begun to realise some little of what 
they had been taught to believe in, than they shrank from 
it, as from the face of Satan. These Wesleyans had learnt 
as follows from their " Catechism for Children of Tender 
Years." 

" What sort of a place is hell ? " 

" Hell is a dark and bottomless pit, full of fire and brim- 
stone. " 

" How will the wicked be punished there ?" 

" The wicked will be punished in hell by having their 
bodies tormented by fire, and their souls by a sense of the 
wrath of God." 

" How long will these torments last ?" 

" The torments of hell will last for ever and ever." 

And yet, upon the first earnest attempt to make known to 
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them the " truth " they had professed ; they shrank back, 
and advised that the word should not be spoken to them, 
or to any one any more ! 

Either, then, a right estimate of sin had never up to that 
time been entertained by them, or a truer, a saving sense 
of the demerit of sin is possible without a belief in eternal 
punishment. We pause also, because it is suggestive to 
record what was the impression upon the writer's own mind 
at that immature period of his life, when listening to that 
preacher. As near as he can recollect, he was much taken 
by an illustration in which the minimum of force and the 
maximum of time were made to work together results so 
astounding, but he was not offended by the libel cast upon 
the character of God. At that time he regarded all those 
who were not " Christians," as David regarded his " ene- 
mies," and thought that the doctrine, though frightful, was 
" o'er true." How many more are there whom time, thought, 
and experience, — a larger knowledge of mankind, and a 
deeper knowledge of themselves, of God, and of Divine 
truth, may ultimately conduct to conclusions very dif- 
ferent from those which they now hold to be alone ortho- 
dox and true. 

Henry Deacon. 
{To be continued.) 



THE KNOWN AND THE UNKNOWN. 

Known and unknown the glories wait, 
Of which our ears have heard ; 

Great the unknown, but greater far, 
The known by God's own Word. 

Know we the lustrous gleam of gates — 

Each gate a pearl most pure ? 
Know we the bliss of golden streets, 

Where saints shall walk secure ? 
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Know we the wondrous secrets hid 

In yonder glitt'ring crown ? 
Power of loving rule, and joy 

Of peril-won renown. 

Know we the sanctity of grace 

We'll wear, when God hath seen 
Meekness in us for priestly dress 

Of linen white and clean ? 

Know we the many mansions fair — 

The Father's house on high ? 
Scenes that pass fancy's dreams, but yet 

Shall meet our raptur'd eye ? 

No j these we know not now, nor can, 

By flesh still compass'd round ; 
Light all too bright for mortal gaze, 

Nor seen on earthly ground. 

But ah ! we know,— 'tis sweeter far — 

Nor pain nor grief can come, 
Tears cannot fall, nor loved ones die, 

In Heaven's blissful home. 

This other thing we know, — that sin 

Can never entrance gain 
Within those gates ; there all who dwell 

Are pure and freed from stain. 

Still more we know, — we there shall meet 

The lost ones once again ; 
Finding the shining links complete 

In love's unbroken chain. 

Know we not one thing more ? — and ah ! 

'Tis sweetest far and best ! 
We shall be with and like the Lord ! 

In this supremely blessed. 

Said we not well, — ' unknown' are great, 

But ' known ' are greater far ? 
These as a light that warms the soul, 

But those a distant star! D. M. A. 
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A HINT FOR CONTROVERSIALISTS. 

It may be accepted as one of the most important maxims, 
in polemics, never to mix controversies, and especially such 
as are less with such as are greater, more than can be 
avoided ; since by so doing we shall at once lessen the 
number of our friends, and, in the same ratio, increase 
that of our opponents. For instance, — A differs from B 
on the subject of future punishment, from C on the theory 
of the atonement, and from D on the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture. C and D, however, agree with A, -as against B, on 
the subject of future punishment ; therefore, so long as 
that is the only point under discussion, C and D will side 
with A against B. Let B, however, do what, if he really 
understands the situation, and is a skilful and unscrupulous 
controversialist he will try to do, introduce the subjects of 
the atonement and the inspiration of Scripture into the 
discussion (on which he knows C and D agree with him), 
and at once A will find himself alone, having B, C, and D 
against him, all of whom will find a bond of union in their 
common difference with A, though the grounds of that 
difference are diverse ; especially if, as in this case, the 
opinion under discussion between A and B, in the first 
instance, be one deemed of less fundamental importance 
than those subsequently introduced by B. D. M. A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
"Our Hope for the World." 

Dear Sir, — A Correspondence in the Christian World 
of June last, in reference to an analogy employed by Dr. 
Kennedy in the " Missionary Sermon " at Surrey Chapel, 
opened up a question of much interest to all Christians, 
viz., Why is it that the progress of Christianity has been 
so slow, and its success hitherto so small, if, " He (Christ) 
shall not fail nor be discouraged, till He have set judgment 
in the earth?" 
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The main bearing of the correspondence (which was 
suddenly closed by the doctor declining to continue the dis- 
cussion) appeared to me to turn upon the query — "What is 
the ultimatum to which the mind and hope of Dr. Kennedy 
looks forward in patient expectation, and for which the 
Church, as a chief agency, is required and encouraged 
to prosecute the work committed to her ? ' Teach all 
nations, &c.' 

If that ultimatum be the certain accomplishment, in all 
their fulness , of the Divine prophetic assurances, " He must 
reign till He hath put all enemies under His feet,"&c. "He 
shall reign for ever and ever," " He shall see of the travail 
of His soul, and shall be satisfied" and, as the Doctor says, 
" The Spirit of Christ Jesus shall in the end subdue every 
heart to Himself " (see also Isa. xlv. 23 ; Rom. xiv. 1 1 ; Phil, 
ii. 10, 11), we may joyfully accept the Doctor's argument, 
though we may differ from him as to what will be the 
eventual development of the Divine purpose. But if he 
shrink from its complete application, and, holding the 
orthodox (?) view, maintains that the untold millions who 
have never heard of Christ, with those who, having heard 
the Gospel, refuse to acknowledge Jesus as their Lord, will 
— with many or few stripes — be consigned to eternal misery, 
without the possibility of deliverance, or any mitigation 
whatever ; " the bare fact that in a far-off age the entire 
generation then living in the world will be saved, affords no 
satisfactory solution of the awful mystery which hangs over 
the fate of hundreds of preceding generations ;" but leaves 
us to contemplate the world's history with mourning, lamen- 
tation, and woe. 

If we were driven to this conclusion, and the slow pro- 
gress, " this long delay in the conversion of the world " 
could be shown to be attributable to the absolute will and 
decree of the Deity, the mystery would be more profound 
and more deeply perplexing, especially as such a supposition 
would seem to contradict or ignore the earnest paternal 
solicitude for the real happiness of all men which is exhibited 
in the Word of God, more particularly in the invitations and 
exhortations of the Gospel, where all are besought to be 
reconciled to God, and where, by Christ Himself, the offer 
of salvation and " life more abundantly," is freely made to 
" whosoever will." 

The purpose of God towards all His estranged and re- 
bellious children is a purpose of love and grace, viz., that 
whoever believeth in the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
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shall receive the adoption of sons, be fellow-heirs with 
Christ, and dwell with Him for ever. And as He made all 
things — especially intelligent creatures — for Himself; for 
His own pleasure that He may be glorified, He sent the 
light of life, and grace and truth by Jesus Christ ; and 
" now commandeth all men everywhere to repent," believe, 
and be saved. Jesus, too, demands of all His disciples that 
they " preach the Gospel to every creature," &c. Therefore, 
as " every knee shall bow, and every tongue confess Jesus, 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father," those who reject 
Him as their Saviour now must be subjugated to His 
kingly authority and rule, though it be by or through 
punishment " with a rod of iron " in the hand of Him of 
whom they had formerly said : " We will not have this man 
to reign over us." 

The Divine moral administration of the world, as un- 
folded in the sacred Scriptures, and as it commends itself 
to every thoughtful mind, indicates the free moral agency 
of mankind; and that as intelligent, accountable beings, 
none are, or could reasonably be, compelled, contrary to 
their own will, to a particular course of action, except as 
moral suasion, accompanied by promise of every possible 
help which the exigencies of each may require, may be 
brought to bear upon us in order to lead to happiness in 
fellowship with our Father — God. 

If, then, man be a free moral agent, and the declaration 
true that " God hath no pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth," but, rather, that " all men be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth," man's rejection of life, and salva- 
tion on the proposed conditions, may well call forth the 
Divine remonstrance, — "I called, ye refused;" " Ye will 
not come to me," &c, which shows unmistakably that the 
tardiness of the Gospel's progress, and the apparent small- 
ness of its success, can only be accounted for by man's own 
persistent unbelief, and the " slowness of the advance of 
Christianity in the world " may be chargeable to the lack of 
faithfulness on the part of Christians in general, but not in 
any measure to the will and decree of the Almighty, as the 
moral Governor, or arbitrary Sovereign of the world. 

The Divine purpose must stand ; it shall not, It cannot, 
be frustrated; therefore the certainty that God will be glori- 
fied in the eventual subjection of all human souls to Him- 
self may surely encourage true believers, and especially 
every faithful devoted minister of " the Gospel of the grace 
of God," as they accept their individual responsibility, and 
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cheerfully and patiently labour according to their ability and 
opportunity, in order to the winning of men's hearts to the 
Saviour; seeing that " He [Christ] shall not fail nor be 
discouraged till He have set judgment in the earth ;" having 
the assurance, too, that " they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament ; and they that turn many 
to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever." 

Admitting the " analogies in the progress of nature and 
grace," as suggested by Dr. Kennedy, we may believe 
" there shall be no waste or loss." And " Our Hope " and 
expectation is that " the generations that have gone down 
to the abyss of darkness shall come forth at last (not) per- 
fected and saved " but subdued by some means (the furnace 
of fire — whatever that may imply — wherein the dross shall 
be consumed — burned up — purged away) so that, though 
as an " everlasting punishment " they be " shut out " from 
the kingdom and family of heaven, everyone shall be pre- 
pared for a sphere of duty and voluntary service in the 
future " new heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness," where Christ as their King shall have 
dominion literally for ever; and as " Prince of Peace of the 
increase of whose government there shall be no end, even for 
ever. The zeal of the Lord of Hosts will perform this." * 

Yours truly. 

A. M. 

* Future Retributive Punishment, and Appendix (see Advertisement). 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

[Under this heading we purpose giving, from time to 
time, short extracts from the current literature of the day, 
which may seem to reflect the light of the prophetic word. 
We shall not make it a record of earthquakes, meteors, and 
tempests ; or a chronicle of political changes, either at 
home or abroad; and still less will we be guilty of so 
grievous a breach of Christian charity as to attempt to 
brand any living man, be he statesman, emperor, or Pope, 
as " the Antichrist." We shall rather seek for casual inti- 
mations of profounder significance, if of less sensation cha- 
racter. The day in which we live is emphatically one of 
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sign, portent, and premonition ; and " whoso is wise will 
observe these things." — Editor O.H.'] 

A Moral Mildew (2 Tim. ii. 1, 2). — The code of our 
markets has become so lax that it is hardly thought an 
offence for a man to sell goods which are anything but what 
they profess to be ; and now that the Adulteration Act is 
pressing upon different classes of these traders, we hear an 
outcry raised on their behalf because, forsooth, they are not 
allowed to profit by the gullibility or ignorance of the 
public. The milkman has been accustomed so long to 
water his milk, and the grocer to sand his sugar, or palm 
off the miserable and deleterious compound which he called 
tea upon those who knew no better than to buy it, that he 
esteems it a hardship that this " vested right " should be 
invaded : and if the Manchester manufacturer or merchant 
was compelled by law either to alter the figure on his label, 
or make the length of the thread to correspond with it, he, 
too, would fancy that he had his grievances, and would 
exclaim against .the tyranny of a law which will not allow 
him to do what he likes with his own conscience and his 
own cotton, especially as it is only an ignorant foreigner 
who suffers by his unscrupulous greed. — The Christian 
World, Nov. 14th, 1873. 

" Where is the Promise of His Coming ? " (2 Pet. iii. 
3, 4). — In one particular his (St. John's) previsions have 
not been realised. Eighteen hundred years have elapsed, 
and the Son of Man has not returned in person to reign 
upon the earth. Until that event shall have occurred, or 
the belief shall be universally classed among exploded 
superstitions, we are afraid that a great many foolish heads 
will be employed in researches compared with which the 
solution of double acrostics must be held to be so many 
valuable additions to our stock of knowledge. — Westminister 
Review, Oct., 1873 (Article on " The Apocalypse "). 

We trust M. Renan may, after a while, be found to have 
done much to rescue this book (the Apocalypse) from the 
discredit into which it has fallen. So long as there is 
danger that the ignorant and uneducated will endeavour to 
construct from it a scheme of the still distant future, and 
dream of a millennium rather than work given them to do, 
it is well that the Apocalypse should be but little read, and 
that it should form a rare ingredient in the services of the 
Christian Church. But when once the anticipated fall of 
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Rome takes its place with Isaiah's triumphant strain over 
fallen Babylon, as solely concerned with the past, when the 
hopes of the future written in the Revelation are recog- 
nised as a beautiful dream, impossible of realisation, and, if 
possible, undesirable — its poetry, its wealth of symbolism, 
and its spiritual adaptability, may once more delight those 
who will search the strains of the last Hebrew prophet, who 
is also the most Jewish of all Jews. — Theological Review 
(Review of Renan's Antichrist.) 
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Thoughts on the Divine and Human Character of the 
Saviour. By a Working Mechanic. London : W. 
Macintosh. 

This is really an excellent little book, worth a hundred 
of the brimstone and treacle tracts which are so common ; 
and the interest with which we have read % it is enhanced 
by the circumstances of its publication, as related in a 
brief preface. It was written by a poor patient — a working 
mechanic — in the Southport Infirmary, who during his 
last long illness had a strong impression on his mind that 
he was yet to testify to others of his faith and the rich 
blessings it had introduced into his soul. He died in April, 
1873, leaving six orphan children, for whose benefit the 
proceeds of this little book will be used. The price is 2d. 
Take the following as a specimen : — " The character of 
Jesus unites the deepest tranquillity with the utmost fervour 
of spirit. Our Lord's tranquillity shines forth through the 
whole course of His ministry, and manifests itself alike in 
great things and small ? It is evident to all who read the 
narratives of the Evangelists, that Jesus performed His 
mighty works as one conscious that Divine power belonged 
to Him of right ; and that the exercise of it, even in its 
highest forms, was nothing new or strange. 

" In connection with His greatest miracles, Jesus calmly 
gives directions, as if they had been ordinary occurrences. 

" When He had fed many thousands with a few loaves 
and fishes, He said, ' Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost.' When He had raised from the dead 
the daughter of Jairus, He commanded that something 
should be given her to eat. When He had called out 
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of the grave one who had lain there four days, He directed, 
' Loose him, and let him go.' Even in Gethsemane, 
when oppressed with agony too great for human en- 
durance, His self-possession remained as perfect as His 
submission to His Father's will. His serenity never left 
him for a moment during the process of His arrest, trial, 
sentence, and lingering death on the cross ; this is a truth 
which shines forth from the sacred narrative, as His own 
raiment did on the Mount of Transfiguration. And yet 
this deep composure of spirit, is not that of indifference, 
or of cold temperament. It is the composure of a spirit 
whose depth of emotion none can measure." 

Future Retributive Punishment. A Calm Common Sense 
View of the Divine Government, with special reference 
to the Ultimate Future of the Wicked, deduced from 
Reason and Scripture. By One of the Laity. 

An Appendix, with Replies to Criticisms on " Future Re- 
tsB^itive Punishment." By One of the Laity. Lon- 
don : Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

These pamphlets embody the conclusions of an earnest, 
thoughtful, and pious mind, on a most solemn and 
important subject. The writer's theory will, we apprehend, 
be generally regarded as a mild form of Universalism. It 
is not so, however; being, in point of fact, almost identical 
with that of Professor Birks in his Victory of Divine Good- 
ness. Underlying both is the assumption of man's essential 
immortality, which we are unable to find any proof of 
either in these pamphlets or anywhere else. At the same 
time, with much that the writer says we quite agree, and 
no one seeking light on the great problem of human des- 
tiny can read these pages without interest and profit. 

Christ and the Sects. An Address delivered at Albert 
Chambers, Birmingham, November gth, 1873. By H. 
Brittain, Birmingham. London : Kellaway and Co. 

An excellent address. We thoroughly agree with all Mr. 
Brittain says, and trust this neatly got up little pamphlet 
will be widely circulated, and be useful in leading many 
Christian brethren to put off the spirit of the sects, and to 
realise their only true and vital union with Christ, and, in 
Him, with each other. 
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" THAT BLESSED HOPE." 

(< Make haste, my Beloved. 11 — Song viii. 14. 

The personal coming of her Beloved from heaven, to 
associate her with Himself in the glories of His kingdom ; 
such is the Church's most ' blessed hope. 1 " His wife 
hath made herself ready" 

The one thought that fills up the dreary interval of 
absence, that has power to rouse her from the lethargy of 
sorrow to the activities of her high calling, is the hope of 
re-union. 

All her longings find vent in the heart-cry, so often 
uttered in sighs and groans, if not in words — " Oh ! when 
shall I see Him ? When, oh, when, shall I be with Him, 
and like Him ? l Why tarry the wheels of His chariot ?'" 
To number and present to view, one by one, the golden 
links that unite in the chain of that ( blessed hope,' those 
" exceeding great and precious promises " whose clasp is 
the advent of the Heavenly Bridegroom, is not the writer's 
present object. But, numerous as they are, and priceless 
as is their value, they are all shut up, like the balls within 
a Chinese puzzle, in personal union and communion with 
Himself, amid the eternal glories of the resurrection-life. 

It is the natural result of the love which follows the dis- 
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covery of His love, that we should esteem even a temporary 
separation from Him our greatest sorrow, and desire 
re-union with Him as our chief joy, — even if we had all 
else but His presence to make us happy. How much more, 
then, in " much tribulation," amid the trials of the wilder- 
ness, " fightings without and fears within," and our own 
most grievous inability to love and serve Him as we 
would ? 

If we are indeed Christians, clinging to Christ as a 
person, as the God-man, our best and dearest Friend — as 
did His early disciples — then His parting promise, " Surely 
I come quickly," will gladden our hearts; comforting us 
in sorrow with an unfailing consolation, and quickening 
our endeavours to " occupy till He comes," or suffer for 
His name's sake during the " little while" of His absence. 

But if love to the person of Christ has passed into the cold, 
abstract, intellectual attachment to a system, or a creed, or 
a Church — which characterises much of the so-called Chris- 
tianity of our day — this divine hope will have little power 
to cheer or to sustain us ; and we have need to fear lest we 
be not numbered among those that "look for Him" to 
whom " He shall appear the second time, without sin, unto 
salvation." (Heb. ix. 28.) 

It is only the Watchers for the morning who can discern 
"the bright and morning Star." It has been night in our 
world ever since Adam fell. It was midnight in the awful 
hour in which the Lord of life and glory was laid in the 
tomb. But no sooner had He risen from the dead, ere 
the dawn of the predicted " third day," than He manifested 
himself to His followers, whose hearts were wrapped up in 
Him, and who watched, as they wept in the darkness, for 
His promised return, as " the bright and morning Star." 
And they who in these latter days have seen and recog- 
nised Him as the " Morning Star," they in whose hearts 
this " Day Star" has arisen, while yet they sojourn " in a 
dark place," shall possess Him. For to such He has said, 
11 1 will give them the Morning Star," i.e., " I will give 
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them Myself" (Rev. xxii. 16) : in possessing Whom they 
shall possess " all things." 

But though we have Christ now as " the Morning Star," 
and thus possess all His promises in the germ ; our present 
* light ' is in ' darkness/ and sometimes seems to do 
little more for us than make the darkness visible. It is not 
yet " day," or the " Morning Star " would disappear amid 
the glories of the rising Sun, before whose presence shadows 
flee away. Those who are on earth after Christ comes for 
His watchers, will not see Him as " the bright and morning 
Star." He is seen as such only by those who are awake 
and watching during the night of His temporary absence. 

This manifestation of the Heavenly Bridegroom is pecu- 
liar to His Bride. As the sharer of His sorrows and 
sufferings {His for her sake and the deep love He bore her), 
He provided for her this ' Star of Hope ' amid the darkness 
in which He left her; this light in a dark place which 
could never be extinguished. But " light " yet more glo- 
rious is "sown" for her, and soon shall yield its blessed 
harvest; when, having been made a partaker of His suf- 
ferings, she shall enter into His glory, a joint-heir with 
Himself of His heavenly inheritance. For, " when Christ, 
who is our life, shall appear, then shall we also appear with 
Him in glory." 

Oh, to have part in " the first resurrection !" Oh, to be 
a partaker of this " Blessed Hope !" 

Until the Resurrection Day 

Breaks, and these shadows flee ; — 
Oft bear my soul from earth away 
To heavenly heights with Thee : 
Then haste, like mountain roe, to come 
And take Thy Bride to share Thy Home ! 

J. E. J. 
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SPIRITUALISM* 

ARTICLE II. 

The indictment against Spiritualism which we preferred 
in our former article included three counts: First, that it 
was essentially sinful; secondly, that it was evidentially 
delusive ; and, thirdly, that it was characteristically anti- 
ckristian. Having, then, endeavoured to sustain the first 
of these serious charges, it remains for us to deal with the 
remaining two. 

II. Spiritualism is delusive. Its avowed object is, as 
stated by the author of the first of the publications the 
titles of which are given below,* — "To supplement the 
deficiencies of the Bible testimony regarding the life to 
come, by pointing out how — instead of trusting to blind 
unreasoning faith — we can, if we will, obtain abundant 
positive evidence upon the subject, sufficient, on the one 
hand, to clear up all doubts which conceal the truth lying 
beneath the Bible narratives and the innumerable creeds 
that are based upon it, and powerful enough, on the other 
hand, to explode the metaphysical subtleties of the German 
theologian and his English admirers. This evidence con- 
sists of stubborn facts, such as will enable anyone who 
may take the trouble to investigate for himself the proofs 
adduced, at once to transcend all the fruitless speculations 
of modern and ancient philosophy." 

These are, indeed, high claims ; and could they be 
established, would entitle Spiritualism not simply to a 
place among, but to the presidency of the sciences. 
Geology may read for us the stony records of remotest 
ages; chemistry may discover for us new material 
elements; astronomy may reveal to us the existence of 

* Where are the Dead ? or Spiritualism Explained. By Fritz. Second 
edition. London : Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 1873. 

Spiritualism in the Light of God's Word. Three Lectures. By the 
Rev* John Kelly. London : S. W. Partridge and Co. 
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new planets, suns, and systems ; but Spiritualism would 
bring within the narrow limits of our experience a new 
realm of existence, linking together not the continents of 
earth, like the much vaunted electric telegraph, but earth 
and all the heavens. One wave of her potent wand, and, 
as we said before, materialism, in all its phases — philo- 
sophical, scientific, and theological, — would be for ever 
exorcised. A rabid Materialist — the late Dr. Thomas, the 
apostle of " Christadelphianism " — has said : " It is doubt- 
less true that if the spirit-mongers' claims be proved to be 
God's truth, the system we advocate will be exploded. No 
doubt of it. It ought to be ; for if their claims be true, 
the system we exhibit must be false — utterly and entirely 
false." And Dr. Strauss and Professor Huxley would 
doubtless make a similar admission. 

But is the evidence really of the character described ? 
Can the claims asserted on behalf of Spiritualism be fairly 
established ? We altogether deny it, and on the following 
grounds : — 

(1.) The alleged phenomena of Spiritualism are, to a 
great extent, simulated. Spiritual manifestations, from 
their very character, must obviously afford peculiar facili- 
ties both for intentional deception on the part of others, 
and for self-delusion on the part of those who witness or 
take part in them. A finer field for the charlatan and the 
conjurer it would be difficult to select. Hence it is not at 
all surprising that in hundreds of instances the tricks and 
impositions of professional " mediums," whose object was 
either gain or the notoriety so pleasing to weak and vulgar 
minds, have been detected and exposed : as notably in the 
case of the once famous " Brothers Davenport." Indeed, 
many of the seriously related " manifestations " are of such 
manifest absurdity, that only what we may call the enthu- 
siasm of credulity could enable any reasonable being to 
credit them for a moment. Such, e.g., as those gravely 
related by " Fritz," in his fifth chapter and appendix, of the 
doings of Miss Florence Cook, by whose agency the 
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"materialised body" of the spirit "Katie King" has been 
repeatedly exhibited to certain favoured individuals, who 
have even been permitted to handle her, the very prudent 
and amusing stipulation being made that they were not to 
" squeeze ?"* Indeed, the existence of an element of fraud 
is freely admitted by the Spiritualists themselves. The 
editor of the Christian Spiritualist, in a letter to the 
Christian World, says, " I have never denied, on the con- 
trary I have affirmed continually, in print and by speech, 
my belief — I might add my knowledge — of the element of 
conscious deception in the spiritualistic movement. But 
that element in no degree neutralises and makes void the 
remaining and altogether larger amount of pure and reliable 
manifestations." 

Thus, then, a serious element of uncertainty becomes 
at once apparent. It is clearly impossible, in very many 
cases, to be quite sure that we are neither intentionally 
deceived, nor the victims of our own hallucination. If we 
may venture, for a moment, to make the supposition that 
among the recorded miracles of our Lord and His apostles, 
some, however few, could be proved to have been only 
pretended miracles, how would the evidence of the whole of 
them be weakened ! For though, as is often said, the 
existence of base coin cannot prove that the genuine does 
not also exist, it certainly does prove that there is some 
danger of our mistaking the one for the other. But 
further : — 

(2.) The genuine phenomena of Spiritualism, though 
abnormal, are not, to a very large extent, necessarily of a 



* Since the above was written, Mr. William Hipp has recounted in 
the Echo his experience at a seance with Miss Cook as medium. Among 
other * manifestations ' the spirit was to sprinkle the guests with water, a 
tumbler having been placed on the table for that purpose. The sceptical 
Mr. Hipp grasped the tumbler, and in a few seconds the hand that was 
dipped into it. A light was'procured, and, lo ! the spirit hand had an 
arm of flesh, and that arm formed part of Miss Cook's body ! So, at 
least, says Mr. Hipp. 
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supernatural character. Nothing is more obvious to those 
who have studied both subjects than this, that very much 
— we should be disposed to say something like nine-tenths 
— of what is now called Spiritualism was previously well 
known as Animal Magnetism; and it is to mesmerism, 
odyle, psychic force, call it what you will, that we con- 
fidently attribute the large majority of so-called 'spiritual' 
manifestations. For example: perhaps the most remark- 
able and satisfactory * manifestation ' certified by a Sub- 
committee of the London Dialectical Society ; in their 
Report on Spiritualism is the following : — 

" On one occasion, when eleven members of your sub- 
committee had been sitting round one of the dining tables 
above described for forty minutes, and various motions and 
sounds had occurred, they, by way of test, turned the backs 
of their chairs to the table, at about nine inches from it. 
They all then knelt upon their chairs, placing their arms 
upon the backs thereof. In this position their feet were, of 
course, turned away from the table, and by no possibility 
could be placed under it or touch the floor. The hands of 
each person were extended over the table at about four 
incHes from the surface. Contact, therefore, with any part 
of the table could not take place without detection. 

" In less than a minute the table, untouched, moved 
four times ; at first about five inches on one side, then 
about twelve inches on the opposite side, and then, in like 
manner, four inches and six inches respectively. 

" The hands of all present were next placed on the backs 
of their chairs, and about a foot from the table, which 
again moved, as before, five times, over spaces varying 
from four to six inches. Then all the chairs were removed 
twelve inches from the table, and each person knelt on his 
chair as before, this time, however, folding his hands 
behind his back, his body being thus about eighteen inches 
from the table, and having the back of the chair between 
himself and the table. The table again moved four times, 
in- various directions. In the course of this conclusive 
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experiment, and in less than half-an-hour, the table thus 
moved, without contact or possibility of contact with any 
person present, thirteen times, the movement being in 
different directions, and some of these according to the 
request of various members of your sub-committee. 

" The table was then carefully examined, turned upside 
down, and taken to pieces, but nothing was discovered to 
account for the phenomena. The experiment was con- 
ducted throughout in the full light of gas above the table."* 

Now of this curious phenomena psychic force is a per- 
fectly adequate and much more probable explanation than 
the agency of spirits ; it is utterly unphilosophical to resort 
to a supernatural cause of any occurrence that natural 
causes are sufficient to account for. " There is," says John 
Ruskin, " a case authenticated by the signatures of several 
leading physicists in Paris, in which a peasant girl, under 
certain conditions of morbid excitement, was able to move 
objects at some distance from her without touching them. 
Taking the evidence for what it is worth, the discovery of 
such a faculty would only, I suppose, justify us in con- 
cluding that some new vital energy was developing itself 
under the conditions of modern bodily health ; and not that 
any interference with the laws of Nature had taken place. 
Yet the generally obstinate refusal of men of science to 
receive any verbal witness of such facts is a proof that they 
believe them contrary to a code of law which is more or 
less complete in their experience, and altogether complete 
in their conception, and I think it is therefore their province 
to lay down for us the true principle by which we may dis- 
tinguish the miraculous violation of a known law from the 
sudden manifestation of an unknown one." t There is, 
then, we contend, no necessity whatever, for us to assume 
the agency of spirits in the production of table-turning, 

* Dialectical Society's Report on Spiritualism, pp. 10, n, Cheap 
Edition, 
f Contemporary Review, March, 1873. 
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rapping, or even the " levitation " of Mr. Home or any 
other medium. 

But what are we to say when by the raps the presence of 
intelligence is evinced ? Psychic force may cause raps or 
tilts, but can psychic force answer a question correctly and 
intelligently ? For instance, I join a Spiritualistic circle ; 
the table raps ; I ask a question relating to some matter 
known by no one present but myself, and receive a correct 
answer. "Is it ten years since my father died?" The 
answer is — " Your father is still alive ;" and this I know to 
be the fact. " Where was I a year ago ?" The answer is — 
€i In New York ;" and this, again, is right. Does not this 
prove the presence of intelligence ? Assuredly. But whose 
intelligence ? If we consider the matter for a moment we 
must see that the marvel resolves itself into mere thought- 
reading, and thought-reading is by no means an unusual 
phase of clairvoyance, either artificial or natural. Dr. 
"William Gregory says — " Thought-reading presents itself 
in every possible variety of form. The sleeper, being 
placed en rapport with any person, can often describe, with 
the greatest accuracy, the subject that occupies the thoughts 
of that person. It may be an absent friend, or his own 
Iiouse, or that of another, or his drawing-room, bed- room, 
study, &c, &c. All these things the sleeper perceives, as 
they pass through the mind of the experimenter, and de- 
scribes with great accuracy, so as to excite our astonish- 
ment. Or he goes further; he not only perceives the 
present thoughts of the person en rapport with him ; he 
shares his memory. Thus he will mention facts, no longer 
so existing, but remembered by the experimenter. Nay, he 
goes further even than this ; for he perceives things once 
lcnown to, and now forgotten by, the experimenter, who 
very often contradicts the sleeper, and persists in main- 
taining his own opinion, until, on further inquiry, he not 
only finds him to be right, but himself is enabled to recall 
the fact, which had, as we say, escaped his memory." * 

* Letters to a Candid Inquirer on Animal Magnetism, pp. 123, 124. 
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In no case, then, in which the " manifestation " simply 
amounts to thought-reading, are we driven to accept the 
theory of the agency of spirits. There are, however, some 
cases in which the action of a separate intelligence seems 
to be involved, — cases, in other words, in which facts are 
communicated not within the knowledge of any of the 
persons present. We remember reading or hearing of a 
case of this kind, which, whether itself true or false, will 
serve to illustrate our meaning. A well-known physician, 
a Spiritualist, while attending a little boy who was dan- 
gerously ill at Malvern, was called by urgent business to 
London. Knowing the child's very critical condition, and 
taking a great interest in the case, he felt most reluctant to 
leave him ; but the business could not be neglected, and he 
went up to London. While there he felt so anxious about 
his little patient at Malvern, that he called on a friend, also 
a well-known Spiritualist, and asked leave to consult " the 
spirits.'* Accordingly both gentlemen sat down at a small 
table, constantly used for the purpose, and presently the 
usual intimations of the presence of spirits were received. 
The physician thereupon put the question, "How is 
Willie ? " to which this answer was immediately received, 
11 Willie died at three o'clock." Greatly shocked, the phy- 
sician returned to Malvern by an early train, and found that 
the child had actually died at the very time thus indicated ! 
Here, then, we have, if the story be true, and it is only one 
of a class, the communication of a fact certainly not within 
the knowledge of either of the gentlemen to whom it was. 
made. And must we not, it may fairly be asked, acknow- 
ledge in such a case as this, the action of a separate — that 
is of a spiritual intelligence ? We frankly admit the difficulty 
which seems to attach to such remarkable facts as these ; 
yet it may be that we have, even here, only to do with 
a higher phase of clairvoyance. Dr. Gregory says : " The 
sleeper, at the request of the operator, and frequently of his 
own accord, visits distant places and countries, and de- 
scribes them, as well as persons in them. This may be 
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done, in some cases, by sympathy; but there are many 
cases in which ordinary sympathy will not explain it. 
Thus, the clairvoyant will often see and describe accurately, 
as it subsequently ascertained, places, objects, and people, 
totally unknown to the operator, or to anyone present ; and 
he will likewise, in describing such as are known to the 
operator, notice details and changes which could not be 
known to him."* 

Colquhoun, in his History of Magic and Animal Mag" 
netism, quotes from M. van Ghert the case of a young 
man, a clairvoyant, who having sent him from some dis- 
tance an article of clothing which had been worn by a 
female patient, whose person and disease were equally un- 
known to the clairvoyant and to all the individuals present, 
having felt the cloth for some time, said : " It belongs to 
a. female." This was correct. " She is about forty-eight 
years old." Right. " Her disease is £in her stomach." 
Right again. " She has an aversion to food, because it 
excites sickness and vomiting." This was exactly the case. 
c< Her sight is weak, and for some time she has been 
obliged to wear glasses." She had done so for some 
months. " All the medicines she takes produce no good 
effect upon her." Such was the case. When asked 
'whether her disease could be cured, he said : " Yes, but 
not without employing magnetism;" and he added, " At 
this moment the lady is suffering from headache above both 
eyes, but nothing else." We immediately caused this to be 
investigated, and found it true.t 

Thus, then, even in such manifestations as these, and 
Spiritualism has none, we think, more conclusive to offer, 
it cannot be said that we have any demonstrative proof 
of the continued existence of the human disembodied spirit 
afforded us. All the evidence that Spiritualism can adduce 
is insufficient to establish this, which is its great object; 
and therefore the lofty claims which it so boldly asserts 
must be pronounced delusive. 

* Pp. 145, 146. f Vol. I., p. 45. Preface. 
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(3.) One step further it must be carried, and then this 
argument may be brought to a conclusion. Supposing we 
should concede, what we have seen above there is good 
reason to doubt, that in certain of the established phenomena 
of Spiritualism there certainly was, if not demonstrative at 
all events determinative evidence of direct spiritual agency, 
it would still be necessary to ask, What evidence have we, 
or can we have, that the spirits whose agency we are thus 
compelled to recognise, are human spirits ? Scripture cer- 
tifies to us the existence of evil spirits of angelic nature. 
We read of " angels that sinned, whom God spared not, 
but cast down into Tartarus, and delivered unto dens of 
darkness, to be reserved unto judgment " (2 Pet. ii. 4, 5) ; 
of " the devil and his angels " (Matt. xxv. 41) ; and we have 
especially Paul's solemn warning, that " our wrestling is 
not against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the world-rulers of this present 
darkness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenlies " (Eph. vi. 12). How can we be certain that it 
is not with spirits such as these that Spiritualists really 
have to do ? By what criteria are we to judge ? We may 
entertain our own opinion as to the true character of these 
spirits, if spirits indeed they be. We may see reason to 
conclude that a " demon " is the soul of a wicked dead 
man. But the question here is simply one of evidence. 
How can we certainly know that the spirits who rap, answer, 
move things, touch us, are really and truly human spirits ? 
And unless we can know this, how does Spiritualism prove 
to us the existence of disembodied human spirits ? It will 
not do to accept their own testimony, for Spiritualists 
confess that they often have to do with lying spirits. Nor 
will the fact that they communicate that which we suppose 
to be known only to the departed ones, whom they represent 
themselves to be, suffice, since we know neither the extent 
nor the channels of a spirit's knowledge. Nor will it even 
be sufficient that they appear in the well-known form of the 
dead man, for an evil spirit may under certain circumstances 
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have the power to assume a human form, as we know from 
Scripture angels have done on various occasions (see Gen. 
xviii. ; Luke xxiv. 1 — 6, 22, 23). And if it should be said 
that such communications carry conviction to the mind of 
the person receiving them, then this is faith, not scientific 
proof, and we are entitled to ask the prophet's question, 
" Is it not because there is not a God in Israel, that ye go 
to inquire of Baalzebub the god of Ekron ? " Is it because 
" the Prince of Life " has not burst the brazen gates of 
death, and by His glorious resurrection " brought life and 
immortality to light," that ye must seek some dim inti- 
mations of a future life in the necromancer's unhallowed 
rites and the Spiritualist's delusive manifestations ? "I 
am the Resurrection and the Life ; he that believeth in Me, 
though he be dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in Me shall never die." Believe these — the 
sublimest words that ever awoke the echoes of a dying 
"vrorld — and thou shalt possess in thy soul the Divine and 
all-sufficient assurance, that " Because He lives, thou shalt 
live also." 

The antichristian aspect of Spiritualism we shall con- 
sider in a concluding paper. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MISSION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

" He was a burning and a shining light" — John v. 35. 

John the Baptist was the great connecting link between 
the Law and the Prophets on the one side, and the Gospel 
on the other. His mission was of the very highest order, 
and though eclipsed by that which followed, was greater 
than any that preceded it. In many respects his teaching 
almost, as it were, overtook that of his Lord. 

All the Gospel accounts commence with John's mission, 
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and both our Lord and His Apostles constantly refer and 
appeal to it. 

Our Lord says of John that he was " much more than 
a prophet," and though he neither worked miracles nor 
(except in regard to the impending wrath on the Jewish 
nation) uttered predictions in respect to futurity, yet he was 
in the highest and noblest sense a seer. His work was of 
the sublimest kind — nothing less, in fact, than that of 
making ready a people prepared for the Lord. Greater 
even than Elijah himself, he made the crooked straight, 
and the rough places plain ; took up the stones out of the 
King's highway, and made all plain and even for the 
approaching footsteps of the Messiah. 

To understand more fully the nature of John's mission 
and the work he was called upon to perform, it is necessary 
to consider not only the words uttered by the angel who 
announced his forthcoming birth, but also those of his 
father Zechariah on the occasion of the circumcision of 
the child, when, filled with the Holy Spirit, Zechariah 
prophesied concerning him. 

We find, then, the angel announced that many should 
rejoice at his birth, just as the angelic host proclaimed to 
the shepherds, " Glad tidings of great joy." And although 
the joy that would attend the birth of John was not of the 
same intensity as that which followed the birth of Christ, 
yet we may say it was the same in kind, inasmuch as it 
had reference to the establishment of the Kingdom of God. 
Like the morning star, which during the early hours of the 
morning enlightens the darkness, so also was John the 
Baptist the enlightener of the darkness then brooding over 
the world. 

A long space had intervened between the preaching of 
the last of the prophets and that of John ; even to the pious 
Jew all seemed dark and hopeless. But this " burning and 
shining light " dissipated the gloom. " Many of the chil- 
dren of Israel did he turn unto the Lord their God." He 
was to be filled with the Holy Ghost even from his birth, 
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and was to be great in the sight of the Lord. His father, 
Zecharias, also filled with the Holy Spirit, said : " Thou 
child shalt be called the prophet of the Highest ; for thou 
shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare His way ; 
to give knowledge of salvation unto His people, by the 
remission of their, sins." Of what other prophet could it be 
said 2 " He shall be called [par excellence] the prophet of 
the Highest?" Surely a marvellously honourable and 
glorious appellation entitling John to be called " the greatest 
among them that are born of women." Our Lord also says 
of him : " The law and the prophets were until John," 
implying that John embodied in his teaching all the best 
and brightest parts of both. Nor should we forget that 
even Christ Himself honoured the teaching of John so 
greatly as to submit to baptism at his hands. 

What then was the peculiar characteristic of John's 
teaching, and what was the nature and object of his bap- 
tism ? It was pre-eminently the baptism of " repentance 
for the remission of sins " (Mark i. 4). Anyone, therefore, 
who came to John and was baptised, confessed his sins, 
and, repenting of the same, was thereby forgiven. We are 
not told that belief in a crucified Saviour was necessary to 
the forgiveness. On the contrary, so far as mere forgive- 
ness was concerned John's baptism was quite effectual. 
Nor is bur Lord's teaching at all at variance with John's 
on this point. " If ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will forgive you.". Nothing is said as to 
faith being necessary . for forgiveness, John's baptism, 
therefore, was preparatory. Before a man can be admitted 
to the privilege of being a child of God, forgiveness must 
be obtained. But a man may be forgiven and not ap- 
proved ; he may be pardoned, and yet not an heir of 
Christ. The two things are totally distinct, though ortho- 
doxy so often confounds them. , 

Had John the Baptist not come and prepared the way, we 
are told that God would have " smitten the earth (the land 
of Israel) with a curse f but coming as he did, recognised 
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as a prophet, and speaking to the multitudes words of 
peace and truth, he undoubtedly did to a great degree 
" turn the hearts of the fathers unto the children, and the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just." There can be no 
doubt that he produced a great, if temporary, impression 
on the masses of the people, who were " willing for a season 
to rejoice in his light." Who shall say how many of 
Christ's servants did not first come under the teaching of 
John, as we know was the case with some (John x. 42), and 
notably so with Peter, Andrew, and Nathaniel (John i. 40)? 
And, similarly, may it not be the case, even at the present 
time, that with multitudes of people it is necessary for 
them to come first under such teaching before they are able 
to go further ? 

Let us consider a little in detail what, according to John, 
was necessary, after forgiveness was obtained, to place the 
soul in a condition to receive the further baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. The third chapter of St. Luke gives us the 
pith of John's teaching ? What, then, does he say to the 
multitudes that came out to him ; and how does he tell 
them they may bring forth fruit meet for repentance, i.e., 
such as would be acceptable to God ? He does not tell 
them to believe in any dogma or any series of propositions, 
to submit their understandings to men as fallible as them- 
selves ; but he simply tells them what they are to do. 
And the deeds he calls upon them to perform are just such 
as the whole teaching of the law and the prophets would 
have naturally led men's minds to, and, indeed, such as 
common sense most cordially approves of. We must re- 
member that John's teaching was the best teaching of the 
law and the prophets, brought together and concentrated, 
as it were, into the simplest possible form ; and it is 
worthy of remark, that it exactly coincides with what our 
Lord gives as His definition of the law and the prophets, 
viz., " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbour as thyself," and He tells His hearers that 
those who do this would not be far from the kingdom of God. 
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To the people generally John says — " He that hath two 
coats let him impart to him that hath none ; and he that 
hath meat, let him do likewise." To the publicans he 
says — " Exact no more than is appointed you." To the 
soldiers — " Do violence to no man, neither accuse any 
falsely, and be content with your wages." 

Now all this is plain common sense and goodness ; it 
speaks for itself; there is no occasion for any one to ask 
for miracles to attest it. The heart of even the least 
instructed at once acknowledges this to be right. In other 
words, John's teaching must have been from above. Though 
the chief priests might not be willing to acknowledge this, 
yet the common people were, for they all took John for a 
prophet. 

The mission of John the Baptist was then, primarily, to 
lead the most pious and best of the children of Israel to the 
Messiah ; and secondarily, to bring the people, the masses, 
more or less, to a consciousness of their sin, that repent- 
ance might follow, lest the Lord should come and " smite 
the earth (the land of Israel) with a curse." 

If, then, the mission of John the Baptist was to " make 
xeady a people prepared for the Lord," are we not justified 
in the conclusion that, as a rule, the people who would 
ke most ready to accept Christ as their Saviour would be 
those who were acting up to the spirit of John's commands, 
<wiz. 9 doing that which was just and right ; sharing their 
^ood things with those who needed them more than they 
did themselves, and living in quiet content with the will of 
Crod ? Our Lord Himself says that the law and the pro- 
phets were summed up in the words — " Whatsoever ye 
"Vrould that men should do unto you, even so do unto them." 
This, then, was what those who were waiting for the Mes- 
siah should do in' order to be ready for Him'. 

Now, it is remarkable that John says not a word about 
Avhat we call doctrine; nor, I may add, does our Lord 
Himself in that discourse on the Mount which may be said 
\o express His general teaching. And I conclude, there- 

M 
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fore, that what we call doctrine has not nearly so much to 
do with salvation as is usually supposed. 

If the law, then, was our schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ, what shall we say of John's mission, but that it 
brings us into the immediate presence of Christ, and fits us 
for the sublime teaching of the Messiah ? 

The character of John the Baptist was, apparently, a 
very beautiful one. Though the greatest of the prophets, 
and possessed with the burning zeal of Elijah, he neverthe- 
less had more of meekness and gentleness than to want 
to call down fire from heaven. Bold and courageous in 
rebuking evil, he showed a noble spirit of meekness and 
humility in the presence of Christ ; and, like the best and 
noblest of earth in every age, he sealed his testimony with 
his blood, and thereby became one of " the noble army of 
martyrs," who shall hereafter " be great in the sight of the 
Lord." 

Yet, true and beautiful as was John's doctrine, it only 
brought men up to the point that they were thereby pre- 
pared to receive the higher teaching of Christ. In a future 
paper I propose to consider in what respects John's teach- 
ing fell short of that of the Saviour. 

T.W. 
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THE TWO LIGHTS. 

I saw a vision in the tide, 
As past the city's wall it flows ; 

A vision strange, that troubles me, 
For half its meaning none yet knows. 

Methought the city seem'd no more — 
And all its rush of life was still ; 

In place of it I only saw, — 
A beacon flaming on a hill. 
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Afar it lit the crimson'd skies, 

O'er which the storm-clouds swift did fly, 
As in the dark'ning West I saw 

The last pale gleam of daylight die. 

Far out at sea a ship did sail, 
The tempest gathered dark, and then — 

The ship was gone, but on the blast, 
I heard the cry of drowning men. 

Alas ! alas ! I vainly cried, 

And pitying tears my eyes did fill ; 
Yet, through their mist, afar I saw 

The beacon flaming on a hill. 

Across a waste, in winter's cold, 

A mother with her child did fly ; 
An hungered, faint, outworn, at last 

She wept, and laid her down to die. 

My pity's deepest fount was stirr'd, 

For pain my very heart stood still ; 
But looking up, O God ! I saw — 

The beacon flaming on a hill. 

Amid the frantic cries of hate, 
Fast bound upon the burning pile, — 

The martyr stood : no fears could shake, 
No weakness did his soul beguile. 

He died fdr God and truth ; yet none 
Were found to save him from the will 

Of ruthless men ; but high above, 
The beacon flamed upon the hill. 

A horror then — a darkness fell ; 

I heard the Holy Name blasphemed ; * 
Around me mocking voices rang, — 

Is there a God, and hast thou dream'd ? 

M 2 
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The beacon flamed upon the hill ; 

I felt the jar, the shock, the roll. 
Of dead mechanic laws that guide 

The wheels of Nature to her goal. 

Her goal of death and blank despair: 
No Father's hand to save or bless ; 

No voice of love the soul to cheer, 
When life's enigmas sorely press. 

To God my spirit inly cried, — 

" Oh show Thy face ; I faint, I die; 

No beacon light of power or skill, 
Reveals Thy love in earth or sky." 

Lo ! t'wards the East I turned, for there 
A pale cold light did spread, and then 

Against it, dark and awful, loom'd 
The Cross that Jesus bore for men. 

A voice went thrilling through the night, 
New hope within my soul was born ; 

And where the wondrous Cross had stood, 
There rose the calm and gracious dawn. 

A dawn that kindled all the hills, 
And blush'd in beauty o'er the sky ; 

With song of birds, and dewy woods, 
And deepest sense that God was nigh. 

So from my eyes the vision passed ; 

The mingled sounds of life arose ; 
And I was gazing on the tide, 

As past the city's wall it flows. 

D. M. A. 
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THOMAS COOPER ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 1 53 

THOMAS COOPER ON ETERNAL 

PUNISHMENT. 

{Concluded from page 124.) 

We now return to our argument. To measure moral 
perceptions by intellectual capacity is, we have said, an 
absurdity — the proof of which lies in universal experience 
respecting the phenomena of religion and religious faith. 
The keenest moral and religious perceptions, and the live- 
liest faith in religious mysteries, being often manifested by 
persons whose intellectual capacity is far below that of 
men " without any conscience at all." But the eternity of 
punishment, not the righteousness of it, is a purely intel- 
lectual conception, impossible of realisation by man, and by 
a preacher who made it his special theme shown to be such. 
What then, we ask, can be its value as a supporter of 
moral conviction respecting sin ? What can be the reason- 
ableness of instituting a connection between man's sense 
of the demerit of sin, and his grasp of the conception of 
eternity ? 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Cooper might reply, It is agreed 
that man is incapable of conceiving rightly of eternity, and 
so also is he of the enormity of sin. Both are regions of 
infinite extent, and man's impression concerning them 
must be like that he forms of God, all the vaster for being 
appreciably beyond him. 

To this we would reply that a right estimate of sin does 
indeed admit of differences of intensity, although not of 
kind, but that advancement in the intensity of his convic- 
tions respecting sin which the believer continually makes, 
he makes not in proportion as his appreciation of eternal 
suffering is expanded, but pari passu with his increased 
knowledge of the love of God and of the glory of His 
character. Besides which the conception of God is not 
a purely intellectual conception. It is one, like a true 
estimate of sin, depending upon spiritual and supernatural 
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evidences, and the realisation of His nearness to us is not 
at all deepened by enlarged intellectual conceptions of 
Deity. It is the same with all the cardinal doctrines of 
the Christian faith. They are matters, primarily and 
necessarily, of spiritual rather than of intellectual percep- 
tion. But if the intellectual conception of eternity has any- 
thing whatever to do with man's sense of the demerit of 
sin, then the mental capacity of different men must come 
into the calculation, and the differences in mental capacity 
among men being enormous, we are landed in the absurdity 
of maintaining that there may be enormous differences 
among Christians in their estimate of sin ! 

But further. The differences existing among men in 
their inadequate conceptions of eternity must amount to 
the ability to realise more or less of vast periods of time. 

We would ask Mr. Cooper what possible difference could 
it make to his estimate of " the demerit of sin " (supposing, 
for argument's sake, that it was intimately associated with 
his intellectual capacity), whether his utmost conception of 
eternity amounted to a helpless grasp at, and giving up of, 
the attempt to realise a million years, or whether he main- 
tained future punishment had its termination in a million 
years? Surely his sense of the demerit of sin, on the 
hypothesis, would be measured equally by his maintenance 
of either doctrine, and yet Mr. Cooper would hold that 
whether the demerit of sin had faded from his conscience 
or not, entirely depended upon how he formulated his belief! 

Now we maintain that there are men whose conception 
of the " terrors of the Lord," and of the righteous judg- 
ment that shall overtake the wicked are very much more 
vivid and real than the vague notions orthodox believers 
entertain respecting eternal punishment, and whose esti- 
mate of sin certainly does not fall below theirs in truth or 
intensity, who yet are branded as heretics because they 
deny that the Bible presents any doctrine to our saving 
faith which can at the same time be unfit for elaboration 
before sinners, unsuitable to be inquired into by saints 
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(lest they should go mad), impossible of realisation by the 
mind, and the proclamation of it left to the discretion of 
every preacher, while it is also to be devoutly " held fast " 
by the saints, as inseparably associated with a true con- 
ception of, and therefore essentially connected with, the 
doctrine of the atonement, and necessary to salvation. 

But oh! fathers and mothers, preachers and teachers, 
penitents and believers, — and here is our second disproof 
of the statements we are considering, — Is it within your 
experience that the fear of punishment gave birth to peni- 
tence in your children's heart — the returning prodigal's 
heart — your own heart ? Did you ever find it have that 
effect ? When you sought to bring your child into a right 
state of heart respecting his faults, did you do it by dwelling 
on the nature and duration of the punishment you had 
threatened ? Oh ! weeping penitent. In thy rush of tears, 
prostrate adoration of the soul, and breaking up of the 
fountains of thy heart, hadst thou power to calculate the 
eternal years in which God was going to burn thee ? Or 
was it Love which laid upon you stripes which your heart 
could not withstand. Was it the goodness of God which 
lay heavy upon you, so that your spirit died within you, and 
you cried, " Too much ! too much ! " 

It is true that the Being who can claim and keep the 
allegiance of human hearts must be one of power, able to 
punish. Merely loving natures, without some element of 
strength, do not win a following. Miss Proctor, in her 
vision of the " Three Rulers," saw one who planted his 
iron heel on the neck of the people, but nevertheless " his 
name shone bright through blood and pain; his sword 
flashed back their praise again." 

" Another Ruler then I saw 
Love and sweet pity were His law : 
The greatest and the least had part 
(Yet most the unhappy) in His heart ; 
The people in a mighty band 
Rose up and drove him from the land.'* 
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Human nature worships what is greater than itself in 
power as well as goodness. Love and condescension are 
more highly esteemed the loftier the being from whom they 
proceed, even as the same water which is unnoticed as it 
murmurs among the sedge is an object of wonder and 
admiration the moment it topples over a precipice. 

Many a breaking human heart knows this, whose only 
strength is the strength of its love, which throughout a life- 
time lives without sympathy, affection, or any strong 
attachment from others to itself, and all because it is unable 
to do harm. 

It is the " awful God " whom we adore as our Father 
and our Friend. But does the conception of punishing 
everlastingly add anything to our conception of the power 
of God ? Is it the eternal exercise of the power of punishing 
which is essential to our being kept in the awe of God, 
even as it is the depth of the atmosphere and the sea that 
alone makes their colour perceptible to us. We say, No ! 
There are many Christian men and women who live in awe 
of death, simply on account of its known and certain 
physical pangs in the sundering of flesh from spirit — pangs 
which will not endure beyond a few moments of time. 

The horror of the " second death," when body, soul, and 
spirit shall be destroyed together under the awful judgment 
of God, needs no accession from the idea of eternity to 
make it effective as a sanction of God's law. The cup 
is full, and anything added to it must needs be lost. The 
righteous penalty pronounced against incorrigible sinners 
of the destruction of soul and body in Gehenna, lends 
infinite sweetness to God's voice of mercy, and wondrous 
power to His manifested love in Christ ; but the belief that 
He will sustain His guilty creatures in being only to cause 
them exquisite torments, covers the glory of His character 
with the infamy of wanton and inconceivable cruelty. And 
it is not the attribute of power in the Deity or its consequent 
fear in the creature that can possibly produce any moral 
reformation, any conviction of sin, or desire for holiness 
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for its own sake. A selfish longing for exemption from 
penalty may indeed be engendered, but a broken-hearted 
yearning for the God of righteousness, never. It is the 
common experience of Christians, who being justified by 
faith cannot couple their sense of sin with the contem- 
plation of eternal torments, that it is the knowledge of 
redemption, the assurance of salvation, the " glad tidings " 
of Jesus Christ, that awakens, sustains, and intensifies 
the conviction of the demerit of sin. It is the realisa- 
tion of the filial relation towards God, the contemplation 
of His fatherly and redeeming love, that breaks every 
barrier down and leads the soul in willing captivity to 
Christ. 

And as it is with the saint, so with the sinner. It is to 
him also we are to preach the Gospel — the " glad tidings " 
which are the power of God unto salvation ; and the Apostles 
were nowhere commanded to precede this testimony by 
a declaration of everlasting torments. Judgment was pro- 
nounced upon the rejectors of mercy, and upon those who 
drew back unto perdition — sinners against light, knowledge, 
and the love of God ; not prior but always subsequent to 
the proclamation of the Gospel and in accordance with the 
manner of its reception or retention. Hell did not lead up 
to heaven, but the penitent's feet were planted upon the 
threshold of heaven, yet they were warned that even from 
thence there was a pathway down to hell. 

It was not until the Hebrews in their psalm of praise, at 
the dedication of Solomon's Temple, became " as one " 
" to make one sound," saying, " For He is good ; for His 
mercy endureth for ever" that " the house was filled with 
a cloud, even the House of the Lord." We must wait until 
the voices of the Christian Church are " one " in the 
declaration of the same truth before He " who inhabitest 
the praises of Israel," may be expected to manifest Himself 
in that glorious and comforting manner for which His 
people have so long been waiting. 

We have thus endeavoured to show that Mr. Cooper's 
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notion that a belief in eternal punishment is necessary to 
a right estimate of sin is unfounded : — 

First. — Because it involves the absurdity of measuring 
our moral perceptions by our intellectual capacity. 

Secondly. — We have appealed against it to the common 
experience of penitents and believers. 

We could say much upon the final clause of the passage 
we have been commenting upon. " And then (when the 
' eternal demerit ' of sin has faded from the preacher's 
conscience) what consistency can he see in the doctrine of 
the atonement/' — but we must content ourselves with some 
brief suggestions. 

If Mr. Cooper could agree with us that a right estimate 
of the demerit of sin is not impaired by a disbelief in the 
eternity of future punishment, he would of course with- 
draw his conclusion and be satisfied that the doctrine of 
the atonement to all such persons as cherish a right esti- 
mate of sin must needs lose none of glory or consistency 
in their eyes, notwithstanding their abandonment of an 
orthodox position. But is it not marvellous that men 
should so conceive of God, as to consider it a strange and 
incredible thing that He should design to raise a fallen race 
to successive heights of glory, apart from having a sort of 
necessity imposed upon Him to come to the rescue by 
reason^of the unutterable and otherwise remediless position 
in which, under His providence by creation, they were 
placed ? 

Is it not singular that they should conceive of love as 
being magnified by the depth of distress towards which it 
moves with purpose to relieve, rather than by the want of 
claims of all kinds, whether of merit or of misery, in the 
objects it designs to bless ? Is it not almost incredible that 
any should suppose and say that the design of making man 
to know and love Himself, and to be an heir of His ever- 
lasting kingdom and glory was not motive enough in itself 
to induce the advent of so great a Saviour, and thfe offering 
of so great a sacrifice ; but that it absolutely needed the 
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omniscient vision of an eternally tormented world to move 
God's Son to the undertaking of one such Godlike enter- 
prise ? 

Surely those greatly add to the glory of the atonement, 
and no less to its consistency, who find the reason for it in 
no claim which the awful, and peculiar, and unaccountable 
circumstances of the creature can be supposed to create, 
but entirely in the spontaneous outflowing of the Divine 
love and compassion bent upon gratifying its yearnings 
and longings after the eternal well-being of that creature, 
which, unasked, is " born unto trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward," — born to inherit a wholly unequal contest with 
innate depravity and the powers of darkness, and to wield, 
under desperately unfavourable conditions, the awful pre- 
rogative of free will. Henry Deacon. 
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A PARABLE. 

I looked upon the earth, and lo, I saw that all things 
perished ; season after season Nature put on her beautiful 
robes of verdure and flowers, only to have them stripped 
from her by the rude hand of winter ; year after year men 
were born, and lived, and died; century after century 
nations arose, and flourished, and decayed ; the very hills 
crumbled, and the lakes and rivers were dried up. Where 
once the great city had stood there rolled the salt sea waves, 
and the land which had been as the garden of Eden, was 
now a desolate wilderness. I looked upward, and I saw the 
sky unchanged and unchangeable ; time had written no 
wrinkles on its majestic brow ; strong, and stainless, and 
stable as at creation's dawn, it stood, and would stand 
for ever. 

I looked again upon the earth, and I saw that its perish- 
ing things were many ; there were countless forms of beauty 
and contrivance, power and frailty, magnitude and minute- 
ness ; but they all perished. I looked up again to the sky, 
and lo, it was one — one grand, abiding, all-embracing arch 
of cerulean blue. 
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And a voice said unto me : The creature is manifold, — 
and it perisheth; God is one, — and He "only hath Immor- 
tality." D. M. A. 

THE UNITED VOICE OF SCRIPTURE ON 
THE FINAL- DOOM OF THE WICKED. 

The object of the present paper is to endeavour to sup- 
ply a want doubtless felt by some of those who have been 
led to judge the revealed doom of the wicked to be suffering 
of body and soul, issuing in final extinction of being— 
namely, an extended list of texts directly proving that doc- 
trine. The recapitulation of these proof-texts may also 
tend, under God's blessing, to silence the so oft recurring 
charge of our opponents, that we form our conclusions 
from other sources than the Bible. 

The following list does not profess to include, by any 
means, the entire Scriptural evidence on the subject, but 
will probably be found to contain the majority of the most 
striking direct proof-texts. We say direct, for the indirect 
testimony afforded by the revealed character of God is 
most important. 

We are frequently met by the objection, in reference to 
Old Testament quotations of this class, that they refer 
only to earthly conditions, and do not extend beyond the 
horizon of the present scene. It will, however, be seen 
on a close examination of the numerous Old Testament 
prophecies on this subject, that neither the blessing promised 
to the godly, nor the doom threatened to the ungodly 
receives its entire, or indeed, its chief fulfilment on this 
side of the grave. 

We take three illustrative quotations. One is from Ps. 
xxxvii. 9 — ii. Here we are told that "evil doers shall be 
cut off," that "the wicked shall not be," that "thou shalt 
diligently consider his place and it shall not be," — and this 
in immediate proximity to the declaration that " the meek 
shall inherit the earth ; " this latter being a prophecy 
evidently quoted by our Lord in the Beatitudes (Matt. v. 5). 
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Whereas neither under the Christian dispensation is there, 
nor was there under the Jewish economy, realised that 
sharp contrast here set forth between the portion of the 
just and that of the unjust ; on the contrary, the former 
have often been suffering and persecuted, while the latter 
have as frequently been triumphant and prosperous. 
Again, in Ps. lxxiii. 18, 19, that striking prophecy of the 
future misery and utter destruction of the wicked is almost 
immediately coupled with the bright anticipation of the 
Psalmist's soul of future glory in ver. 24. Similarly, in 
Ezekiel, chaps, xviii. and xxxiii., it is repeatedly prophesied 
of the righteous that " he shall not die, but shall surely 
live," — but of the wicked that " he shall surely die." Now 
that the fulfilment of these predictions cannot take place 
on this side of the grave is manifest, as both the righteous 
and the wicked, so far as the present life is concerned, are, 
and always have been, equally subject to the stroke of death. 
We will here only touch upon the question as to how far 
the Old Testament prophecies extend in their scope beyond 
the millennium. We would observe that the principle of 
double fulfilment, which we find so frequently to characterise 
the Old Testament prophecies, may probably assist us here. 
Moreover, we read in 2 Pet. iii. 13, after the Apostle's vivid 
prediction of the passing away of the present heavens and 
earth, that " we, according to His promise, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness." 
What promise? Surely an Old Testament promise (see 
Isa. lxv. 17 ; comp. with Rev. xxi. 1). In Heb. xi. 10, we 
are told that Abraham, in interpreting the promise made 
to him of earthly inheritance, " looked for a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God." Surely the 
new Jerusalem of the Revelation. But that heavenly city 
will not, as we understand, descend on earth till after the 
millennium, even till after the destruction of the present 
earth by fire, when the new earth, free from all taint of 
sin and evil, shall receive the bridal city on its spotless 
surface (Rev. xxi. 1 — 5). 
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With these few prefatory remarks, the writer commends 
the following Scriptures earnestly to the prayerful con- 
sideration of all true Christians, urging at the same time 
a diligent examination of their contexts. May the Lord 
bless His own Word. 
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May each Christian reader, exulting in the prospect of 

the unclouded manifestation of the Divine benevolence 

here predicted, be stirred up to exclaim, in the language 

of the 104th Psalm : " I* will sing unto the Lord as long 

as I live : I will sing praise to my God while I have my 

being. My meditation of Him shall be sweet : I will be 

glad in the Lord. Let the sinners be consumed out of 

the earth, and let the wicked be no more. Bless thou 

the Lord, O my soul ; praise ye the Lord." 

A. Crosbie. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

Ritualism. — Do not say that this playing at queer games 
in churches is harmless ; that if people like garments fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, it does not matter very much ; 
that if they like to swing these censers about, it is good 
exercise for them perhaps. The ritual is the least harmful 
thing about it. That is only the dress ; it is neither the 
body nor the soul of the thing. There is this in the move- 
ment — that it goes dead against our religious liberty. A 
short time ago, in one of the Liverpool papers, there ap- 
peared a letter from a man who declares that he is a very 
ardent Churchman. He is so attached to the Church, that 
he calls her his " dear old mother," and he says that 
Protestantism or Puritanism — I forget which, but I think 
Puritanism — has produced this monstrous doctrine of 
religious liberty ; so that now a Unitarian is just as free to 
preach his soul-destroying dogma, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to preach the Gospel in his cathedral. He 
says : " If a man steal we imprison him, and if he commit 
murder we hang him ; but, forsooth, a man may go and 
murder people's souls with false doctrine, and we leave him 
at perfect liberty." Now you see how that drives ; you see 
what the logical conclusion of that is — that it is as bad a 
thing, if not worse, to teach what these Catholic revivalists 
believe to be false, than to commit theft or murder, and the 
people who do so teach ought to be served like thieves or 
murderers. — Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, Lecture on 
" Latimer's Candle : is it to be put out ? " 

A World without God. — It is strange that an 
author (Sir William Hamilton) who could so clearly see 
that the scientific view of the simpler phenomena of the 
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universe had driven out the theological view, should not 
also see that, as the sphere of human knowledge widened, 
and the more complex phenomena of mind and society 
came to be included within it, superstition would be driven 
out of its last refuge. ... It may fairly be doubted whether, 
if the champion of transcendentalism were living now, he 
would be able to hide from himself the fact that we are 
speedily arriving at a time when the theologian will find 
not a single scrap of ground unoccupied by science, on 
which to rest the sole of his foot. — The Examiner, Nov. i, 

1873- 

The Worship of Mammon, (i Tim. iv. 12.) — Our social 
atmosphere is thick and hazy with insincerities and unreal- 
ities. We bow down before false gods and we profess 
ignoble creeds; and, what is almost worse, we neither 
heartily worship the one nor honestly believe the other. 
We are not exactly bad, but neither are we strong nor good. 
The religion we profess has for one of its most significant 
and salient features the denunciation of wealth as a trust 
or a pursuit ; — Christianity condemns riches and the love 
of riches as a snare, a danger, and almost a sin ; and even 
Pagan-nurtured sages and statesmen are never weary of 
pointing out how this disastrous passion vitiates all our 
estimates of life and its enjoyments, and fosters and exas- 
perates all our social sores. Yet in England and America, 
perhaps the two most sincerely Christian nations in the 
world, — one, the cradle, the other the offspring, of Puri- 
tanism, — the pursuit nearest to a universal one, the passion 
likest to a national one, is money-getting ; — not the effort 
after competence or comfort, but the pushing, jostling, 
trampling struggle for vast possessions or redundant wealth. 
— W. R. Greg, "Enigmas of Life." 

Against (certain) temptations — though never against 
the tempters — one sometimes hears one's foolish clergy 
timorously inveighing ; and telling young idlers that it is 
wrong to be lustful, and old labourers that it is wrong to be 
thirsty; but I- never heard a clergyman yet (and during 
thirty years of the prime of my life I heard one sermon at 
least every Sunday, so that it is after experience of no 
fewer than one thousand, five hundred sermons, most of 
them by scholars, and many of them by earnest men,) that 
I now solemnly state I never heard one preacher deal faith- 
fully with the quarrel between God and Mammon, or 
explain the need of choice between the service of those two 
Masters. — John Ruskin, " Fors Cldvigera" 
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THE DOCTRINE OF LIFE IN CHRIST. 

When the old controversy on this important subject 
Experienced so remarkable a revival some years ago, the 
tat most hope of its more sober-minded advocates was, that 
it might at last become a recognised phase of Christian 
thought,— that to believe, and even to teach it, should no 
longer subject those who did so to the stigma of heresy, 
or expose them to those mild but painfully efficient modes 
of persecution which orthodox Christianity, to its shame 
fee it said, has not yet learnt wholly to abandon. The 
period of time that has since elapsed is by no means long, 
yet we are even now almost in a position to say that our 
hope in this respect is realised. 

The Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, in a letter to the Spectator 
on the " Liberty of Nonconformist Ministers," writes thus : 
" Let us take another practical test. The doctrine of 
eternal punishment is one on which free thought is busily 
at work. There are eminent Nonconformist ministers who 
own and preach the doctrine of the annihilation of the 
finally impenitent. I do not agree with them ; it seems 
to me a miserable exodus from a tremendous difficulty. 
Others preach as clearly the doctrine of universal redemp- 
tion. These teachers retain among us their position and 

N 
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influence, and are received with honour in our churches 
everywhere." 

When we first read this statement our impression was 
that Mr. Baldwin Brown's view of the position was some- 
what too flattering ; we thought we could point to several 
cases which presented a rather painful contrast to his 
representation, but probably our mistake was that we had 
not laid due emphasis on the word " eminent." Mr. Bald- 
win Brown is speaking of " eminent ministers," and we all 
know that " eminent ministers " may do with impunity 
what ministers and others who are not eminent must do at 
their peril. 

However, Mr. Baldwin Brown's remarks drew forth an 
able and interesting letter from the Rev. Edward White, in 
the same journal, which we subjoin. If anyone is com- 
petent to give an opinion on the question of the present 
toleration of our doctrine, Mr. White is the man ; and we 
feel much encouraged by the fact that, while he remon- 
strates against Mr. Baldwin Brown's representation of the 
doctrine of Life in Christ, he does not call in question that 
gentleman's assertion as to the increased and increasing 
toleration enjoyed by those who hold and teach it. The 
letter is as follows : — 

" To the Editor of the Spectator. 

" Sir, — Your singular patience in admitting corrections 
holds out hope that you may allow a line of remonstrance 
against Mr. Baldwin Brown's incidental reference to those 
among the Nonconformists whom he designates as teachers 
of the ' doctrine of the annihilation of the finally impeni- 
tent/ a doctrine in which he says that he does not believe, 
because it is ' a miserable exodus from a tremendous diffi- 
culty.' I should like to point out that this is not a fair 
description either of the persons or the doctrine referred to. 
If I may venture to speak for them, their main point has 
ever been a positive doctrine on eternal life, not a * doctrine 
of annihilation.' Their basis, as they suppose both Scrip- 
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tural and philosophical, is precisely that of our leading 
physiologists, that nature holds out to man no certain 
prospect of immortality, and they think that the object of 
Redemption is to bestow perpetual being and blessedness, 
in body and soul, upon all who, either here or hereafter* 
will unite themselves with the Eternal Life and Love. 
The doom awaiting the ' finally impenitent ' they regard as 
the fulfilment of that original and legal destiny of evanes- 
cence under which they were born, and not as an ' exodus 
from a tremendous difficulty ' for the Divine government in 
dealing with naturally immortal creatures. You will see at 
once that, right or wrong, there is a great difference here. 

" Let me add, that the positive character of the doctrine 
on life above referred to has probably a great deal to do 
with what Mr. Baldwin Brown amusingly describes as the 
comparatively happy condition of its advocates. Had we 
taught a * miserable' theological negation, or governmental 
makeshift, probably we should have had more to suffer 
for our misdeeds from the Dissenters, and, I must acknow- 
ledge, justly. But to represent Redemption as a revelation 
of Immortality in Christ has attractions for many who 
already believe, in a puzzled way, the Christian religion, 
and for multitudes besides who have lost their faith amidst 
physical and metaphysical studies, which left them without 
a gleam of hope beyond the grave. — I am, Sir, &c, 

Edward White." 
— Spectator, December 6th, 1873. 



EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN 

LIFE. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Thirty Years Later. 

As I have already said, the voices of men like Falkland 
and Hales had little chance of being heard amid the 
tumults of the time. But ' the words of the wise are as 

n 2 
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goads,' — they are never lost. They may die, but they rise 
again in newness of life. Silently, and from their graves, 
they penetrate the soil that overlays them, mingle with the 
atmosphere, and help to nourish minds that are quite 
unconscious of their influence. 

And so it came to pass that thoughts which were sup- 
posed to have been long dead and buried as 'the fond 
conceits' of Falkland, Hales, and others, began by the 
middle of the century to exercise a strange, and to some an 
alarming power. The best proof of this is that the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, who revived and carried forward the 
views of the so-called Latitudinarians, were, almost all of 
them, men who had been appointed to influential posts in 
the University by the Parliament, most of them having 
been brought up at Emmanuel College, the great nursery 
of Puritanism. These men, whose writings remain, and 
refute the calumnies to which they were exposed, were, on 
account of their opposition to Popery, most unjustly stig- 
matised, especially by Papists, as Socinians, and even 
Atheists. 

Many causes, no doubt, combined to bring about the 
change which now took place in theological teaching. The 
intensely dogmatic character of the Westminster Confes- 
sion, probably, affected some ; the startling multiplication 
of sects perfectly wild in their fanaticism moved others ; 
while almost all healthy Christians felt how great was the 
need that more direct prominence should be given to the 
practical and moral side of religion ; that sharpness of 
controversy should be softened down; and that Christian 
brotherhood should be promoted. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains that now, for the first time, the Puritans 
began to doubt the absolute perfection of their own system, 
and this chiefly because they could at length judge of its 
faults. 

At the Restoration, the amount of mere hollow profession 
which had been mistaken for religion became more mani- 
fest than ever. The Prelatists, on their part, contented 
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themselves with simply abusing Puritanism as hypocrisy ; 
and having, for their own selfish ends, cast out the Puritan 
clergy, filled their pulpits with a class of men who, as 
Bishop Burnet says, " left preaching and writing to others, 
while they gave themselves up to ease and sloth." The 
Nonconformists, as the persecuted ones, retained for a 
time most of the old theology, but among them, too, it 
gradually waned under the new influences which had now 
come into play. 

Unmistakeable indications of a growing dislike to what 
had once been their guide are to be found in the fact that 
many of their clergy before long felt justified in resisting 
the imposition of old opinions upon them, and refused to 
be bound by the Westminster Confession. Calamy stipu- 
lated to be ordained " Minister of the Catholic Church of 
Christ, without any confinement" Nathaniel Oldfield (of 
South wark, ob. 1696) " was not for other terms of Church 
communion than the terms of our common Christianity." 
Shower (of the Old Jewry), who preached Oldfield's funeral 
sermon, maintained that " where serious piety and prac- 
tical religion came to be most valued, and to be distin- 
guishing, nothing will be made a test or. boundary to 
Christian communion but what is necessary to make a man 
a good Christian, render him acceptable to God, and carry 
him safe to the heavenly Canaan." Moses Lowman, when 
asked, " Would you have men received as our fellow- 
Christians who err in fundamentals ?" replies, " That only 
is a fundamental mistake in religion which is inconsistent 
with a religious conversation." 

Now all this, however catholic or true, was not Puri- 
tanism, and the bare existence of such sentiments among 
men of that party who were distinguished alike by their 
learning and their piety, indicates how great was the 
change that had taken place in theological sentiment. 

At first these changes excited little notice. It was, 
indeed, not till after the Revolution of 1688 that Arianism 
sprang up, and then it was not, as has often been supposed, 
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the effect of more liberal views in relation to Divine truth. 
It was the consequence — the natural and necessary con- 
sequence — of that decay in vital piety which followed, and 
will always follow, political action, when it takes a religious 
character, — that is, when it absorbs religious men, and is 
supposed to be an important part of their religious duty. 
The rights of conscience are unquestionably sacred, and 
every oitizen living under a free government is bound to do 
all that he legitimately can for their preservation from age 
to age. But if attention be directed too exclusively to 
these outworks ; if their defence is confounded with piety ; 
if struggles for liberty take the place of struggles after 
unworldliness and heavenly-mindedness ; the sacredness 
of the object sought to be attained or secured will not pre- 
vent spiritual decay, or be any defence against the snares 
of the world, the flesh, or the devil. Arianism was not the 
cause, but the result of decay ; a decay that had been going 
on for many years, while Christians were fighting for their 
privileges, and forgetting, it is to be feared, the Sermon on 
the Mount, the promised return of the Lord, and their own 
position as * pilgrims.' 

The history of the Arianism which desolated the Churches 
during the early part of the eighteenth century is soon told. 
Whiston, a professor at Cambridge, and Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, the rector of St. James's, were among the very 
earliest to avow Arian views, and although the first was 
prosecuted and the last threatened, the mischief went on. 
The first Unitarian chapel established in London * was 



* The first Socinian society in England was formed during the Pro- 
tectorate by John Biddle. He published in defence of these views both 
in 1647 and 165 1, and was answered at one time by the learned Matthew 
Poole, and at another by Dr. Owen. The Westminster Assembly was 
sitting when he printed his Catechism, and it was seriously moved that 
he should be put to death as a heretic. But Cromwell would not hear 
of it. Biddle was, after condemnation by the Parliament, subsequently 
imprisoned, and eventually died in confinement, in 1662. (See Theologi- 
cal Review, May, 1866.) 
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placed under the care of a seceding clergyman, the Rev. 
Theophilus Lindsay; and the most zealous votaries of 
the new creed, such as Chambers, Jebb, Disney, Hammond, 
Gilbert Wakefield, and Stone, all came out of Anglicanism. 
Many of the Presbyterians, such as Price, Priestley, and 
Kippis, followed in the same course, and the old places of 
worship were, to a very great extent, transformed into 
Unitarian chapels. 

When, therefore, we are told, as we sometimes are, that 
this serious deviation from Scriptural truth may be traced 
to the introduction of * Broad Views,' — that there is a link 
which unites the particular form of thought known as 
Evangelical with that fulness of spiritual life which, so far 
as we can perceive, is generally found wanting among per- 
sons who deny the Divinity of the Saviour, and reject the 
well-known truths which are cognate to that confession, 
such as the depravity of man, the atonement, regeneration 
by* the Holy Spirit, and a conscious sense of union to 
Christ, — it may be well to consider whether the illustration 
*:an be sustained ; whether or no it is historically true that 
profligacy overran England because Puritan doctrine ceased 
to be preached ? I believe it can be demonstrated that this 
>vas not the case. 

Henry Dunn. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF MAN. 

ARTICLE III. 

Its Elevation. 

We are now prepared to set our hope before us in a light 
that must be specially welcome to all whose sympathetic 
sigh over a groaning creation is prolonged and deepened 
by a sense of personal frailty that slumbers seldom and 
never sleeps. We hope to be other men than we yet are, 
and much nobler men. Extensive as our hope is — ramified 
through the circle of our heirship of all things, it is inten- 
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sive to a degree fully corresponding. We are to be made 
capable of sustaining such an amazing weight of glory. 
Our destination is to be uplifted in the scale of being. 
Our hearts are to be made pure, and our characters to be 
perfected. But high as is such an expectation, it is not 
all that we are warranted to look for. No ! our characters 
are to be raised and made secure upon a far higher pedestal. 
In a word, our personality is to be remoulded and ennobled. 
It is to be reframed after a new type. 

The proof of this lies concentrated in that wonderful para- 
graph in i Cor. xv. 42 — 49. It is all there ; and we cease 
to wonder how it has come to pass that we should not 
sooner discover it, only when we refleot on the blinding 
effect of an ineffective and disconnected translation. When 
we grasp the force of the contrast between Adam and Christ, 
as the first and second Adams, as that contrast is set forth 
by the two pairs of terms, — -psyche, psychikon, and pneuma, 
pneumatikon, — only then, depend upon it, do we seize the 
full power of the Apostle's great argument. If men will 
have the vitiating terrn " natural," let them be consistent 
and carry forward the Apostle's statement by further ren- 
dering : " And so it is written, The first man Adam was 
made a living natural!" By what right can we snap in 
twain the connected contrast of Paul's statement, and turn 
his " so " into a " not so ?" Better far go the whole length 
of barbarism, and render the first half of the contrast : 
" There is an animal body, . . . and so it is written, The 
first man Adam was made a living animal ! " At all events 
the noun and the adjective must be made to answer to each 
other ; or, let men talk about inelegance as they will, the 
mere English reader is hopelessly cheated. If we must be 
elegant, let us rather transfer the Greek words, and say : — 

(1.) " There is a psychical body, 

(2.) " And there is a pneumatical body ; 
" And SO it is written,— 

(3.) " The first man Adam was made a living psyche, 

(4.) " The last Adam was made a life-giving pneuma" 
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Then, indeed, though it be through a tantalising veil of 
pedantry, the face of truth could be seen. Had we not 
better show a little strong common sense, that fears not 
to be laughed at, even though with a little awkwardness the 
bucket should be let down ? Down let it go, for are we not 
very thirsty ? 

(1.) " There is a soulish body, 
(2.) " And there is a spiritual body ; 
" And so it is written, — 

(3.) " The first man Adam was made a living soul, 
(4.) " The last Adam was made a life-giving spirit. 
Only let the correspondence between lines (1) and (3), 
and (2) and (4) be firmly grasped, and we may go on our 
way, rejoicing with our prize. 
The Apostle's teaching is : — 

a. That there are two archetypal men, Adam the first, 
and Adam the second ; 

b. That the Second Adam has a higher personality than 
the first had ; and 

c. That, as we were created in the image of the first 
Adam, so are we to be redeemed into the image of the 
Second Adam. 

Thus is our very personality to be elevated. For, con- 
sider, it is the person, not the character or work of the 
Second Adam, that is here set forth as the higher. The 
first Adam was, the Second Adam is; what the first Adam 
was, that are we already ; and what the Second Adam is, 
that are we to be by-and-bye. 

The personality of Adam is Divinely described, when he 
is called " a living soul ;" and the personality of Christ 
(we assume, the risen Christ) is with equal precision 
described when he is called " a life-giving spirit." 

The conclusion is, that we too are to become life-giving 
spirits. 

In order to even a feeble realisation of the greatness 
of the change, let us reflect: The first Adam, being charac- 
teristically " a living soul," had a soulish body, possessing 
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no immediate kinship with spirit. It was of the earth 
earthy. Its foundation was in the dust. Though it was 
not dust only, or dead dust, still it was dust (Gen. iii.). 
And this was an infirmity which God knew and remembered 
in His considerate pity (Ps. ciii. 14). Adam was not, like 
the risen Saviour, characteristically spirit. He had a spirit ; 
but spirit had not penetrated and moulded him into a 
spiritual man. Flesh — the biblical contrast to spirit — 
preponderated in him, probably before the fall, certainly 
after. And these radical defects have been inherited by 
us. Our bodies are developed in advance of our minds. 
We are creatures of appetite and passion. Soul, in Scrip- 
ture, is the seat of lust. True, God's Spirit, speaking in 
and through ours, strives with us, pleads in us. But it 
is a prolonged and desperate warfare. 

Redeeming love designs for us a higher state — even 
a reconstructed and elevated personality. 

Our Goel— our new and mighty kinsman — has the work 
in hand. He, for Himself, has already won the prize. 
Startling as it may seem, He must once have been a 
soulish man, or He could not have been " made like unto 
His brethren." "The Word was made [became] flesh." 
But He conquered at every point. He received without 
stint the everlasting Spirit of God (Luke iii. 22 ; iv. 1 ; 
John iii. 34 ; Heb. ix. 14) ; and in His strength He pre- 
vailed. His victory was perfected on the cross ; and so 
ended " the days of His flesh " (Heb. v. 7). Thereupon 
He was made alive in spirit (1 Pet. iii. 18). His soul was 
not abandoned to Hades, nor His body to the grave (Acts 
ii. 31). He arose a reconstituted Man. His humanity 
was elevated. He had still a body and a soul as before ; 
but these were henceforth in closest sympathy with His 
spirit; aye! and unquestionably became the prompt and 
potent organism of the spirit dwelling in Him. His 
person, through and through, was penetrated by His 
spirit; so that He should both have life in Himself, and 
have within Him the inherent capacity to bestow life on 
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others (John v. 26, 27). He has now dwelling in Him, as 
a personal prerogative, the power to subdue all things unto 
Himself (Phil. iii. 21). And the time is coming when, with 
this life, He will fill all things (Eph. i. 23 ; iv. 10). 

And we are to be made like Him. In the range of our 
being we are to be raised nearer to God. The Divinest 
element in our personality is to assume the dominion. 
We are to become spiritual men. Our bodies are to be 
spiritual bodies. Inherent power and manifest glory are 
to be their normal condition. We are, in a word, to bear 
the image of the Heavenly Adam. Amazing prospect ! we 
too are to become life-giving spirits. We are not only to 
have life for ourselves, in plenitude of power and glory, 
but we are to diffuse and sustain it beyond ourselves. We 
are to become the organism through which our Head will 
fill all things (Eph. i. 23). The prospect becomes " dark 
through excess of light." 

Let us, however, lay one thing well to heart : the process 
of transformation begins now. Our resurrection will be 
only the fitting crown to our regeneration. " That which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit " (John iii. 6). " The Spirit 
itself bears witness with our spirits that we are the children 
of God" (Rom. viii. 16). " He that is joined to the Lord 
is one spirit " (1 Cor. vi. 17). Even now the spirit within 
us craves for its destined dominion, and thereby counteracts 
the craving of the flesh (Gal. v. 17). Let us, then, by all 
means, press forward in pursuit of sanctification ; let us 
strive after perfection of character ; but let us do this in the 
quickening faith that we are thereby ensuring the ultimate, 
permanent, and glorious elevation of our very personality. 

Joseph B. Rotherham. 
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ARTICLE III. 

Having in our previous articles endeavoured to show the 
sinfulness of the practice of Spiritualism or necromancy, 
and the delusive and unreliable character of its evidence, 
it only remains for us, on the present occasion, to establish 
the third count in our indictment — namely, that it is Anti- 
christian in its teaching. 

III. Spiritualism is Antichristian. It claims to be 
not only a science but a religion. A religion which is 
destined, as its adherents anticipate, to overturn and super- 
sede all existing religions. Its " mediums " are not simply 
the consulters of spirits, but the priests of a new religion — 
a religion which is the embodiment of the teaching of those 
spirits. We hear constantly of the " Spiritual Church." 
Not only in America, but throughout England, regular 
places of worship have been opened. Spiritualism has its 
own rites, its special hymn-book, and, as the movement 
spreads, we may possibly see by-and-bye, in most of our 
great towns and cities, temples of Spiritualism rivalling 
in size and architecture those of our Christian Churches. 

It becomes, then, a matter of most serious interest to 
ascertain what is the real character of this new faith. But 
this is by no means easy, for Spiritualism has not as yet 
formulated its creed ; though in the ten " Spiritual Com- 
mandments," and " Ten Laws of Right," we seem to have 
some approach to this. All we can do is to examine, as 
far as evidence is available, what is the general tenor 
of the religious teaching of Spiritualism. This we have 

* Where are the Dead ? or Spiritualism Explained, By Fritz. Second 
edition. London : Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 1873. 

Spiritualism in the Light of God's Word. Three Lectures. By the 
Rev. John Kelly. London : S. W. Partridge and Co. 
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done, and the result of our. examination has been to con- 
vince us that it is opposed to all the most fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. This is no hasty dogmatic judg- 
ment ; it would not be difficult, did time and space allow, 
to substantiate it from the writings of well-known Spirit- 
ualists : it must suffice, however, if we do so in reference 
to three great doctrines ; namely, the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, the Deity of Christ, and the Resurrection. 

(1.) The Scriptures, especially those of the New Testa- 
ment, are the title-deeds of Christianity ; if they were lost 
or invalidated we should be utterly unable to establish 
a claim to our spiritual inheritance. How, then, does 
Spiritualism regard the Scriptures ? According to the 
" Principles of Modern Spiritualism," adopted by the Fifth 
Annual Convention of American Spiritualists, " There are 
wide differences among Spiritualists on theological ques- 
tions. There are those who regard the Bible as Divinely 
inspired and authoritative ; though in the light of modern 
revelation {i.e. the revelations of the spirits) they interpret 
its teaching somewhat differently from any of the prominent 
sects of Christendom. There are others (apparently the 
great majority) who esteem it simply as an historic record, 
embracing the religious ideas, spiritual manifestations, &c, 
of the Jewish people and early Christians, having no higher 
claims to reliability or authority than have other histories." 
The opinion of "the more intelligent class of Spiritualists " 
being, we are told, "That communications from the 
spiritual world, whether by mental impression, inspiration, 
or any other mode of transmission, are not necessarily 
infallible truth, but, on the contrary, partake unavoidably 
of the imperfections of the minds from which they emanate 
and of the channels through which they come, and are, 
moreover, liable to misinterpretation by those to whom they 
are addressed. Hence that no inspired communication, in 
this or any age (whatever claims may have been set up 
as to its source), is authoritative any further than it 
expresses truth to the individual consciousness ; which 
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last is the final standard to which all inspired or spiritual 
teachings must be brought for judgment."* 

Mr. Bertolacci, in a little book entitled, Christian (?) 
Spiritualism , published some years ago, says, " We have 
been told by this invisible agency, that its principle is that 
of the life of all things — the hidden force by which all 
things exist. [In other words, that it is Divine.] . . . That 
the Bible is the register of its acts, the book that shows 
its power, and teaches to respect, venerate, and fqar it."* 
The meaning of this is, that the supernaturalism of the 
Bible, so far as it is reliable, is simply " spiritual phenomena;" 
and to what length this theory is carried may be learnt from 
" Fritz" who writes as follows : " The Bible is saturated 
with Spiritualism from the beginning to the end : and we 
may safely say that but for the Divine interference in the 
affairs of men in former times, which is implied in the 
various ' miraculous ' events recorded in the Bible, that 
book would never have influenced the minds of men to 
the extent which it has done and is doing at the present 
day. It may be desirable to mention a few of the examples. 

" One description of spirit power alluded to in the Bible 
— which is on a par with modern Spiritualism — is to be 
found in i Chron. xxviii. 12, 19, where we are told that 
David received instructions about the building of the 
temple by spirit writing and drawing. ' The pattern of 
all * he had « by the Spirit.' And « all this the Lord made 
me understand in writing by His hand upon me/ &c. 
Elijah writes to Jehoram four years after he had passed 
awayj(see 2 Chron. xxi. 6 — 12). ' And there came a writing 
to him from Elijah the prophet.' It is not stated whether 
this came through a ' writing medium,' or was given by 
the direct spirit writing (writing given without mortal 
contact), such as is nowadays frequently received in the 
presence of the mediums. The writing on the wall at 
Belshazzar's feast (the hand also being seen, which is 



* Where are the Dead ? pp. 198—200. f Page 6. 
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a phenomenon constantly witnessed at London spirit 
seances,) was an instance of direct spirit writing (Dan. v. 5). 
Several instances of the elevation of the body, and con- 
veying it various distances, while the medium was in 
a state of trance, have occurred at London seances and 
elsewhere ; witness the alleged flight of Mrs. Guppy, which 
created considerable sensation some time ago. We read 
in Acts viii. 39, that Philip was ' caught away by the Spirit 
of the Lord, and found at Azotus.' Ezekiel was ' lifted 
up ' and taken ' into the east gate of the Lord's house ' 
(see chap. xi. 1, and viii. 3). Elijah was taken away in 
a chariot of fire and horses of fire " (2 Kings ii. 11). 

" Spirit lights, or fiery lights, in different forms and 
sizes are constantly seen at modern seances. Moses saw 
the angel in a flame of fire in a bush, the bush itself not 
being burnt (Exod. iii. 2). Abraham also, in answer to his 
request for a sign, saw a smoking furnace and lamp of fire 
(Gen. xv. 17). A pillar of fire guided the Israelites out of 
Egypt (Exod. viii. 21). Again, at Christ's transfiguration, 
His face is said to have shone like the sun, and His raiment 
was white as the light (Matt. xvii. 2), which is also paralleled 
by the illumined appearance of materialised spirit forms 
said to have frequently appeared at seances of Spiritualists. 
Instances in which persons were unconsciously influenced 
by spirit power to speak (similar to what is called ( trance 
mediumship ' in modern times) are also given in the Bible, 
as where the disciples on the Day of Pentecost were filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues (Acts ii. 4)."* 

Mr. James Burns, the editor of the Medium, the most 
widely circulated organ of Spiritualism, and which boasts 
that it has doubled its circulation within the past year, in 
answer to the question whether Spiritualists are Chris- 
tians, writes as follows : " In disavowing any connection 
whatever with the Christian sect, or any other sect, we 

* Pp. 10—13, abridged. 
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do not desire to be understood as acting in opposition to 
the Jewish, Christian, Hindoo, or any other Bible ; as dis- 
crediting Jesus, Mohammed, Buddha, Confucius, or any 
other messenger of God; or of disregarding religion, in 
whatever external form or guise it may appear. Yet we 
must # distinctly make it known that in these things the 
essentials of Spiritualism do not consist ; that Spiritualism 
cannot be based upon them. . . . Facts effectually establish 
the position, that the Bible, however true and excellent ; 
that the example of Jesus, however spiritual and grand ; 
that the religion of the sects, however heaven-born and 
perfect, may be held by their followers, and yet prove 
impotent in leading men to truth and immortality; and 
hence Spiritualism was sent by God to redeem mankind 
from the fearful state of sectarian darkness and materialistic 
blindness in which the preaching of these bibles, saviours, 
and churches had placed them. As Spiritualists, then, our 
% work is not to apologise for and extenuate bibles, prophets, 
or creeds ; but to exhibit, with all the boldness and power 
at our command, that Divine light which has been shed 
abroad upon earth in our day — God's latest word to man — 
a reiteration in our own vernacular of those Divine teach- 
ings whence all bibles and creeds have originally sprung."* 
(2.) Here, it will be observed, not only is the Bible 
classed with other sacred books, but Christ is evidently 
regarded as a mere human teacher like Mohammed, Buddha, 
and Confucius ; and in fact it is impossible not to perceive 
that Socinianism pervades very much of the literature of 
Spiritualism. In Hudson Tuttle's Life in the Spheres, we 
find the following statement : "Jesus Christ was the greatest 
of men. He was an exalted moralist, a profound philo- 
sopher, and possessed the energy to put all in motion. So 
superior was He to common men, that in those superstitious 
times it was natural for men to believe that the Deity had 
descended into Him, and that something marvellous had 



* Medium and Daybreak, October 3rd, 1873. 
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taken place at His birth. . . . While on earth He was 
a perfect man, — His body a model of symmetry, His mind 
harmonious and pure, His thoughts beautiful, His speech 
eloquent, simple, and grand. Christ, in the spheres, is 
a model of angelic perfection."* 

(3.) There is one other fundamental doctrine of the 
Christian faith which is almost universally denied by 
Spiritualists, — we mean the resurrection of the body. Thus 
in a very remarkable work written some years ago by Mrs. 
De Morgan, entitled, From Matter to Spirit, we are told : 
" When the life of the body ceases, all that we know is that 
the material form, which is in fact a residuum or deposit, 
whose formation has been the work of the spirit, decays 
and returns to its original elements, like the withered husk 
when its contained fruit is ripe." And again, at the close 
of a long chapter on the " Formation of the Spiritual Body," 
in which the most profound ignorance, or the most wilful 
perversion of the meaning of the Scriptural phrase, " a 
spiritual body" is evinced, the writer says, "I have now 
brought together evidence from many sources of the fact 
that the end of earth-life is also the entrance into the 
spiritual state, or the resurrection. And I think it will be 
found on examination that every Scripture expression which 
seems to imply an intervening state of consciousness, or 
sleep of the soul, is really figurative. . . . Indeed, St. Paul's 
expressions of ' in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,' 
seem meant to convey the idea that the change is not 
to be deferred to an indefinite time after death, but takes 
place at once. The « trumpet ' of the angel probably con- 
veys the same truth as the « bell ' of the receiving spirit." f 

Mr. James Burns says : " The Spiritualistic school en- 
tirely repudiates the dogma of Re-incarnation." And 
another Spiritualist, the Rev. J. Page Hopps, referring 
approvingly to the teaching of Swedenborg, says : " He 
had no faith in a heaven of mere spectres, poor, wretched, 



* Pp. 143, 108. t p P- Il8 » J 7 2 — 3- 
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shivering spirits, who wanted their earthly bodies back 
again before they could be real beings. He saw the spirit- 
world as an actual *place peopled with spirits so far advance'd 
beyond the body that they would laugh at the idea of having 
it back again, as old men would at the idea of taking their 
childhood's toys up again." 

It is, however, when viewed in the light of certain 
remarkable intimations of the prophetic Word, that Spirit- 
ualism acquires, in our eyes, its greatest and most por- 
tentous significance. In i Tim. iv. i — 3, we have a prophecy 
of a most extraordinary character, to which Spiritualism, 
and Spiritualism alone, seems to supply the key. Literally 
translated, this passage reads thus : " Now the Spirit 
expressly says that, in future seasons, some will apos- 
tatize from the faith, giving heed to seducing (or wan- 
dering) spirits and to teaching of demons in hypocrisy 
speaking falsehood, having been cauterised in their own 
conscience, forbidding to marry, and (commanding) to 
abstain from foods, — which God created for reception with 
thanksgiving." t 

Here it is important for us to observe, (1) That the 
" seducing " or " wandering spirits " spoken of are not 
" devils," as the Greek word is erroneously translated in 
our English Bible, but " demons" And what is a demon ? 
We will let others answer the question, rather than answer 
it ourselves : — 

Dr. Charles Beecher writes thus : " What was the 
meaning of the word (demon) in the New Testament 
Greek ? Philo says that souls and demons are different 

* " Epiphanius, quoting the first verse, adds to it the following clause — 
* For they will be worshippers of the dead, as in Israel also they were 
worshipped;' alluding to the Israelites worshipping Baalim and Ash- 
taroth. Beza and Mann contend that this addition is a part of the 
inspired original ; but Mede and Mill think it a marginal explication, 
because it is found only in one MS. On supposition, however, that it is 
a marginal explication, it shows what the ancients took to be the mean- 
ing of this text." — Macknight's Literal Translation of the Epistles, 
in loc. 
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names for the same thing. The Epicureans and Stoics 
called Paul (Zkvuv SaipovLav KaTayytXtitg) ' a setter forth of 
foreign demons/ namely, tov 'inaovv cat rnv y Ava<rra<nv (* Jesus 
and the Resurrection '), two defunct personages that had 
a somewhat foreign sound. Paul retorted that they were 
(SMiBaipovtorkpovg) too worshipful of demons, and mentions 
as proof that among their altars he had found one inscribed 
&yvuxTT(£ 9i<f. But how did that show them to be Utoiiax- 
fiovtvTspovc ? The answer is, because all their gods were 
demons, i.e., dead men. . . .Thus the term is used in the 
New . Testament for departed spirits. As to the cases of 
possession, let Josephus indicate the popular belief: 
4 Demons are no other than the spirits of the wicked, that 
enter into men and kill them unless they obtain help against 
them.' Compare this with the patristic use : ' Those per- 
sons who are seized and thrown down by the souls of the 
deceased,' says Justin Martyr, ' are such as all men agree 
in calling demoniacs ' (Apol. i. 2, p. 65)." * 

The Rev. George Stanley Faber says : " In Greek, 
a demon properly means the disembodied spirit of a human 
being, whether that spirit is good or bad, gracious or 
malignant." Regarding the New Testament use of the 
word, however, he adds : " Most generally, and assuredly 
in the case of demonical possession, the word demon is 
taken in the latter of the two senses, that is to say, in a bad 
sense : and it then imports, not a devil, in our familiar use 
of the word devil, but a» evil spirit which once upon earth 
tenanted a human body."f 

Dr. Seiss says : " The word demon, in its commonest 
and best-understood meaning, denotes the spirit of a dead 
man, particularly the spirit of a wicked dead man. With 
a few exceptions, this appears to be its import in the 
heathen, the Jewish, and the early Christian writers. That 
the Pharisees, in the Saviour's time, so understood it, 

* Review of the Spiritualistic Manifestations, pp. 54, 56 — 7. 
t Many Mansions in the House of the Father, pp. 261, 262. Second 
Edition. 

O 2 
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there can be but little doubt. . . . If Jesus, the Apostles, and 
the New Testament writers, then, meant to be understood 
by those to whom they spoke and wrote, they could hardly 
have used the word demon in any other sense than that 
attached to it by their contemporaries. There is but this 
one shade of difference between the heathen and the Scrip- 
tural use of the word. The Greeks occasionally applied it 
to what they considered good spirits, but the Scriptures 
always confine it to what are described as bad spirits."* 

(2.) Again, let it be specially noted that the " teaching " 
of which the passage speaks is teaching by the demons 
themselves, not any teaching merely concerning them. This 
point has been well and clearly represented to the English 
reader by Mr. Rotherham : " By teaching of demons we 
must understand teachings put forth by demons. It is 
quite clear in the original that there are demons who speak 
lies, demons who have had their own conscience cauterised, 
demons who forbid to marry (daimonion — pseudologoa — 
kekauteriasmenott — kuluontow). We have no means of 
preserving this valuable indication in our less richly inflected 
tongue, unless by repeating the word demon thus : ' Giving 
heed to deceiving spirits and to teachings of demons — of 
demons in hypocrisy speaking lies — of demons having been 
cauterised as to their own conscience — of demons forbidding 
to marry/ The original, though not as full as this, is 
as clear. From this point of view, observe the compact 
structure and orderly development of the passage : ' Giving 
heed to deceiving spirits — to demon-spirits who deceive by 
their teaching — to demon spirits who deceive by their 
teaching, because in hypocrisy, under a mask of truth and 
holiness, they tell lies, so that their lies are received as 
cheering truths — to demon-spirits thus wickedly deceiving 
because made callous in their own conscience — hence 
unscrupulously forbidding to marry, &c.' "t 

* The Wonderful Confederation, pp. 16, 17. 
t A Warning against Spiritualism, pp. 5, 6. 
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(3.) Once more, let it be observed that the result of giving 
heed to the teaching of these lying demons is apostacy 
from the faith of Christ, such (e.g.) as is involved in the 
denial of the inspiration of Scripture, the divinity of the 
Saviour, and the resurrection of the dead. 

And surely if we compare these three most prominent 
features of the predicted evil of the latter days with the 
openly and boastfully avowed character and claims of 
modern Spiritualism, we must, if unbiassed, admit that 
a more strikingly accurate picture of it could hardly have 
been drawn. Even of what may be called the special 
marks of identification, the "forbidding to marry" and 
" commanding to abstain from foods," indications are not 
wanting of their being found already in Spiritualism. At 
the National Convention of Spiritualists held at Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1866, resolutions were adopted, (1) aban- 
doning all Christian ordinances and worship, (2) discoun- 
tenancing Sunday-schools, (3) declaring that animal food 

SHOULD NOT BE USED. To Crown all, " SEXUAL TYRANNY " 

was denounced.f Hepworth Dixon, in his New America, 
confirms these statements, and the Shaker Elder, Frederick 
Evans, who recently visited England, and who, like all 
his fraternity, is a thorough Spiritualist, said : " They 
might be termed religious communists ; that they laboured 
with their own hands, abstained largely from animal food, 
and practised celibacy." 
Moreover, we must bear in mind that in all probability 

* The Boston Globe reporting a speech at Vineland, New Jersey, N.S., 
by Mrs. Victoria Woodhull, the President elect of the American National 
Convention of Spiritualists, at a large gathering of them, estimated at 
upwards often thousand persons, says, " Her speeeh hurled defiance at 
almost every precept that social law has enacted for social decency. It 
was warmly applauded throughout by her listeners, who only too plainly 
showed the goal whither Spiritualism is tending. She calmly advocated 
the abolition of marriage, and was eulogised as a modern redeemer by 
Mrs. Laura C. Smith, who declared relentless warfare against marriage 
' until the last vestige of the remnant of slavery shall be wiped from the 
otherwise fair face of present civilization.' " 
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we have not as yet seen the ultimate and complete develop- 
ment of this portentous movement : but if we do not already 
we very soon may see enough to warrant Dr. Charles 
Beecher's warning that, " All things betoken that we are 
entering on the first steps of a career of demonic mani- 
festations, the issues whereof we cannot conjecture." That 
an awful manifestation of evil supernaturalism awaits us 
is very certain, not only from the prophecy we have been 
considering, but also from such passages as i Tim. ii. 9 ; 
2 Tim. iii. 13; Rev. xvi. 12 — 14; xiii. 11 — 15: Whether 
in Spiritualism we even now see its incipient stages time 
will show, and meanwhile every man must judge for him- 
self. W. Maude. 



OMNISCIENCE. 

The want of definite ideas respecting this attribute of 
Deity, has led to much misapprehension in reference to 
the character of the Divine government of the world. 

It is by many considered that the Divine Omniscience 
involves the foreknowledge of every event which ever was, 
or ever is, to transpire from eternity to eternity ; and that, 
on such foreknowledge, God has formed a settled plan, or 
purpose, according to which the lives of men, with all the 
attendant circumstances of each event in every man's life 
in this world, and the individual destiny of 'every man in 
the world to come, must be predeterminately allowed, 
if not decreed ; all things being under the irresistible 
control of the Omnipotent One. If, therefore, Omniscience 
necessitates the foreknowledge of every human thought and 
action which could ever possibly take place, it would have 
been in God's power to hinder, suppress, or prevent the 
occurrence of whatever should at any time be displeasing 
to Him — contrary to, or inconsistent with His holy will ; 
there being no adverse power superior to His own. 

This hypothesis, carried to its legitimate issue — including 
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as it must, the dogma of arbitrary personal election and 
reprobation— gives countenance to all the errors of fatalism, 
ancient and modern, and points to the Deity as the author 
of all good and all evil ; a conclusion so awful and revolt- 
ing as to excite wonder that any rational mind should for a 
moment deliberately tolerate it ; ignoring, as it does, man's 
accountability to his Maker, and indicating his status in 
the world as a mere self-acting machine, or automaton, 
with motive power supplied by the great Artificer. This 
appears contradictory to what we learn from the Bible 
respecting the character of God as a moral Governor, and 
His relation to man as a free agent. If it be the case, how 
are we to understand the language of the Word of Truth 
when it declares that, " God repented that He had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved Him at His heart when 
He saw his wickedness was great," &c. " He was grieved 
and sware in His wrath " that His rebellious people should 
not enter into the rest which He had promised them. 
" Come, let us reason together," &c. " As I live, saith the 
Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; turn 
ye, turn ye ; why will ye die ?" See also Ps. lxxxi. 13, and 
numerous similar passages. 

I cannot see that the Sacred Book in its revelation, or 
unveiling of God's character, purposes, and moral adminis- 
tration justifies the supposition that His Omniscience 
embraces eternal foresight of the whole field of human 
thought and action, with all their results and influences 
on the millions on millions which have lived, or shall live 
from the beginning to the end of time ; seeing that those 
influences and results are to be brought about through 
contingent circumstances such as may from time to time 
arise, and by which contingencies the thoughts and actions 
of mankind — constituted as we are — must ever be incited 
and developed. 

We are taught very distinctly that, " The eyes of the 
Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and the good." 
That, " All things are naked and open to the eyes of Him 
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with whom we have to do." That every thought and 
imagination of man's heart is known of God. " I the Lord 
search the heart," &c. (See Gen. vi. 5, 6 ; Deut. xxxi. 21 ; 
Job xxxiv. 20 ; Ps. xiv. 2 ; cxxxix. 2 ; Pro v. xv. 3 ; Jer. 
xvii. 10 ; xxi. 19 ; Heb. iv. 13). This cannot mean the 
general recognition by foreknowledge or anticipation of all 
that men must necessarily conceive, and think, and do ; 
but that every imagination and every thought of every 
man's heart — when it has been conceived — is known to the 
Divine mind. It may also imply that God comprehends 
all the bearings of these imaginations and thoughts as they 
prompt and sway the actions of every man's life, and how 
they are likely, directly or indirectly, to influence the minds 
and thoughts of others ; and therefore that He is able — if it 
seemeth to Him good — to counteract or allow the develop- 
ment of those thoughts to their ultimate"consequences, or 
check and modify their power on the original thinker, and 
on the minds and conduct of others within the reach of His 
influence, by suggesting, at any time, through the Holy 
Spirit to the conscience, in the way of warning, admoni- 
tion, or counsel, such views of truth and righteousness as 
may be apprehended by each individual mind, according to 
the measure of its light and knowledge ; yet leaving every 
one free to act as his own will shall dictate and determine, 
as regards both his individual conduct towards God and 
towards his fellow men. 

The idea of God in His relation to men, as stated at the 
beginning of this paper, supposes Him such a Being as 
any Deist would acknowledge; even as One who, having 
created man and placed him in this world in order to carry 
out a predetermined plan or purpose, leaves the fulfilment 
of that purpose, with every event, every thought and action 
of mankind to their relative influences and issues ; Himself 
watching and waiting the accomplishment of His ultimate 
will — allowing the laws He ordained, physical, moral, and 
spiritual, mechanically, as it were, to do their work without 
any interference of His. 
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Whereas, the Creator having endowed men with faculties 
and capacities (each in his measure) by which to reason, 
judge, and thoughtfully compare whatever may be evolved 
within the sphere and compass of their experience, that 
their thoughts, resolves, and actions may be regulated and 
governed through the free exercise of their individual will, 
the Scriptures represent Him as ever feeling and manifest- 
ing the deepest interest in all that concerns the well-being 
and happiness, present and future, of every human crea- 
ture ; and they teach that God not only made man a free 
moral agent, but treats him as such, that he must give an 
account of himself to God, and that, without respect of 
persons, God will render to every one according to his 
works. We trace, too, in the Divine administration an 
expression of love to mankind, indicating that " God would 
have all men to be saved, and come to the knowledge of 
truth;" as seen in the threatenings, admonitions, expos- 
tulations, and entreaties, uttered in some manner to every 
age, which permeate the sacred volume throughout. 

This view of the Divine Omniscience — regarded as the 
more Scriptural — may at first sight appear limited ; yet, 
surely, it exhibits that attribute in a light far more glorious 
and wondrous in its awful activity and perfection than that 
usually embraced.* It recognises the Almighty as ever 
unshackled (if such a term, used with the utmost reverence, 
be allowable) by a mathematically arranged and irreversible, 
unalterable plan ; and therefore at perfect liberty to direct 
and command at any time the laws of nature and of grace 
— with all their forces, uniform or antagonistic, corrective 
or counteractive, as in His wisdom He sees best : so that 
all shall work together for the good of them that love Him. 
It affords an explanation of the consistency, reasonableness, 
and " philosophy " of Prayer, and exhibits its mystery as 
a mystery only of Divine compassion and condescending 
love, meeting the needs of our fallen condition, and con- 

* And elucidated in Mr. Dunn's interesting and instructive paper in the 
December number. 
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stituting an ever-available medium or channel of spiritual 
intercourse between ourselves and our Father in heaven. 
No other view offers incentive to prayer, or can inspire 
that filial confidence, with the trustful submission and 
acquiescence in the will of the Most High, so necessary 
to a realisation of peace and rest, under the diversified, 
and sometimes apparently contradictory events of the Chris- 
tian life. 

The question may arise, " Does not such a view con- 
tradict or nullify the teaching of the Word in reference to 
Prophecy ; many instances being therein recorded of events 
predetermined and foretold hundreds of years before their 
occurrence ?" And also the doctrine of election as insisted 
on by " D " in Our Hope of November ? It is thought 
not, though the difficulty of explaining or reconciling it 
therewith may remain. If, however, the general intention 
or purpose of God in the preintimation of His will be care- 
fully considered, it will be seen to be deterrent, or incentive, 
and not the mere expression of an arbitrary and absolute 
determination. How often do we find — it might almost be 
asked, is it ever otherwise ? — arbitrary and absolute as the 
declaration may appear, whether it be threatening or 
promise, that it is conditional ; for although the condition 
be not always connected with the particular threat or 
promise, yet in it is involved a moral principle which has 
been previously recognised, or in some manner distinctly 
enunciated, — as in the flood — the covenant with Abraham 
— with Israel — with Saul, and with David ; indeed, through- 
out all the dispensations. Should we be right in sup- 
posing, if at the preaching of Noah the people, or the 
majority of them, had repented and turned to the Lord, that 
God would have destroyed the world, excepting only the 
eight persons who, believing, took shelter in the ark ? 
Would He not rather have spared them all, and made the 
ark itself a memento of His mercy instead of His righteous 
judgment ? The case of Nineveh seems to interpret the 
principle involved in all God's prophetically threatened 
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judgments; and the same principle of interpretation may 
be applied to the whole field of Prophecy, which certainly 
conveys the grand and gracious lesson to every one of us 
as individuals, as it may do to nations, that " God delighteth 
in mercy," and " Mercy rejoiceth against judgment." For 
otherwise, would He forewarn ? 

Our puny minds cannot grasp the extent of the Divine 
foreknowledge, but we can conceive that God's infinite 
wisdom may embrace all the probabilities of man's freedom 
of action, and calculate, to a moral certainty, the results of 
Adam's disobedience in its bearing on his descendants, 
inheriting, as they would, a tendency to wander into the 
way that is not good. And on such data, having appointed 
the disciplinary dispensations of the ages, and the duration 
of each age, as also of the world itself, the All-wise, not to 
leave Himself without witness under the respective econo- 
mies, might well determine to raise up, at special epochs, 
and duly qualify special individuals to testify of Him and 
vindicate the principles of His moral government ; and that 
without Himself being responsible, directly or indirectly, 
for the circumstances which should render such a testimony 
necessary. And we may, in some measure, understand 
that to enable Him to show mercy consistently with His 
character as a God of perfect holiness and truth, He should, 
" according to His determinate counsel and foreknowledge," 
" from the foundation of the world " have covenanted with 
His only and well-beloved Son that He, in the fulness of 
time, should come " to bless men, in turning every one 
from his iniquities ;" as, independently of His Incarnation, 
and Redemption work, — that He might " be a propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world " — all mankind must have 
perished. 

There need be no difficulty in admitting the reasonable- 
ness and freedom from personal partiality, of God's electing, 
or choosing to " the adoption of children," all who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, accept Him as their Lord 
and Saviour, and consecrate themselves living sacrifices, 
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holy and acceptable to Him ; that they shall be " heirs of 
God through Christ "— His Church—" the Bride, the Lamb's 
wife." If all others be left and rewarded according to their 
deeds, be they good or evil, we are not driven to the con- 
clusion that, though some are saved and others lost, it must 
be a consequence of the Divine decree. 

Will any be bold enough to affirm that the state of 
moral degradation into which mankind have fallen can 
have been the work of God, or have been pre-ordained 
by Him ? Surely none dare charge the Holy One thus 
foolishly ! Notwithstanding there is so much which is 
beyond our comprehension, (for we " see in part,") but if we 
take a faithful survey of all we do know of Creation, Provi- 
dence, and Grace, we must, one and all, be constrained to 
cry with the Apostle Paul, " Oh, the depth of the riches, 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God, how unsearch- 
able are His judgments, and His ways past finding out ! 
For of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things ; 
to whom be glory for ever. Amen." A. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Evangelical Alliance. 

To the Editor of ' Our Hope.' 

Dear Sir, — I have just risen from the perusal of a some- 
what lengthened report of the addresses delivered at the 
recent Conference of Evangelical Christians in New York ; 
and I have done so with very mingled feelings. 

I am not disposed to deny the significance of the great 
assembly which seems to have stirred New York so pro- 
foundly ; and although I am not prepared, with the Ameri- 
can newspapers, to speak of it as "the most majestic 
meeting of scholars and divines that ever gathered on the 
soil of the new world;" although I cannot see myself that 
it has added anything " to the sum of human knowledge ;" 
that it has " been a greater thing than the (Ecumenical 
Council at Rome;" or that, because the delegates have 
been most hospitably entertained, " carried to Washington 
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in Pulman's palace cars free of cost," and received by the 
President of the United States with all honour, therefore, 
any guarantee has been given for future amity, or that 
" war between the two countries has been rendered impos- 
sible." I say, although I cannot speak or think of the 
meeting as if it really represented the mind of Europe, I am 
free to admit that it was a striking spectacle; that it 
elicited a large amount of good feeling ; that many of the 
addresses (emphatically that of Dr. Adams) were high-toned 
and able; and that, as far as it went, the assembly might 
fairly be described as a great success. 

But what struck me most of all was the entire absence of 
any allusion to the Second Advent of Christ, as an event 
either to be anticipated or even thought of. One paper that 
was read speaks of the conversion of the whole world to 
God within ten years as perfectly feasible, had we but fifty 
thousand missionaries and fifteen millions of money. This 
reminded me, from its mechanical character, of Xavier, 
ringing a bell and baptizing the nations with a brush ; and 
still more of the Crusade of the Children to the Holy Land, 
when such a multitude of them miserably perished. But 
nothing that passed at any of the meetings brought before 
the assembly, for a single instant, even the possibility of 
any return of Christ in the clouds of heaven. No one 
seems to have considered such a contingency as worth a 
thought. 

How is this ? I said to myself. These are godly men, 
Americans, English, Germans, French, Italians, and Dutch ; 
all, or very nearly all of them, ministers of the Gospel of 
high standing and much experience ; and yet, apparently, 
not one of them seems to believe that the return of 
the Redeemer is in any sense whatever the hope of the 
Church, or will be a response to the groans of a sin-stricken 
world. 

Again I say, how is this ? Are you and I, and the com- 
paratively few who think with us, mere weak and deluded 
enthusiasts ? Are we excited and unintelligent readers of 
the Bible ? Or are they — professing to represent the Evan- 
gelical element in Christendom — making the Word of God 
of none effect by traditional interpretations. I cannot 
accept either of these solutions. I am quite sure that 
many at least, of those who hold to the doctrine of the 
Second or Pre-millennial Advent, are as calm, as earnest, 
as conscientious, and as intelligent students of Scripture 
as can be found in the world ; and I am equally prepared 
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to believe that those who differ from them are not less 
diligent or conscientious. How comes it to pass then, 
that Christians so widely differ on a subject which can by 
possibility be second to none other in practical importance ? 

That the existence of ' the mystery of iniquity ' has much 
to do with it, I cannot doubt. That there is a hidden and 
Divine purpose in the permission of such a state of things 
is to me evident. That it cannot be a permanent condition 
is equally clear. But how and when a change will come I 
do not profess to know ; I wait for the fuller development 
of the Divine purposes. 

In the meantime, I think it becomes all of us to be 
patient with those who differ from us ; to refrain from 
attributing to them wilful blindness ; and to pray for more 
light and more love. The existing state of things certainly 
seems to me a striking fulfilment of our Lord's own words : 
"When the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith" (in 
His coming), even among His own people, " on the earth?" 
I may be wrong in my judgment of things, but I am 
strongly inclined to think that faith in the Second Adveat 
of the Lord is dying out even among the children of God ; 
that many who held to that doctrine a few years ago do not 
hold it now; that, strange to say, even Christians ask, 
"Where is the promise of His coming? for since the 
fathers fell asleep all things continue as they were from the 
foundation of the world." I am afraid that even the best 
amongst us entertain the expectation of the Lord's return 
very feebly, and that when He does come it will be, indeed, 
to almost all of us as unexpected and as alarming an event 
as the inroad of a thief in the night. Strange state of 
things ! — unaccountable, although predicted ; mysterious, 
though foreseen. Let us watch and pray lest we fall under 
the temptation which we are told beforehand will in the 
latter day, either in this, or in some other form, try them 
that dwell upon the earth. 

God forbid that I should judge brethren far holier and 
better than myself. But is it wrong to ask, may it not be 
possible that the Christian world is in some unconscious 
way so mixed up with the ' mystery of iniquity* that blind- 
ness in part is happening to our Israel, and will prevail till 
the end come ? This question is a very solemn one, and 
should be seriously pondered by all of us. It is hard to 
discern evils that have endured for centuries. It is hard to 
see that anything can be evil which has been accepted in 
past ages by some of the holiest and the best. It is easy 
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to make the Word of God of none effect by clinging to tra- 
ditional interpetrations and beliefs that fall in with our 
prejudices. Days of the Lord always come unexpectedly ; 
they advance in silence and in secresy. Blessed are they 
who, whatever may be the hour of the night, are found 
watching. X. 

[So far as our own experience goes, we should be dis- 
posed sorrowfully to come to the same conclusion as our 
esteemed Correspondent, that " faith in the Second Advent 
of the Lord is dying out even among the children of God ;" 
and " that many who held to that doctrine a few years ago 
do not hold it now." Yet we entertain the hope that we 
may be mistaken. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
preaching recently at the opening of a church, expressed 
his conviction that the period of Christ's Second Advent 
might be nearer than some imagined ; one sign weighing 
with him more than any other — viz., " the silently-increasing 
number of the very often sequestered spirits, living in all 
gentleness and seclusion, who feel that He is not far off, 
notwithstanding that never was disbelief in the supernatural 
more general, while some whom the world counted distin- 
guished denied the very personal existence of God Him- 
self."— Erf. O. H. 
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GOD'S HIDDEN ONES. 

As in the spangled firmament of heaven there are stars 
of different magnitudes and glory, so there are saints of 
different orders and stations in the Church of God below. 
Some, like stars of the first magnitude, are ' burning and 
shining lights,' pointing out the way to bliss ; while others, 
like stars of the second, third, and fourth magnitude, Met 
their light shine before men,' by an upright walk and holy 
conversation, keeping themselves, even amidst its business 
and temptations, ' unspotted from the world.' All these 
glorify God, as it were, in an active manner ; but there is 
another class of His chosen ones who may be said to glorify 
God only in a passive manner. These are the secret, 
retired, hidden Christians, who, like the stars that lie con- 
cealed in the depth of space, and never strike the naked 
eye, nor indeed seem connected with our system, are known 
only id God. 
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But, as the glory of God's creating hand, though less 
visible to us, is as really displayed among those stars that 
He has stationed at so remote a distance, as among those 
which He has dropped nearer to our earth, so is He glori- 
fied by the unknown, as well as by the known Christian, 
and the resignation of the one to the Divine disposal may 
be as acceptable to God as the more active labours of the 
other. What Milton says of the Angels is equally applicable 
to them — " They also serve who only stand and wait." 
God is well pleased, so to speak, when He sees His child 
' lying passive in His hands,' his will sweetly blended 
with the will of the Most High ; his desires, as regards this 
world, bounded by the circumstances of his Heaven-ap- 
pointed lot ; and his one holy ambition to be with and like 
God. In such a heart the Lord dwells, and such a soul is 
indeed His throne. 

Never is God better pleased than when all that He does 
pleases His people. Memorable is the saying of Augustine: 
" He pleaseth God whom God pleaseth." Thus the soul 
ripens for glory, and a sacred spiritual communion is car- 
ried on between the heart and heaven. The man rolls 
himself and all his concerns over on the undisputed will of 
Him who cannot err. Nothing can really go wrong with 
him, because Divine wisdom and love direct all for him ; 
and even what seems hard in itself he cheerfully submits 
to, since this also is of the Lord. Of such an one as this 
is the saying of the Psalmist true : " Praise is silent for 
God in Zion." 

Of all things grace thrives best in retirement. Patience, 
humility, and contentment are flowers that grow only in the 
shade. The spirit of prayer haunts the shrine of the soli- 
tary heart ; and God's hidden ones when * left alone * like 
Jacob, often wrestle with the Angel of the Covenant and 
win blessings for themselves, their families, the Church, 
and the world. They have their citizenship in heaven, and 
their fellowship .is truly with the Father and with His Son 
Jesus Christ. Happy are they in their life, for they can 
say with Paul : " I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ;" 
happy is their death, for " precious in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of His saints ;" and happy shall be their final 
destiny, for " They shall be mine, saith the Lord, in the 
day when I make up my jewels." 

" Unknown to men, but known to God," — Who would 
not be willing to have this epitaph written upon his tomb ? 
— From an American Paper. 
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"OUR HOPE." 

" Our Hope " we launch upon a crowded sea, 

But soon its path is seen to lie alone ; 
Its steadfast course it holds unweariedly, 

Steering from distant lights — to lands unknown. 

So great Columbus, seeing the unseen, 
Upon new wastes his fateful flag unfurled, 

And chartless, sailing where none else had been, 
Believed there lay beyond — another world ! 

Another world whereto the old should move 

And start to run a new, perhaps greater course ; 

Another stream, making another groove, 
But showing old corruption at its source. 

And as he saw — not dreamt — e'en so he found, 

A virgin world that waited for the East ; 
With small surprise he heard the clam'rous sound 

" Land ! land ! " — when all were prostrate — moved the 
least. 

Like, yet unlike, " Our Hope " its path pursues, 
Not chartless, while God's priceless map it stores ; 

Nor less rejoicing in its glorious news, 

Because death's gulf may bar the happy shores. 
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It knows beyond this age new fields await 
This troubled race in sins grave clothing wrapt ; 

It speaks for man a better, happier state, 
When every bond and fetter shall be snapt. 

It sees corruption purged at the root — 
A new career — bright days that never cease ; 

Humanity's broad stream with sound of lute 
The heavens receiving on its breast of peace. 

It hangs its banner out ; though few believe, 

It will not cease to witness for the true; 
Content in other hands its work to leave, 

Content with diligence its work to do. 

E'en thus " Our Hope " uplifts its tiny sign, 
Sign of the times — few faithful — many fears ; 

And thus it speaks, " Thy water shall be wine, 

Oh world ! though all thy stoops are filled with tears." 

Oh world ! rejoice in hope, thy sacred dust 

Held and gave back from death the Conqueror ! 

Thy streams be healed — thy curse be banished must 
Since He — pure God ! made thee His sepulchre. 

He died to save " the world " — He lives to prove it true ; 

The glad hour cometh when the race shall know. 
And those shall sing, who never, never knew, 

*' Lord, to whom other can we ever go ?" 

Rising from death, a glad new world they see, 
Ruled by another sun — its rightful Lord ; 

Stricken with painful joy, adoringly 
They weep and listen for His tender word. 

Evil from off its throne for ever hurled 

With pain — twin brother — stilled in lasting death — 
Training and nurture circling the wide world — 

The everlasting life in every breath. 
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So speaks " Our Hope," nor leaves unsaid the woes 
Which Christ pronounced against the Pharisee ; 

The future, dark with judgment, grows for those 
Who seeing Him, deny the God they see. 

Then leave " Our Hope " its gentle path to take, 
Nor damn the song it sings amid the storm ; 

It sees, or thinks it sees, and does not quake 
Approaching near, a more than human form. 

Leave it — a lone cloud, blushing in the dawn, 
A land-bird greeting watchers for the shore, 

A spring flower glittering on a wintry lawn, 
A star that waits the sun's path evermore. 

Henry Deacon. 



MORTALITY AND LIFE. 

11 For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed 
upon with our house which is from heaven : If so be that being clothed 
we should not be found naked. For we that are in this tabernacle do 
groan being* burdened : not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life." — 2 Cor. v. 1 — 5. 

The burden of existence under present conditions 
can never be adequately conceived or uttered. Despotism 
and anarchy, war and slavery, ambition and revenge, 
avarice and envy, social inequalities, poverty, disease, and 
death, have rendered the moral scenery very awful. The 
wine-cup has a death's head at the bottom, the harlot is a 
painted sepulchre, the heights of fame are cold and stormy; 
even friendship gets sullied, and love languishes away by 
sap, or perishes in convulsion. Alas f the fountains of 
this lower life get dried up, and an icy, pitiless wind of 
death blows over every landscape. 

How dire and tremendous that unceasing labour of the 

p 2 
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ages which gives us, with little variety, all the tragedies 
and comedies over again ; all the abortive schemes and 
unprofitable toil with little human prospect of better suc- 
cess or greater elevation. Who can utter the troubles, and 
pains, and fears ? the disquiet, the fever, and the madness 
which only finish in the grave? The great cry of the 
human arises unceasingly, and there is only One who can 
hear it with full comprehension. The whole creation 
groans and travails in pain, and even the holy have their 
share in the burden and the wailing. Unquestionably, by 
the regulation of passion, and by the temperate use of 
lawful things, by the joy and gladness of communion with 
God, and the comfort and power of the Holy Spirit, they 
escape the worst forms of unrest and agony, and have to 
utter no groans of despair. But besides sharing in the 
reverses and diseases from which not even purity is exempt 
in the house of mortality, they have forms of spiritual 
anguish unknown to the world. They cannot help con- 
tinually sighing over the sins and evils of the race ; they 
carry, to a large extent, the burdens of humanity, and weep 
over profligacy and suffering which they can neither heal 
nor mitigate. 

We know not how men can read such passages as our 
opening extract without discovering that man has a 
spiritual nature. They cannot be fairly expounded by the 
theory of hard materialism. An outward man may be 
perishing, an inward man growing stronger day by day ; 
the external organism failing, the prime element of com- 
plex man gathering force, vision, and comprehensiveness. 

The Ego lives inside his own house, where a man ought 
to live. But the house is subject to decay. The walls 
moulder, the slates fall off, the windows are broken, the 
lamps expire, the fire goes out, the wind blows in through 
unsightly crannies, until at last the poor failing tent gets so 
mauled and battered, that the shuddering spirit cannot 
dwell inside any longer. The dissolution ensues, and the 
tabernacle becomes a ruin and a desolation. 
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But is the distinction between the Ego and the dwelling- 
place to be always sharply defined and insisted upon as a 
dogmatic petrifaction ? We think not ; nor would we be 
so absurd as to say that there is no closer connection 
between body and spirit, than there is between a man and 
the house, castle, or hovel in which he resides. This 
would indeed be riding an illustration to death, and 
pushing a fine image into absolute falsehood. It would 
bring us into collision most decisive with the broad testi- 
mony of apostles, who always emphasize the resurrection of 
the dead as the crowning triumphal glory. 

Corporeality belongs essentially to man, and must never 
be considered as an accident. 

It requires a man beyond the suspicion of materialism to 
vindicate the context from common perversion. The pre- 
sent writer may do that, being known so well as a con- 
firmed believer in something different from matter. The 
Apostle is not desiring the naked or disembodied condition, 
nor does any human creature desire such a thing, except 
under abnormal circumstances. From death we naturally 
shrink as from a great darkness and horror, and the 
teaching is false which paints it as a door into immediate 
glory. What does the context clearly teach ? Unquestion- 
ably this : — there is an auspicious period coming when we 
shall be absent from the mortal and corruptible body, and 
present with the Lord in the incorruptible and glorious 
body, crowned with power and splendour in the resurrec- 
tion kingdom. We do not desire to be naked or unclothed, 
but clothed upon with the house from heaven, when 
mortality is swallowed up of life. Mortality is not 
swallowed up of life when life sinks down in death, but this 
is a glory to be realised when we see Him as He is, and are 
made like unto Him ; when the Descending One changes 
the body of our humiliation, and fashions it like unto His 
own glorious body by the energy of His working. 

We may be reminded that there is a passage in which 
Paul seems to say that in his own case, to be absent from 
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the body, would be to be present with the Lord, even 

separate from the final glory ; but, to let the reader into 

a secret of hermeneutics, we have nothing to do with 

that in expounding the document before us. Unless a 

passage is hopelessly obscure, never travel into another 

one to seek its meaning, but rather find it in its own 
context. 

The language of Paul in the passage before us has led 
some to conclude that death, in the case of each individual 
believer, was immediately followed by a clothing of the 
liberated spirit in apparel adapted to an intermediate con- 
dition. There is, however, nothing in the passage to 
justify such a conclusion. The interval is not before the 
mind of the inspired writer — not in the premisses. All that 
we can conclude is, that the darkening and profanation of 
the temple goes before its re-edification — that dissolution is 
followed by reconstitution and glory — death and change 
followed by life and incorruptibility. What period may 
intervene between the shattering and shaking down of the 
mortal house, and its re-construction in the eternal state ; 
or in what condition soul and spirit may survive, — whether 
unconscious, or dream-like and spectral — are matters not 
under consideration. We are to receive the lesson and 
cherish it, that the languishing and sinking down, the 
decay and ghastly ruin of the mortal, earthy, and cor- 
ruptible tent is not the end ; there is a " house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens," fair, stately, and 
radiant with the blooms of immortality. In other words, 
our citizenship is in heaven, from whence we look for the 
Lord Jesus to change our body of humiliation. Our life is 
hid with Christ in God, and when He who is our life shall 
appear, then shall we also appear with Him in glory. The 
house-image blends with another on the road, but without 
introducing any confusion or complication. The new 
house becomes a garment with which we are clothed. 
The new garment is drawn over the old, inspiriting and 
transforming; the mortal puts on immortality, the cor- 
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ruptible puts on incorruption, and there is a glorified 
corporeality. 

The celebrated German commentator, Olshausen, re- 
marks : — " As without body no soul, so without corporeality 
no eternal happiness; corporeality and the concomitant 
personal qualities are the object of God's work. The unity 
of the person of God in the process of creation is an 
eternity of personal powers which have in the glorified 
body the limit, and wherein alone they have a perception of 
the glorified nature of their basis. As the spirit first, 
earthwards, clothes itself with the body, so afterwards, 
heavenwards, is the body glorified in the spirit. Regenera- 
tion does not destroy the old man ; but as the spirit 
causes the new to proceed from him as the parent, so 
the power of the spirit creates from the covering of the 
earthly body a spiritual one. The natural body is the 
clothing which the unenlightened psyche effects for him- 
self, thence soma psychikos ; the spiritual body is the 
garment in which the soul, having become celestial and 
glorified through the spirit of Christ, arrays itself. The 
earthly and celestial body are not identical, but not abso- 
lutely different ; the elements of the former are employed 
in the formation of the latter, the operation of Christ in 
believers gradually transforms the one into the other. All 
waverings, therefore, in the spiritual life are hindrances 
and checks for the higher corporeality ; an idea calculated 
to produce a becoming seriousness and truth in all things 
which concern the body, as indifference in these matters 
may give occasion for disregard of sinful offences against 
it." * With another brief extract from one of our scientific 
theologians, we finish the business of quotation. 

" I know that I must die, but ' non omnis mortar,' all of 
me will not perish. My body will be disintegrated, will be 
destroyed. It is a fleshly body, but in the long ages to 
come, I may have a spiritual body ; this ' corruptible shall 

* Commentary on First Corinthians, p. 257. 
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put on incorruption. The elementary molecules of my 
body are not necessarily subject to decay. Dust I am at 
the best, and to dust I shall return at the worst ; and that 
last dust is in one view preservable, for it is irreducible, 
indestructible. The fact that death must one day dislodge 
every stone which life, during its appointed term, prevailed 
to build up in my earthly tenement, is undeniable, and was 
foreseen at my birth, — my birth which was but a prophecy 
of my death. Beyond dislodgment, however, death cannot 
go. It is not totally destructive. Every separate atom 
may be conserved, as I am led to believe, by Jesus Christ, 
who is the Resurrection and the Life ; conserved as dust of 
gold. Gold dust never ceases to be gold ; it may be un- 
coined, rasped down, rolled away amidst the millions of 
grains of desert sand, but it is still the dust of gold, and 
never loses its nature or its value. That same dust of gold 
may be re-gathered, and re-coined, and stamped with the 
image and superscription of the King of Glory."* 

It is comely that the things which are enduring and 
precious should likewise have external grace and lustre. 
It seems to belong to the nature of things, to the congruity 
of reason. As a rule, it is so. The precious metals are 
beautiful. From the morning star on high to the stones of 
fire that burn in the earth, what wondrous radiance and 
beauty ! Hence we can easily realise the fact that when 
purity is externalised, when holiness shines forth objec- 
tively, there is warmth of golden glory in which no deformity 
can survive. Glory is holiness made visible. The splendour 
is not burning out now ; the nimbus is not seen round the 
head of the saint ; our life is hid with Christ in God. The 
royalties of the coming age are not known now, the purple 
not being visible ; the world knew not Him who had life in 
Himself, and cannot be expected to discern His princely 
brethren. The glory to be revealed in us is so transcendent 
that no language may utter it. But that is not all. Out- 

* Lcifchild's Higher Ministry of Nature, p. 437. 
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side of us what charming correspondence ! The majesty 
and sheen of the innumerable company of angels ; the 
glories and harmonies of the new creation ; the sublimities 
and pomp of the city of God : all the circumstances from 
the constellations of light on high, to the fields of light and 
fragrance below, are congruous with the glory revealed in 
us : for behold ! God maketh all things new. 

In the assurance of life God hath given unto us the 
" earnest of the Spirit." It deserves to be made emphatic 
that most of the people who have been wakened into richer 
life by the great and solemn harmonies of the kingdom are 
likewise most earnest concerning the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost the Comforter. In our space, the relation 
between the two things can only be indicated rather than 
expounded. The believer, while in the house of mortality, 
says, " Lord, we are extremely feeble in our faith, and half- 
blinded with dust and tears, and the great glory of pro- 
mise how can we realise amid scenes of suffering and 
death ?" 

God answers by giving, even now, a sample and a pledge 
of the kingdom, power, and glory in the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, an earnest of the inheritance which has been pur- 
chased by sacrificial love, and which shall be redeemed by 
resistless power. Hence power, love, soundness of mind, 
grace, and gladness in holy communion are realities even in 
the present. But we know what shore sublime the river of 
life is seeking, and how the gift of the spirit of promise 
must be consummated in the glories of the kingdom, and 
the powers of the world to come. 

G. Greenwell. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Things Seen. 

" Write the things which thou hast seen." — Rev. i. 12. 

The most intimate and sublime communion with God, as 
with Nature, can be attained only in solitude. " Enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door y pray to thy 
Father which is in secret," is Christ's own direction to His 
disciples. " Solitude," it has been finely said, " is the 
tent of the Almighty, which no thoughtful soul can enter 
without awe, or need leave without shrift and an access of 
strength." 

'* If the chosen one could never be alone, 
In deep mid-silence, open-doored to God, 
No greatness ever had been dreamed or done : 
Among dull hearts a prophet never grew ; 
The nurse of full-grown souls is solitude." 

Hence it comes to pass that God's deepest and most divine 
revelations of Himself, His mind and His purposes, have 
ever been made to men in solitude and secrecy. It was in 
the solitude of the Siniatic wilderness, while sadly musing 
on the deplorable condition of his people, that Moses 
beheld the bush burning with fire yet unconsumed, and 
received the revelation of God's new and sublimest name — 
Jehovah. It was within the curtaining darkness of Sinai 
itself, rapt from Israel's awe-stricken gaze, that the same 
great prophet received the Moral Law, " written with the 
finger of God ;" and when he came down from that awful 
communion, his face shone, so that the children of Israel 
' could not steadfastly behold the glory of his countenance.' 
It was amid the lonely recesses of Horeb that Elijah heard 
the " still small voice," which, more soul-subduing than the 
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preceding wind, earthquake, and fire, caused him to wrap 
his face in his mantle, in the consciousness of the Divine 
presence. It was while wandering on the banks of the 
Chebar, a captive " in the land of the Chaldeans," that 
Ezekiel beheld his wondrous vision of the Cherubim, and 
" the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord." 
It was on " an high mountain apart," with only three chosen 
witnesses of earth, that Jesus was " transfigured, and His 
face did shine as the sun, and His raiment was white as the 
light." And so, in like manner, it was in lonely exile, " in 
the isle that is called Patmos," in the solitude of a prison 
and perchance in chains, that John beheld this sublime 
Apocalypse, which rises like a beacon-crowned headland on 
the utmost shore of revelation, awful with the splendours 
and the glooms of God. 

The words of the ninth verse, " For the Word of God 
and for the testimony of Jesus Christ" while a sufficiently 
correct rendering of the original, are susceptible of a two- 
fold interpretation. They may mean, as usually understood, 
that John was banished to Patmos, a small, barren, rocky 
island in the Icarian Sea, South-west of Ephesus, as a 
punishment for his faithful and successful proclamation of 
"the Word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ ;" 
according to the well-authenticated testimony of Irenaeus, 
to which we referred in our first paper. Or else they may 
mean that John had gone voluntarily and by express reve- 
lation to Patmos, for the purpose of there receiving this 
sublime prophecy of the Apocalypse. The question of the 
true date of the book is here doubtless an unsuspected cause 
of bias on the one side and on the other. Those who accept 
the earlier date naturally inclining to the latter view ; while 
those who, with us, adopt the later date, find in these words 
a confirmation of their opinion, and so a strong reason for 
adhering to the former. Archbishop Trench says : " The 
unprejudiced reader will hardly be persuaded that St. John 
sets himself forth here as any other than a constrained 
dweller in Patmos, one dwelling there not by his own 
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choice, but who had been banished thither 'for the Word 
of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ ;* " thus 
compare vi. 9 — xx. 4, and a possible reference to what he 
himself was undergoing at xiii. 10.* Those modern inter- 
preters who find in these words no reference to any such 
suffering for the truth's sake, but only a statement on the 
writer's part that he was in the isle of Patmos for the sake 
of preaching the Word of God, or, as others, for the sake of 
receiving a communication of the Word of God, that is, of 
the book of this prophecy, refuse the obvious meaning of 
the words, which, moreover, a comparison with vii. 9, xx. 4, 
seems to me to render imperative, for one which, if it also 
may possibly lie in them, has nothing but this bare possi- 
bility in its favour. These expositors, it is difficult not to 
think, have been unconsciously influenced by a desire to 
get rid of the strong testimony for St. John's authorship of 
the Book which lies in the consent of this declaration with 
that which early ecclesiastical history tells about him; 
namely, that for his steadfastness in the faith of Christ 
he was, by Domitian, banished to Patmos, and only allowed 
to return to his beloved flock at Ephesus at the accession of 
Nerva. The Apocalypse, it is worth observing by the way, 
has all internal evidence of having been thus written in 
time of persecution, and by a confessor of the truth. It 
breathes throughout the very air of martyrdom. Oftentimes 



* Alford, in like manner, says, — ** The usage of our writer himself in 
two passages where he speaks of death by persecution (ch. vi. 9 ; xx. 4) 
shows that with him • on account [of* (or 'for') in this connection is 
' because oft * in consequence of.' And St. John's own usage is a better 
guide in St. John's writings, than that of St. Paul. (In St. Paul's usage, 
it would here signify, for the sake of i.e., for the purpose of receiving.) 
Besides which, Origen's Greek ear found no offence in this usage, for he 
incorporated it into his own sentence. . . . * He condemned John in his 
testimony, on account of the word of truth, to the island Patmos.' . . . 
These considerations, mainly those arising from the passage itself, com- 
pel us, I believe, to understand the words of an exile in Patmos."— iV>w 
Testament for English Readers, in loc. 
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slighted by the Church in times of prosperity, it is made 
much of, and its preciousness, as it were, instinctively dis- 
covered in times of adversity and fiery trial." 

But while this is true ; while we think that the interpre- 
tation of these words as simply and solely denoting that 
John was a dweller in Patmos for the purpose of receiving 
" the Word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ, and all 
things that he saw " (i. 2), it cannot be allowed to set aside 
their more obvious meaning, — that the Apostle was an exile 
for the truth's sake, the victim of the persecution of the 
Roman emperor : we cannot see why both meanings may not 
be true, and indeed are strongly disposed to believe that 
they are so. Howbeit Domitian meant not so, God per- 
mitted His aged and holy servant to be thus banished to 
Patmos for the purpose of there revealing to him things to 
come. Thus, as Dr. Seiss truly says, — " The wrath of the 
wicked does but bring saints the nearer to the choice 
favours of God. The Patmos of persecuting Rome is to 
John the door of sublimest communion with heaven. The 
chains of resentful power may confine the body, but they 
cannot bind the soul. The Apostle, doomed to the isle of 
convicts, soars on the wings of prophetic ecstasy, traverses 
ages, and moves among the most stupendous administra- 
tions of the last day. Circumscribed in his natural life, he 
is lifted to a higher life. Shut out from this world, and 
estranged from earthly friends, he becomes conversant with 
one of spiritual realities, and is made to communicate with 
celestial orders. In solitude secluded, if not in some 
dungeon immured, he is thrilled with visions and revela- 
tions of the Lord."f 

But be this as it may, it was not sufficient that the 
external circumstances of the seer should be thus con- 
trolled and adapted for the exercise of his high and sacred 
function ; he himself must become the subject of special 
Divine influence and illumination. And accordingly we 

* Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches, pp. 21,22. 
+ Lectures on the Apocalypse, Vol. I., p. 69. 
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next read, that on the first day of the week, " the Lord's 
day," — so called, doubtless, because on that day the Lord 
of Life and Glory rose from the dead, — though absent in 
body, yet present in spirit with the beloved disciples at 
Ephesus and throughout the world, and while, like them, 
we may probably suppose, engaged in reading or recalling 
some portion of God's Word with meditation and prayer ; — 
suddenly the rocky walls of his prison cell seemed to melt 
like unsubstantial mist, Patmos floated away into the sea 
of the infinite, the Roman emperor was forgotten, the 
whole world of time and sense disappeared, and the Apostle 
" became in spirit," as he heard " behind him a great voice 
as of a trumpet, saying,* "What thou seest, write in a 
book, and send unto the seven churches : unto Ephesus, 
and unto Smyrna, and unto Pergamos, and unto Thyatira, 
and unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto 
Laodicea." 

Into the vexata qucestio, whether the expression " the 
Lord's day " is intended to denote ' the first day of the 
week,' or "the great and terrible day of the Lord," of 
which the prophet Joel speaks, we cannot here enter, 
though the point is not without importance either in itself 
or as bearing on the interpretation of a part of this book. 
We assume that the former is the true meaning, first, 
because " the day of the Lord " (Acts ii. 20) is, in Greek, a 
perfectly distinct and distinguishable form (vfispa Kvplov) ; 
secondly, because when the day of judgment is begun, the 
Churches are no longer recognised ; and lastly, because it 
seems to us best supported by the internal evidence of the 
Book itself. 

The connected phrase — "in spirit"— claims, however, our 
passing attention. It is, let it be observed, correctly " in 
spirit " (kv wvevfiari), not " in the spirit," and does not, 
therefore, indicate personal communion with the Holy 
Spirit, but rather a peculiar psychological, condition ; an 

* The words, " I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, &c," 
are omitted by all the old MSS. and Versions. 
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entrance into the spiritual region ; the opening of the 
spiritual sense, as of a window looking heavenward, which, 
in the natural man, is ever closed ; whereby the things of 
the spirit become realisable to the man, " connection with 
surrounding objects through the senses being suspended, 
and a connection with the invisible world established." 
There is, we know, a sense, and that a very true and vital 
one, in which the believer is always " in the spirit ;" for, 
says Paul, " Ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so 
be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now, if any man 
have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of His " (Rom. 
viii. 9). But here, as in chap. iv. 2, and xxi. 10 of this 
Book, the words are used in a different and peculiar sense, 
and describe not the habitual condition of even the holiest 
of God's saints, but an abnormal condition,— differing from 
the other not in degree only but in kind, — a condition in 
which all the faculties and powers of the natural life are 
superseded in order that higher and latent faculties may be 
called, for the time, into preternatural activity. It is a 
state akin to trance or ecstasy ; a state which Paul had 
experienced, and which he has graphically described when 
he says, — " I will come to visions and revelations of the 
Lord. I knew a man in Christ, about fourteen years ago, 
(whether in the body, I cannot tell ; or whether out of the 
body, I cannot tell ; God knoweth) ; such an one caught up 
to the third heaven. And I knew such a man (whether in 
the body or out of the body, I cannot tell ; God knoweth) ; 
how that he was caught up into paradise, and heard un- 
speakable words, which it is not possible for a man to 
utter " (2 Cor. xii. 1 — 4). And the fact that not only were 
the things which John saw thus seen " in spirit," but most 
probably written in the same abnormal condition, is to us 
an important evidence of the true and high inspiration of 
this Book, since he speaks not of himself, but simply 
records that which he saw and heard.* 

* It appears from hints dropped in the course of the prophecy that 
John wrote at once, while the objects were before him, and while the 
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That which John first heard was the trumpet-like voice 
which commanded him to write what he should see in a 
book, and send it unto the Seven Churches. This voice 
came from " behind " him, for it is a voice of instruction, 
not of invitation, and thus recalls Isa. xxx. 21, " Thine ears 
shall hear a word behind thee ;" while it may also, as the Rev. 
Isaac Williams observes, be suggestive of former revelations, 
"for all the symbols and references are to be sought for in the 
Old Testament." Instinctively the Apostle turns " to see 
the voice that spake with him." But being turned, that 
which he first saw was not the speaker, but " seven candle- 
sticks (or, rather, ' lampstands ') of gold." As to what these 
seven lampstands signified, we are left in no doubt. The 
first symbol of the Apocalypse, like the first dream of 
Daniel, and the first parable of Christ, are Divinely inter- 
preted : " The seven candlesticks are the Seven Churches " 
(i. 20). Of the special significance of their number ' seven,' 
however, — a number which, significant throughout Scrip- 
ture, is so pre-eminently characteristic of this Book that it 
has truly been called " the book of sevens," — we shall speak 
hereafter. Yet there are three facts connected with them 
which must here be noticed. 

(1.) In the first place, their material is gold, and gold, 
we know, was in the Jewish tabernacle, from which the 
symbolism of this Book is so largely borrowed, symbolic of 
the sacred, the precious, the Divine. The Jewish seven- 
branched candlestick, or candelabrum, was " or* pure gold" 
(Exod. xxv. 31 ; comp. Zech. iv. 2) ; and since these seven 
candlesticks, like it, represent churches, it seems impossible 
for us to resist the conclusion that * the Church,' not only 
in its undivided and indivisible spiritual unity as the 
mystical body of Christ, but as a number of true believers, 
regenerate men and women, gathered out of the world and 



words were sounding in his ears. ' Out of the throne are proceeding 
lightnings ,' iv. 5. * A great hail is descending out of heaven on men,' 
xvi. 21."— 'Govett, The Apocalypse Expounded by Scripture, Vol. I., 

P- 33- 
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meeting together for united worship, spiritual edification, 
and evangelistic effort, — is a thing of Divine institution, 
and, per se t precious and beautiful in the sight of God. 
What is there golden in Sardis or Laodicea, unless it be 
that as churches they are, even though corrupt and fallen, 
still, in form if not in reality, the embodiment of a Divine 
idea — the Church ? But — 

(2.) Not less significant and instructive is the fact that 
these candlesticks, or lampstands, are not one — but several. 
How plain, as well as important, is the teaching of this 
remarkable variation from the olden type. The Jewish 
candlestick was one, with its six branches clustered around 
the central stem. The Apocalyptic candlesticks are seven, 
without any material or visible connection. The Scriptures 
know nothing of any ' Catholic Church ' in the sense of a 
visible ecclesiastical organisation, till the day of " the 
manifestation of the sons of God ;" for then, but not till 
then, shall the Redeemer's prayer receive its complete and 
magnificent answer and accomplishment: "That they all 
may be one ; as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in us : that the world may believe that 
Thou didst send Me. And the glory which Thou gavest 
Me I have given them, that they may be one, even as we 
are one ; and that the world may know that Thou didst 
send Me, and lovedst them as Thou hast loved Me " (John 
xvii. 21 — 23). The Jewish Church was not ' Catholic/ for 
it was the Church of one nation. The Christian Church is 
not ' Catholic,' here and now ; for, as these separate candle- 
sticks teach us, it consists of a number of different assemblies 
gathered out of all nations. And for the Church of Rome, 
or the Church of the East, or the Church of England to 
arrogate to themselves, either separately or unitedly, the 
title of " the Catholic Church," is but a presumptuous and 
vain attempt to antidate the Coming and Millennial Reign 
of Christ, when, no longer like the "treasure" of many 
coins or gems " hidden " from the world's view, but as the 
" one pearl of great price," gleaming in lustrous beauty in 
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the diadem of the King of Kings, — the Church of Christ in 
its unity, its undivisibility, and its Divine loveliness, shall 
be manifested, with Christ, as the one " glorious Church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but holy and 
without blame before Him in love." 

(3.) One other fact in connection with these candlesticks 
may not be passed over ; one other lesson taught by them 
must by no means be lost. The Apocalyptic lampstands 
are without pattern. Not a word is said of their form, or 
size, or fashion ; as seen by John, they may all have been 
of one size, or they may not ; they may all have presented 
the same appearance, or they may not. And let it be 
remembered that the silence of Scripture is inspired as well 
as its speech. It was as truly the voice of inspiration that 
said to John, as in the tenth chapter, " Seal up those things 
which the seven thunders uttered, and write them not ;" as 
it was the voice of inspiration that said to him, as in this 
first chapter, " Write the things which thou hast seen, and 
the things that are, and the things which shall be after 
these." When the making of the Jewish candlestick was 
commanded (Exod. xxv. 31 — 40), not only was it to be made 
of pure gold, but the most minute directions were given as 
to its form and ornamentation, the emphatic warning, more- 
over, being added, " Look that thou make them after their 
pattern, which was showed thee in the mount." What can 
this have been intended to signify, but that the Jewish 
ecclesiastical polity, as well as the Jewish Church, was of 
Divine institution and obligation ? And what then, on the 
other hand, can the fact that these Apocalyptic candlesticks 
— these Christian Churches — while composed of gold are, 
as forms of human art, left wholly undescribed, have been 
intended to indicate to us but this, — that while the Church 
— the assembly — is still instituted and recognised by God, 
no form of ecclesiastical polity, no outward organisation, 
order or ritual, however lawful, convenient, or expedient in 
itself, and in respect to time, place, and circumstance, is or 
can be of more than human appointment : or, in reference 
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to the essential character of a Church, other than a thing 
wholly indifferent. Oh ! that the Lord might, by His 
special grace, so widen and enlarge our conceptions of 
this truth, that being delivered from the narrowing and 
dividing influence of sectarianism, we should be more fully 
enabled to distinguish between the life and the form, the 
human and the Divine ! 

Are the Churches of Christ, then, to be regarded as abso- 
lutely distinct, isolated, disconnected centres of spiritual 
life and light? — like flowers growing in one garden, but 
each growing from its own root ; or, like islands scattered 
over a wide sea, with no natural means of communication, 
though perchance a boat may sometimes sail from one to 
another; or, like blocks of stone, hewn from the same 
quarry, but, when cut and shaped, distinct and separate 
masses ? Assuredly not ; for even the flowers are but the 
development of one principle of vegetable life; and the 
islands, could the sea be dried up, would be found to be the 
heights of a vast underlying continent ; and the blocks of 
stone are hewn and fashioned only to be built up into an 
holy temple in the Lord. John, in his vision, saw not only 
the seven candlesticks, but, " in the midst of the seven 
candlesticks, one like unto the Son of Man, clothed with a 
garment down to the foot, and girt about the paps with a 
golden girdle. His head and his hairs were white like wool, 
as white as snow ; and his eyes as a flame of fire ; and his 
feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace ; and 
his voice as the sound of many waters. And he had in his 
right hand seven stars, and out of his mouth went a sharp 
two-edged sword, and his countenance was as the sun 
shineth in its strength." Christ is the true but invisible 
centre and source of the churches' unity. " Ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus " (Gal. iii. 28). He is the golden shaft from 
which, as branches, they all spring ; He is the golden bowl 
from whence, by the golden pipes of the new nature, the 
golden oil of Divine life is conveyed to each and all. (See 
Zech. iv. 1 — 3). It is He who is here seen " in the midst. 1 ' 

Q2 
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His place in grace now (Matt, xviii. 20) ; His place in glory 
presently (Heb. ii. 12). His Divine person is the rock on 
which, individually and unitedly, we are built ; His risen 
life is the power by which, individually and unitedly, we are 
quickened ; His coming glory, the consummation for which, 
individually and unitedly, we should watch and wait. 

" As to our Lord's position," says the Rev. James Kelly, 
" ' in the midst of the candlesticks ' — that is, being their 
centre of union — this also is applicable to the whole 
Catholic Church. He is their great Head, in relation to 
whom they are mutually united to each other. The Jewish 
Church of old had their centre of unity, visibU in the person 
of the High Priest, and in the place — Jerusalem — where God 
had put His name. But now it is different, the Church's 
Head is invisible— even Jesus ; and only by the eye of faith 
is their incorporation into so excellent a body discerned or 
appreciated. Imposing splendour of place and office, as in 
the temple and priesthood of old, and its sorry counterpart 
now — the Judaic pretensions of the Pope and Church of 
Rome — consists not with the calling and worship of the 
saints under this dispensation. We should remember, on 
this point, what our Lord's language was to the woman of 
Samaria — ' The hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. . . . 
The hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth ' (John iv. 
21 — 23). Now, the time here referred to is extant under 
this present dispensation. Accordingly, during it, there is 
no holy person or holy place to circumscribe our devotion ; 
but wherever two or three are met together in the name of 
Jesus, there He is in the midst of them, their ' mercy-seat,' 
or, as it is well put in those familiar words, — 

44 * Where'er they seek Him, He is found, 
And every place is hallowed ground.' "* 

* Apocalypse Interpreted in the Light of the Day of the Lord, Vol. I., 
PP. 49» 50. 
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Of the sublime symbolic description of the glory of the 
risen Saviour, above quoted, our space will not allow us to 
speak particularly ; and indeed its awful majesty is likely 
to be evaporated rather than enhanced by any subjection to 
the critical crucible. That it is symbolic, and not as Dr. 
Seiss supposes, a literal description of our Lord's glorified 
humanity seems to us evident ; first, from the fact that 
Christ's glorified humanity is in heaven while the 
Churches are on earth, and that consequently He is not in 
the midst of them in literal bodily presence, but spiritually 
and mystically ; secondly, from the fact that some of the 
features of this description would, if taken in a literal 
sense, be grotesque, incongruous, and, indeed, as Arch- 
bishop Trench says, " unendurable ; " as, e.g., the sword 
proceeding out of His mouth, and the seven stars in His 
right hand (Are they also literal ? Nay, " the seven stars 
are — signify — the seven churches"); and, lastly, from the 
consideration that if so regarded, the principle of homo- 
geneous interpretation will compel us to regard the seven 
candlesticks as literal also; a conclusion from which, 
indeed, Mr. Govett does not shrink, but one in which no 
sober-minded expositor is likely to follow him. 

The overwhelming character of this Divine manifesta- 
tion is strikingly indicated by its effect upon the seer. 
" When I saw Him," says John, " I fell at His feet as 
dead." So Daniel, when he beheld the vision recorded in 
his tenth chapter (which presents throughout a remarkable 
parallelism with this), tells us : " There remained no 
strength in me, for my comeliness was turned in me into 
corruption, and I retained no strength " (Dan. x. 8). Let 
it suggest a last thought, to read again, in connection 
with the Apostle's statement, the words of the seventh verse 
of this first chapter of Revelation : " Behold, He cometh 
with the clouds, and every eye shall see Him ! " Yes, reader, 
we, too, must meet those flame-like eyes, that head white 
as with the snows of eternity, those glowing feet, — And that 
piercing sword ? Nay, if we " be found of Him in peace, 
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without spot, and blameless," instead of the sword, there 
will be words of gracious, reassuring love ; for upon us, as 
upon the beloved disciple, He will lay His right hand, say- 
ing unto us also, " Fear not, I am the first and the last, the 
Living One; and I was dead, and, behold, I am alive for 
evermore, and have the keys of death and Hades. " 

W. Maude. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE UNIVERSALITY OF GOD'S LOVE. 

** The Lord is good to all: and His' tender mercies are over all His 

Works." — Psalm cxlv. 9. 

Like myriads of people in the present day, I was 
brought up in the belief that what is called Calvinistic, or 
Evangelical doctrine, was true, and that practically God 
cared only for a few, to whom He confined His bounties 
and His love. But as I grew older, I was much struck by 
one fact that everywhere meets us in this world, — namely, 
that all men, without exception, are sufferers ; and that 
trouble, and pain, and trials were being constantly and 
continually experienced by everyone with whom I came 
into contact. Some, no doubt, suffered more than others, 
but still all, more or less, found out by painful experience, 
that peace and rest were not to be had in this world. 

This fact appeared to militate strongly against the sup- 
position that the vast mass of mankind were doomed to 
suffer for ever in the next world ; for it seemed to me very 
unlikely, not to say unjust, that men should suffer both in 
this world and in that to come. I could have understood 
that God should call upon His people to suffer in this world 
in order that they might be happy in the future ; but I could 
not conceive it possible that He who made us all would 
cause His creatures to suffer so constantly here and here- 
after also. Surely if He had condemned any to an eternal 
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life of suffering hereafter, He would, at least, not have also 
given them such constant suffering in this world. 

This, then, was what first made me doubt about the truth 
of the Calvinistic theology, and engendered in my mind a 
hope that God did really care for all His creatures, and that 
He was not such a partial being as some would have us 
believe. 

Again, though taught to believe that all mankind were 
totally depraved and bad, I could not but see much — very 
much — that at all events looked very unlike this ; and I 
constantly both heard and saw many kind and virtuous 
acts being performed by numbers of people, which I could 
not bring myself to believe were performed by hearts totally 
corrupt. I saw plainly enough that there was often mixed up 
with these good works a certain amount of sin in the shape 
of pride, ostentation, and other questionable motives ; but 
after making every allowance for these, there did certainly 
and undeniably remain a very considerable residuum of 
good. Moreover I saw, or thought I saw, that with most 
men, their very sins were generally accompanied with a 
large amount of sorrow and self-reproach, even at the time 
of their commission, and that very few indeed attempted to 
justify what they knew to be sin. Of course, there were 
some to whom doubtless the terrible words of Paul would 
apply, — " Who knowing the judgment of God, that they 
who do such things are worthy of death, not only do the 
same, but have pleasure in them that do them ; " but I may 
be permitted to hope that these are comparatively very few. 
Of the majority it might rather be said that when tempted 
they did not yield without more or less of struggle, and 
that they were more or less penitent afterwards, and were 
ready to exclaim : " O wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?" In the case of 
habitual drunkards, for instance, I had reason to believe 
that many deeply bewailed their sin, and the same applied 
also to those who were unable to control their temper. 

I therefore naturally come to the conclusion that men 
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were neither so bad nor so corrupt as theologians would 
have us believe, but that though often guilty and sinful in 
many ways, there must yet be, some good about them ; and 
as this good could only come from God, I was forced to the 
conclusion that God had not forsaken His creatures, but 
that He loved and pitied even those who were apparently 
the worst. 

It is very beautiful also to see how all men (with very 
few exceptions) do cling to God in all their troubles 
and difficulties, in spite of their sins and their transgres- 
sions. There is in the heart of us all a strong, and thanks 
be to God, an almost invincible instinct that God is a 
father, in some sense at least, to all His creatures. When 
all else is gone, there yet remains a strong hope, if it be no 
more, that the God who made them will make allowance 
for their shortcomings, and that as He knows, so He will 
in His own good time, send them relief. If, instead of 
teaching theology, we taught more constantly and more 
hopefully the love of God, we should never want for 
hearers. Even the instincts of the unrenewed heart prove 
that God is a thousandfold better and more loving than 
man ever was. 

That God has His own peculiar people, I do not for a 
moment deny, but I do deny that because He gives them 
more privileges than others that therefore He cares nothing 
for the rest. The universality of suffering is a proof of the 
universality of His' love. Just as St. Paul says that God 
was not the God of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles, 
so is it true that both those whom we call the elect (those 
chosen to special service and privilege), and those who are 
not of that number, are all creatures of God, subject to His 
presiding care. " In Him we all live and move, and have 
our being," and there are times when we all seem to feel 
and acknowledge instinctively that this is the case. Both 
the elect and the masses of mankind are more or less 
sinners, and more or less sufferers, and therefore it is 
impossible to resist the indulgence of a very strong hope — 
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a hope amounting almost to a certainty — that if God has a 
gracious purpose in reference to the elect, He has also in 
regard to mankind as a race. Even the best of God's people 
are always ready to acknowledge themselves as sinners, 
and as standing in constant need of His forgiveness. 

Let us, then, cast away the miserable delusion that God, 
the God of the spirits of all flesh, cares only for a few ; but 
let us all joyfully and thankfully accept the words of the 
Psalmist in their plain, common-sense meaning : " The 
Lord is loving unto every man, and His tender mercies are 
over all His works." With the light of the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God shining on the Psalmist's words, can we 
for a moment believe that God is not loving to every man ? 
Even the heathen could see that all mankind were "the 
offspring of God," and shall we, as Christians, blind our eyes 
to such a glorious truth ? Until all men are brought to see 
and acknowledge that God is their Father, and that He 
sympathises with all their troubles and sorrows, it is im- 
possible for Him to be loved as He should be. " We love 
Him because He first loved us." Why, then, do we repay 
this love with coldness and indifference ? Chiefly, I think, 
because we do not yet understand how great His love is, 
and, in a large measure, also because theology has taught 
us that He is only the God of a few. 

Is God less perfect than we are ? Is He capricious, tyra- 
nical, or hard ? No ; a thousand times, No. It is utterly 
impossible. " When we were enemies," He loved us with 
an everlasting love, and he now offers to all that hear His 

Word the inestimable privilege of being His sons and 
daughters. It is in the spirit of sonship that we should 
approach Him, and not in that of slavish dread or terror. 
We may most fully apply to the God of the Scriptures the 
expressions that His servant, St. Paul, uses to the Corin- 
thians : " O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, 
our heart is enlarged." So does God also say to all the 
children of men : " Be ye also enlarged in love to Me." 
" God so loved the world" (not the elect only, as the 
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Calvinist maintains,) " that He gave His only begotten 
Son ;" and our Lord Himself says He came not to judge 
the world, but to save it. And what He came to do He 
assuredly will do. Mankind, as a race, will surely be at 
length "delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God ;" or, as Conybeare 
and Howson translate it, " the liberty that belongs to the 
glorification of the sons of God." Then shall every creature 
in heaven and in earth join in that rapturous song of 
delight and praise — " Blessing and honour, and glory and 
power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb, for ever and ever. Amen." T. W. 
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" ENGLISHMEN NOT ISRAELITES." 

It is probable that a good many of our readers have seen 
and, — if possessed of a sufficient amount of credulity or 
patience, — read certain pamphlets written by a Mr. Hine, 
and entitled, respectively, " Twenty-seven Identifications," 
and " Flashes of Light;" the object of the writer being to 
prove (i), that the Jews are not Israelites ; and (2), that the 
English people are Israelites. These pamphlets have had 
a very large sale both in England and America, and have 
no doubt proved a profitable speculation to the author. 
There is a proverb about ' shooting folly as it flies ;* and 
there is certainly a greater amount of religious than of any 
other folly in the world, of which sorrowful fact it seems to 
be the vocation of a certain large class of persons, — being 
called thereto by the devil, — most shamefully to avail them- 
selves. We do not make this somewhat strong statement 
with any personal reference to Mr. Hine ; but we must say 
that the impression left on our mind by the perusal of his 
pamphlets was — that we had seldom found the same amount 
of ignorant assumption, Scripture perversion, and mischiev- 
ous folly in the same number of pages. 
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It was at once apparent to us that the theory could be 
met and utterly demolished by two distinct kinds of argu- 
ment — namely, the scientific and the Scriptural. The former 
mode of disproof, however, required so extensive and accu- 
rate a knowledge of ethnological science, that not only was 
it extremely unlikely that among the comparatively few 
persons who really possessed it, any would be found willing 
to trouble themselves with refuting a theory which they 
would simply regard with contempt; but, moreover, the 
nature of the evidence must necessarily be of such a 
character as could hardly be appreciated by the disciples 
of Mr. Hine. 

Fortunately, however, the Scripture evidence in disproof 
of the theory is of a much more simple kind, and, indeed, 
may be said to lie in a nutshell. Mr. Wilkinson, the title 
of whose recent valuable pamphlet we give below,* has, 
therefore, we think, done well to confine himself to this line 
of argument. The point to be determined, it should be 
kept clearly in mind, is this — Are the Jews Israelites or are 
they not ? Mr. Hine not only admits, but strongly main- 
tains, that the Anglo-Saxons are not Jews, while at the 
same time his contention is that they are Israelites. If, 
therefore, it can be shown from Scripture that the Jews 
are Israelites, of course his whole theory falls to the 
ground. That there may be no mistake about this we 
shall quote his own words. In " Identifications " he writes 
thus : " We take for granted that the reader is well- 
informed as to the past Israelitish history — that they 
were once one people, and afterwards became two houses, 
the House of Israel and the House of Judah. Since their 
captivities, this distinction of the two houses becomes the 
grand essential, to be borne in mind. To confound Judah 
with Israel, and Israel with Judah, is the root of all mis- 

* Englishmen not Israelites. An Answer to " Twenty-seven Identifi- 
cations and Flashes of Light." By John Wilkinson, a Friend of Israel. 
London : S. W. Partridge. 
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takes in reference to this subject. These two people are as 
distinct as France from Russia, as fire from water ; so that 
to speak of Israel as meaning the Jews, is to fall into an 
error which destroys the sense and meaning of much of 
the prophetic Word." 

Again, in "Flashes" Mr. Hine tells us: "The very 
understanding of this difference is the key by which almost 
the entire Bible becomes intelligible, and I cannot state 
too strongly, that the man who has not yet seen that the 
Israel of the Scriptures are totally distinct from the Jewish 
people, is yet in the very infancy, the mere alphabet of 
Biblical study ; and that to this day the meaning of fully 
seven-eighths of the Bible is completely shut out to his 
understanding." 

Well, then, having found this golden key let us take 
an instance or two and see how it turns in the lock of 
Scripture. Was Paul a Jew ? Mr. Hine says boldly, — No. 
" The disciples of Christ were from Benjamin, therefore 
Israelites, and not Jews. Paul was an Israelite, and not a 
Jew" But what does Paul say about this ? "I verily 
am a man, a Jew " (Acts xxii. 3 ; comp. xx. 39 ; 2 Cor. 
xi. 22 ; Phil. iii. 5). Now which are we to believe, Paul 
himself, or the author of " Identifications " and " Flashes "? 
But again, Was Peter a Jew ? Mr. Hine says he was not : 
" Peter, when in the hall of the High Priest, surrounded 
by Jews, was known not to be a Jew by his speech." But 
what does Peter say ? When Peter arrived at the house 
of Cornelius (Acts x. 28), " He said unto him, Ye know 
how that it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew 
to keep company or to come unto one of another nation ; 
but God hath showed me that I should not call any man 
common or unclean ; therefore came J without gainsaying." 
Once more we ask, which are we to believe, Peter or the 
writer of these pamphlets ? 

Surely to maintain that Peter was not a Jew, because he 
spoke with the Galilaean accent, is as reasonable as to 
conclude that a man who speaks like a Yorkshireman, is 
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therefore not an Englishman. But, conversely, we may put 
the question thus : Are Jews Israelites ? for this will 
directly meet Mr. Hine's statement. For an answer let us 
turn to the seventh chapter of the Book of Revelation. 
There we find the account of the sealing of " an hundred and 
forty and four thousand of all the tribes of the children of 
Israel ;" and foremost among these we find mention made 
of Judah: "Of the tribe of Judah were sealed twelve 
thousand." Plainly, then, the tribe of Judah is one of 
" the twelve tribes of Israel," and consequently a man of 
the tribe of Judah — in other words a Jew — is an Israelite. 
Accordingly, not only does James address his Epistle " to 
the twelve tribes which are scattered abroad," and Paul, 
before Agrippa, speak of "our twelve tribes;" but at the 
very close of the Sacred Canon, at the gates of the New 
Jerusalem, are found written, " the names of the twelve 
tribes of the children of Israel." Thus at the end, as at 
the beginning of their history, the children of Israel — the 
descendants of the twelve sons of Jacob — are found to be 
one nation. 

Having thus indicated the line of argument, we must 
leave the reader to follow it out, as he may easily and suc- 
cessfully do with the help of Mr. Wilkinson's able, timely, 
and conclusive pamphlet, which we heartily commend to all 
who are interested in this subject. 



I Love You. — "When I have said to a man," writes 
Lacordaire, " I esteem you, I admire you, I venerate you, 
is there nothing else for me to say ? have I exhausted the 
capabilities of human language ? No, there is still one 
thing left — only one, the last of all — I can say to him, / 
love you. Ten thousand words may go before that one, 
but after it language can do no more, and having once said 
it to a man, but one alternative remains, — it is to repeat it 
to him for ever." 
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GOD IS LOVE. 

m 

I say to thee, do thou repeat 

To the first man thou mayest meet 

In lane, highway, or open street — 

That he, and we, and all men move 

Under a canopy of Love 

As broad as the blue sky above ; 

That doubt and trouble, fear and pain, 
And anguish, all are shadows vain, 
That death itself shall not remain ; 

That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Thro' dark ways underground be led : 

Yet if we will one Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day — 

And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father's house at last. 

And ere thou leave him, say thou this — 
Yet one word more — They only miss 
The winning of that final bliss, 

Who will not count it true that Love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
And that in it we love and move. 

And one thing further, make him know, 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego, 

In spite of all that seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife, — 
That this is blessing — this is life. 



Archbishop Trench, 
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I THINK, THEREFORE I AM?" 



Which amongst the innumerable facts that store the 
memory even of the most ignorant, is that of which we are 
most confidently certain ? There can be little doubt about 
the answer. Children, fond of emphatic utterance, but 
innocent of expletives, will often strengthen their asser- 
tions with the addition, "As sure as ever I'm alive." And 
in such words, without knowing it, simple souls of maturer 
growth often illustrate and endorse the principle of Des- 
cartes, who reared his system of the universe from the 
apparently syllogistic, but really identical proposition, " I 
think, therefore I am " — i.e., " I am thinking, therefore I 
am a thinker";" or, " I am, therefore I am." But the fuller 
form of the proposition is not wholly unmeaning : for, 
bearing in mind how Descartes included, under thinking, 
all modes of sentiency, we may say that the fuller form 
reveals what is true but not generally recognised, — that the 
the substantive verb always carries with it the notion of 
thought in the subject of which it is predicated. This is 
obvious with regard to the first person, " I am ;" for to say 
that a man can himself separate the notion of his being 
from the notion of his sentiency, is absurd. But surely it 
is no less true of the second person, " thou art ;" for, 
though a poet may address a mountain, or a statue, by the 
very hypothesis of personification he attributes sentiency to 
the subject. And it can scarcely be contended that the 
inflection of the third person wholly changes the meaning 
of the verb. In other words, our "notion of being is always, 
and necessarily, of conscious being. Our first recognition 
of existence is in the form of life, and we only delude our- 
selves when we fancy that we eliminate life from our notion 
of objects around us. At any rate, this, the knowledge that 
I am alive, or the fact that I am conscious, is, in the mind 
of the simplest as well as profoundest, the one point so 
certain that it serves as a standard by which to judge all 
others. Now, this only amounts to saying that our first 
and elementary recognition of existence is in the form of 
life. It may be, and doubtless is true, that no baby knows, 
or can be correctly said to feel that he is alive, until 
he opens his mouth, and is astonished by the noise he 
makes, or till he unfolds blank unmeaning eyes to the 
wonder of light. But no one will venture to say that in 
either instance he learns anything whatever of a world out- 
side of him. We cannot be far wrong in thinking that he 
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is simply roused to a dim, inarticulate, unrecorded and 
irrecoverable sense of indefinite life. The feeling, there- 
fore, that we are alive is the prime, continuous, and funda- 
mental perception which gives content to all others. We 
may talk about eliminating consciousness, and forming an 
abstract idea of being, but it is only talk, nothing more. 
We never use the substantive verb without attributing 
some sort of life, definite or indefinite, to its subject. The 
first fact of existence, and the only one of which we have 
such an immediate cognition, that in it subject and object 
are one, is, if not living substance, at least the phenomenon 
of life. — J. Allanson Picton, The Mystery of Matter and 
other Essays. 

Views of Truth. — Three men, A, B, and C, find a 
rose. A is colour-blind, B has no sense of smell, and C 
has lost all feeling in his hands. A affirms of the flower 
that it is fragrant, soft-petalled, and has a rough, thorny 
stem. B asserts that the rose has a rich, crimson colour, 
but contradicts the statement of A that it has a scent. C 
declares that it has neither softness nor roughness, and A 
interposes to deny the assertion of B that the rose has 
colour. 

A bystander, who is blind, or does not happen to see the 
object of discussion, concludes that as three men mutually 
contradict each other in every particular, the rose has no 
existence. 

Now, the idea conceived by A was true as far as it went, 
but it did not extend to the perception of those several 
verities which were asserted by B and C. And so of the 
other two. Consequently each was true in what he asserted, 
and each was wrong in what he denied, but the bystander 
was most wrong in rejecting the positive statements and 
drawing his conclusions from the negatives. — Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. 
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MAY, 1874. 

SCRIPTURE AND THE SECOND ADVENT. 
To the Editor of " Our Hope." 

Sir, — I observe in your Magazine for this month (March), 
that in an article headed "The Evangelical Alliance," 
the opinion is hazarded that the doctrine of the Second- 
Coming of Christ is losing ground; that many Christian 
men who once advocated it have now ceased to do so ; that 
those who still adhere to the expectation have a feebler 
hold on this "Hope" than they once had; that, in short, 
faith in this direction is waning rather than advancing. 

The opinion thus advanced is probably well founded. 
You, Mr. Editor, do not conceal a fear that many things 
seem to indicate that the writer of the article has good 
ground for the belief he has avowed. Assuming, therefore, 
that such is the case, the question arises — and it is an all- 
important one — "What has occasioned the change ?" or 
" What has hindered, and is still hindering, so many 
excellent Christian people from receiving a doctrine which, 
if Scriptural, as we believe it to be, is surely " worthy of 
all acceptation?" I, for one, frankly confess to have had 
my difficulties regarding it, and I have no objection to 
state plainly why it is that I am sometimes in doubt re- 
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garding the basis of a " Hope " which, at other times, I 
cling to with an almost passionate love. 

The New Testament, we all know, opens with the cry 
of John the Baptist — "The Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand;' 1 and there can be no question whatever as to how 
the announcement was understood, by the Jewish people. 
Every Israelite, spiritual and unspiritual alike — for there 
were not even two opinions about the matter — understood 
the expected Kingdom of Messiah to be an objective and 
visible rule of God on earth; a rule which, under "the 
Christ" should give supremacy to the nation by means of 
Divine interferences, more frequent and striking than those 
were which had accompanied the leadership of Moses and 
Joshua. They could not think otherwise, for the voices of 
the Prophets clearly pointed to some such consummation. 
It was this Kingdom they understood John to say was at 
hand. 

What they, for the most part, omitted to notice was, 
that the promised national exaltation was, on the same 
authority — that of the Prophets — to be preceded by a great 
moral and spiritual change ; that before the great events for 
which they longed could come about, God would give them 
a new heart and a right spirit — a state of things which, if 
national, could only be brought to pass through death and 
resurrection. (See Jer. xxxi. 31, 34 ; Micah iv. 2 ; Isa. xxv. 
7, 8.) This they discerned not, on account of the hard- 
ness of their hearts. As a consequence, no sooner had the 
Forerunner indicated, and Jesus enforced, the nature and 
necessity of the preparation required than they turned 
away from both with something like disgust, and hated 
the teachers whom, but a little time before they had 
idolized. 

If by the Kingdom of Heaven being 'at hand' John 
simply meant that the Christian dispensation was about 
to be introduced, his message was an unintelligible one, 
and therefore useless, which a Divine communication never 
is. For what could the Jews of our Lord's time know 
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about the Christian dispensation ? I am forced, therefore, 
to the conclusion that, so far as God was concerned, the 
Kingdom was at hand ; that ' all things were ready; 1 that 
if Jesus had been accepted, God was quite willing, then 
and there, to have introduced the new and miraculous 
economy that was anticipated ; that, literally and in truth, 
the Kingdom of God had come very near to the Jews 
(Matt. xii. 27) ; that in the person of its great Head it was 
actually among them (Luke xvii. 21); and that — as the 
Archbishop of York has suggested — it was, so to speak, 
put back by the impenitence of the Jewish people; for, 
mysterious as it may seem to us, God does permit ' the 
sinful will of man, impotent for good without Divine help, 
to exercise an awful power for the prevention of good.' 
So far, then, the teaching is, to me at least, clear. 

But as I go on, three texts present themselves, before 
which I stand confounded. The first is the declaration 
made by our Lord in these words, " Ye shall not have gone 
over the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be come " 
(Matt. x. 23). The second is like unto it, — " Verily I say 
unto you, There be some standing here which shall not 
taste of death till they see the Son of Man coming in His 
kingdom " (Matt. xvi. 28). The preceding verse connects 
the " coming " referred to with the time when Christ shall 
return " in the glory of His Father with His angels, 
rewarding every man according to his works." The third 
is all but a repetition of the second, — " Verily I say unto 
you that there be some of these that stand here which shall 
not taste of death till they have seen the kingdom of God 
come with power " (Mark xi. 1). This text, too, is immedi- 
ately preceded by a reference to " the Son of Man appearing 
in the glory of His Father with the Holy Angels.' 1 The 
three passages are commonly, and I suppose justly, re- 
garded as substantially parallels. The question is, — How 
ought they to be interpreted ? 

So far as I know, the advocates of the Pre-miilennial 
advent, — of whom the late Dean Alford was a distinguished 
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one, — say, like their adversaries, that the passages in 
question refer to the destruction of Jerusalem, that event 
being regarded as typical of the final coming of the Lord. 
Alford says that Matthew xvi. 28 cannot refer to the Trans- 
figuration which follows, for that could in no sense be 
named " the Son of Man coming in His kingdom.*' Stier 
says the text cannot refer to the great ultimate coming of 
Christ, because it implies (although this is by no means 
clear), that those who witnessed it would taste of death 
after they had seen it, and Meyer is blamed for holding 
that the passage refers to the actual coming of the Son of 
Man, but failed as a prophecy because the Lord Himself 
was ignorant of the time of His return. (Mark xiii. 32.) 
" Is it possible," says Alford, " that Christ should have 
uttered a determinate and solemn prophecy regarding a 
matter of which He was confessedly ignorant ? " A pro- 
phecy, it may be added, which, if understood of the actual 
coming, events have certainly failed to verify. 

These considerations are supposed to justify the conclu- 
sion that in the passages under our notice " Christ refers 
to the full manifestation of His kingdom by the annihila- 
tion of the Jewish polity." One cannot, however, but feel 
that this is a forced interpretation, and little better than 
a mere fancy; for it is quite unauthorised by Scripture. 
There the fall of Jerusalem is never spoken of either as 
a " Coming " of Christ, or as typical of that event. Nor, 
as a fact, did the fall of that city lead to the " full manifes- 
tation of the kingdom," either among Jews or Gentiles. 
All that it led to was the rapid development of errors and 
corruptions which prepared the way for the manifestation 
of the Mystery of Iniquity. The Lord Jesus, in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, does indeed predict the 
ruin of Jerusalem before that generation had quite passed 
away, and He speaks at the same time of His Second 
Advent. But He never connects the two events, or speaks 
of the one as typical of the other. His object rather seems 
to be to prevent the confusion of the two, to warn the 
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disciples against the supposition, — a very natural one, — 
that the passing away of the Jewish dispensation was an 
indication that the end of all things was at hand. The 
notion that the fall of Jerusalem was a coming of Christ 
would never have been entertained for a moment had not 
the difficulty of interpreting the texts now under our notice 
pressed heavily on commentators. 

But see what this interpretation involves — what it neces- 
sarily leads to ! Clearly this : — If in the three instances 
referred to the coming of the Lord in the glory of His 
Father with the holy angels may be understood figuratively, 
or " spiritually," as it is termed, the same principle in inter- 
pretation must, in common consistency, be applied to every 
text which speaks of the coming of Christ. And this has 
been done until the expectation of Christ's actual return in 
the clouds of heaven has all but died out. 

Nothing, however, can be clearer than that the first 
Christians, in all these passages, understood the Lord to 
speak of His own actual Advent. The Thessalonians, in 
particular, were so persuaded of the imminence of that 
event, that Paul was obliged to warn them against being 
led into the error of supposing that they might with im- 
punity neglect present duty. Nevertheless, they continued, 
like the Apostle himself, and in common with the whole 
Primitive Church, to dwell on " the coming " as their great 
hope, and they all died firmly believing that a few years 
would bring it about. Yet the Saviour came not, nor is 
He come yet, although eighteen hundred years have passed 
away. 

Do not let us therefore be too ready to rebuke those who 
cannot accept the doctrine as if they did not wish to believe 
it, when so serious a difficulty stands in their way. Rather 
let us study to remove the obstacle if we can, or, if that be 
impossible, let us earnestly look up to God for further light. 
I confess that hitherto I have found myself utterly unable to 
explain the texts to which I have referred, satisfactorily. 
They have long stood before me as a great and real difficulty, 
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even while holding that " the Redeemer's second appearing 
is the very Pole Star of the Church." Yet how we can 
be justified in interpreting some texts which foretell that 
event figuratively, and others literally, I have never been 
able to see. 

Still I do not wonder that Christians should be willing to 
accept almost any explanations, however forced and unna- 
tural, rather than admit that predictions uttered by the 
Lord have failed of verification. This however is not the 
way to prove their loyalty. Neither the scoffer nor the 
honest sceptic are satisfied with any such methods. They 
cannot but feel, — whether we allow it or not, — that, unless 
resort is had to non-natural interpretations, failure in these 
cases is obvious, and in their eyes the character and dignity 
of Christ suffers accordingly. How painful the conscious- 
ness of such a condition of things is to one who loves the 
Master, they only can tell who are more jealous of His 
honour than of anything else under the sun, and no labour 
should be spared to remove such a reproach. 

Light Breaks. 
So far I had written in much sorrow, when my attention 
was happily drawn to some remarks in Mr. Rotherham's 
introduction to his translation of the New Testament,* on 
the twofold application of the future in Greek. These 
observations, unless they are erroneous,! relieve the diffi- 

* The New Testament newly translated from the text of TregelUs and 
critically emphasized ; with an Introduction and occasional Notes, by 
Joseph B. Rotherham. London : Bagster and Sons. 1872. 

f It is right that I should state that a very competent Greek scholar to 
whom I have referred the translation in question, writes : — " I cannot 
bring myself to accept the suggested reading, and I do not see how an 
indeterminate ' may' can be allowed. The form of future in Matt. rvi. 
28, ov uii yaxHrwrai, is one of the strongest negatives known in Greek. 
That, certainly cannot be qualified in the way proposed." 

If my friend be right, — and he is a high authority, — Mr. Rotherham's 
translation misleads. Perhaps he will have the goodness, — confining 
himself to Matt. xvi. 28, to justify in ' Our Hope* the position he has 
taken. The one question is, ' Has he adequate authority for using in 
this passage " an inderminate may ? " 
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culty and bring gladness to the heart. He says, "The 
Greek futures are applied indifferently to future action, as 
it may be viewed in one or other of two aspects. They set 
forth either Eventuality or Ordainment. The future of 
Eventuality involves the speaker's knowledge only; 
whereas the future of Ordainment involves his faithful- 
ness and power. The future of Eventuality does not 
convey the idea that the speaker is responsible for 
bringing to pass what he foretells : on the contrary, the 
future of Ordainment does convey that idea, — the speaker 
is understood to -prbtaise or threaten as the case may be — 
his power, or fartHfiiiness, or both are at stake. These 
different notions hare not in Greek each its own form of 
expression. The same standing future-form conveys 
either conception. Which is the intended thought in any 
given case, the law of context and circumstance alone 
can determine.' ' 

Mr. Rotherham therefore, and Mr. Robert Young,* (both 
I believe laymen) interpret Matt. x. 23, "till the Son of 
Man may come; 91 Matt. xvi. 28, "may see the Son of Man 
coming in His reign;" and Mark ix. 1, "may not taste of 
death," — the future in all these cases implying uncertainty. 

I need not say that these interpretations, if they can be 
sustained, are highly satisfactory, since the statements of 
our Lord then cease to be " determinate and solemn pro- 
phecies regarding a matter of which He was confessedly 
ignorant," and fully recognise the uncertainty He must 
have felt as to ' times and seasons.' It is highly important 
to remember that remarkable saying recorded by Mark 
(xiii. 32), for there is nothing like it in any other part of 
Scripture. This avowal of ignorance by Christ obliges us 
to interpret by its light such texts as Mark xiii. 30, ' This 
generation shall not pass till all these things be done/ or, 

* The Holy Bible consisting of the Old and New Covenants translated 
according to the letter and idioms of the Original Languages, By 
Robert Young, author of several works in Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac aa^ 
Greek. Second Edition. Edinburgh : Adam Young and Co. 1863. 
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as it perhaps ought to be read, — " till all these things may 
come to pass." The 32nd verse limits the 30th, if the 
reference is to the Second Advent. 

It will, I am sure, greatly gladden perplexed souls to 
know that the prophecies in question, so long a stumbling 
block, are not positive; that the uncertainty implied was 
intended to guard against possible disappointment; and 
that the evidence in favour of the Lord's return is not in 
the least shaken by their non-fulfilment, since, without any 
reflection on Him who uttered them, they admit of being 
interpreted, as all similar texts ought to be, — literally ; i.e., 
in the sense which Hooker gave to the word literal when 
He says " We must hold it for an infallible rule in exposi- 
tions of sacred Scripture, that where a literal construction 
will stand, the farthest from the letter is commonly the 
worst." M. M. 



*••• 



THE DIVINE IMMUTABILITY. 

In its vital and immeasurable importance to us as His 
absolutely dependent creatures, the unchangeableness of 
the moral character of God is second only to that moral 
character itself. It is not enough, it would afford no 
sufficient ground of confidence and assurance, for us to 
know that God is holy, unless we knew also that He will 
always be holy; or that He is just, unless we knew that 
He will always be just ; or that He is good, unless we knew 
that He will always be good. If this were not so ; if the 
Divine nature and attributes were not alike unchangeable, 
all our hopes for time and for eternity might at any moment 
be destroyed; and the Rock of Ages, in which the Psalmist 
delighted to put his trust, would become a quicksand in 
which all promised glories and blessedness might be 
engulfed and for ever disappear. Hence the unspeakable 
value and preciousness of the declarations, both repeated 
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and emphatic, contained in Scripture, as to the immutability 
of God's character and purposes. " I am Jehovah, I 
change not ; 'therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed, 
(Mai. iii. 6). " God, is not a man, that He should lie ; 
neither the son of man that He should repent. Hath He 
said, and shall He not do it ? or hath He spoken, and shall 
He not make it good ?" (Numb, xxiii. 19). "The strength 
of Israel will not lie nor repent ; for he is not a man that he 
should repent " (1 Sam. xv. 29). " Every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning" (James i. 17). 

But while this essential feature of the Divine character 
is verbally acknowledged and maintained by Puritan 
theologians, it must be clear to the unprejudiced mind, 
that it is nevertheless virtually t denied and made of none 
effect by the arbitrary and unwarrantable restriction to the 
present earthly life of the possibility of salvation in the 
case of all classes of mankind. That ' now ' is the only 
'accepted time,' ' now' the only ' day of salvation* is one 
of the greatest strongholds] of Puritanism, and around this 
stronghold the hostile hosts are gathered before whose 
combined assault it must speedily fall. On the one side, 
the attack comes from the I great ' Catholic ' or Romish 
party who all hold, in some form, the doctrine of a 
IPurgatory, and on the other side, it is conducted by liberal 
theologians of various schools of thought from Maurice and 
Llewellyn Davies, to Dunn and Symonds ; being as much 
opposed to the moral consciousness of the one class as it is 
to the infallible dogma of the other; while its inherent 
weakness when once candidly and fearlessly examined, 
whether in the light of Scripture or of reason, ensures its 
relegation to the class of dismantled and untenable fortresses 
which are allowed quietly to moulder into decay. 

That God is love, and that His love is unchangeable, — 
these are indeed glorious truths, and admitted as such by 
all who worship Him in spirit and in truth. But their utter 
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incompatibility with the assumption that, in the case of all 
mankind alike. His gracious offers of salvation and His 
fatherly willingness to save, are absolutely restricted to this 
life, can we think be demonstrated to any mind willing to 
receive the truth on this point. Perhaps the most forcible 
mode of presenting the actual facts of the case is to make 
use of an illustrative example. An ordinary worldly man, — 
not a spiritual believer in the Lord Jesus Christ, not one 
born again of the incorruptible seed of the Word of God, 
not a possessor of God's wondrous gift of eternal life, — but 
yet a useful citizen, a faithful husband, an affectionate 
father; not more unscrupulous in his business than his 
most respectable neighbours, free from vice in its grosser 
forms, and assuredly not such an one as consciously and 
wilfully " tramples under foot the Son of God, and counts 
the blood of the covenant an unholy thing, and does despite 
to the spirit of grace." Such a man, let us suppose, leaves' 
his home in the morning apparently in his usual health and 
strength. Were it Sunday morning, and did he enter 
some place of Christian worship, he would, if the Gospel 
was faithfully preached, hear of the love of God, of Christ's 
infinite power and willingness to savi kirn, and be exhorted 
to believe the gracious message, to accept the priceless 
gifts of pardon and peace so freely offered, to come and 
take of the water of life freely. But, as we will suppose, 
it is not Sunday morning, and instead of attending 
Christian worship, his intention is to proceed to his place 
of business. He must catch the omnibus, and — yes ! — 
there it is passing the end of the street. He shouts — he 
hastens towards it — as if struck down by an invisible hand 
he reels, falls, and within a. few moments is taken up — 
dead! Unsuspected by others, unknown even to himself, 
disease had attacked his heart, and tbis momentary excite- 
ment and exertion was sufficient to occasion his ' sudden' 
death. The thing happens every day ; there is something 
doubtless a little startling but nothing at all extraordinary 
about it. But — assuming the continued conscious existence 
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of the soul — who shall describe, if popular Puritan theology 
be true, the unspeakably awful change which has befallen 
him ! Alas, my brother ! But an hour ago, and God was both 
able, and willing to save thee ; but an hour ago, glory and 
immortality might have been thine if thou wouldst but 
accept them; but an hour ago, and the invitations, expostu- 
lations and entreaties of the infinite love were importu- 
nately addressed to thee. Now God is neither able nor 
willing to rescue thee from the fearful pit of destruction ; 
now there is no place for repentance found for thee, though 
thou shouldst seek it earnestly with tears ; now the voice of 
Divine tenderness is for ever lost amid the thunders, of 
Almighty vengeance : " Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels." 
Surely we may call to the heavens above and to the earth 
to explain this awful mystery. What is the tremendous 
change? Wherein does it consist? It must — for no fourth 
supposition is conceivable — either be in God, or in the man 
himself, or in respect to the circumstances in which death 
has placed him. Let us look a little closely at each of these 
suppositions. 

(1.) Can the change be in God ? Let us consider seriously 
what this supposition would involve ; and also how, on such 
supposition, the unchangeableness of God's character can 
be maintained or vindicated. If we say that no change 
whatever can take place in the moral and spiritual condition 
of the dead, after the moment of death has passed ; then, 
in the case of all those who are supposed to be consigned to 
eternal misery without hope or possibility of salvation, it 
it means that God has suddenly, arbitrarily, and un- 
mercifully adopted a law in His treatment of them, which 
is in absolute contradiction with the law to which they 
have hitherto been subjected. Not only is ' the form of His 
visage changed against them,' but the essential elements of 
His character have undergone a baneful transformation. He 
desired to save, but now He is determined to condemn ; He 
was wholly love to them, but now He is altogether and eter- 
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nally hatred ; He was one God to the living, but now He is 
another to the dead ; nay, rather, He has ceased to be God 
to them at all, for since " God is love," if to any being He 
should cease to be love, to that being He would cease to be 
God. But blessed be His name, this cannot be : "I am 
Jehovah, I change not." " With the Father of lights is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning." Having loved 
His human children in this life He must continue to love 
them in the next life also ; willing their salvation now, He 
must needs will it while they have any being. Day and 
night may fail to exhibit their established alternations, the 
grateful succession of the seasons may cease, the sun may 
grow dark in the firmament ; yea, ' the heavens themselves 
may vanish away like smoke, and the earth wax old as 
doth a garment, and they that dwell therein die like an 
insect ; ' but the purpose, the will, the love, and the cha- 
racter of Jehovah are as immutable as His being ; He can 
as soon cease to be as change. 

" While all things change, He changes not ; 
He ne'er forgets, though oft forgot ; 
His love, unchangeably the same, 
Is as enduring as His name/' 

(2.) 75 the change then in the man himself ? If we com- 
pare the moral and spiritual nature of man, as we may not 
unfairly do, to a piece of delicate mechanism, such as a 
watch or a musical box ; which may sustain injury to a 
certain extent, and yet admit of repair and renovation, but 
if the injury be of a more extensive and serious character, is 
altogether ruined and rendered useless so far as its original 
intention was concerned; then the analogy may suggest 
that such may also be the case with man's moral and 
spiritual nature. That this may be so we are certainly not 
disposed to call in question ; on the contrary, we are pro- 
foundly convinced that in certain cases, which nevertheless 
we entertain the hope will ultimately prove to be compara- 
tively very few, such must be the direful result. This irre- 
parable moral ruin and spiritual death (by which we under- 
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stand the final extinction of the spiritual element) will, as 
we believe, only be attained in most cases in a future stage 
of existence ; though there is a dreadful possibility of its 
being reached, as perchance it was in the case of Judas, even 
in this life. But what assignable ground of reason have 
we for concluding that in the case of all who die unsaved, 
either in heathen or in so-called Christian lands, this awful 
stage of utter moral deterioration and spiritual death is 
invariably coincident with the moment of physical death ? 
All the ascertainable facts of the case tend directly to nega- 
tive so monstrous an assumption. Character is the one 
possession, and it may be either a blessing or a curse, which 
a man carries with him out of this life, as its result and 
fruit, into the next stage of his existence ; and if all our 
means of forming a judgment are not hopelessly inadequate, 
— if all the moral phenomena be not utterly deceptive and 
unreal, — even unsaved men are undoubtedly overtaken by 
death in every conceivable stage of moral improvement or 
deterioration, from the virtue and sincerity, the amiability 
and benevolence which, as in the case of the young Jewish 
ruler, is " not far from the kingdom of God," to the brutal 
ferocity, or still worse, the Satanic malignity and love of 
evil, in which it may truly be said that hell potentially exists 
already. 

Moreover, if there is one thing certain about character it 
is this, — that it is a thing of gradual and slow formation. 
For any character to attain at a bound its utmost develop- 
ment in the direction either of good or evil, would be as 
unnatural, as manifestly contrary to all the laws which un- 
questionably govern its development now, as it would be 
for the cedar or the oak to attain their maturity of growth 
and their grand trunks to exhibit those concentric circles by 
which their age is indicated, the moment after they had been 
planted. " We are born," it has been well said, " with 
passions, but not with habits ; and the history of our life is 
the record of the formation of these habits — that is, of that 
permanency of character of which we are destitute when 
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we are born. This is true of every human being, whether 
the character thus formed is good or bad. There are often, 
indeed, sudden changes in the lives of men, when a decided 
step is taken in one direction or another, either for good or 
for evil ; but such steps are totally distinct from the actual 
tranformation of the whole nature into any permanent con- 
dition of perfection or debasement." * 

Perhaps it is through a misconception of the true cha- 
racter of the most essential and vital of such changes — we 
mean that effected by regeneration — that popular theology 
has come to adopt its strange dogmatic conclusion concern- 
ing the change resulting from a passage from the visible to 
the invisible world. But even regeneration is only the 
planting of a seed whose fruit must ripen in the sun of 
heaven ; the bestowal of a Divine principle of growth 
governed by the same law of gradual development as all 
natural growth. By regeneration we are indeed enabled 
to behold as in a glass the glory of the Lord, yet not at once 
are we 'changed into the same image/ but only 'from glory 
to glory.' By regeneration our feet are set upon the upward 
road whose goal is heaven, yet not at once do we reach the 
pearly gates, but proceed slowly and painfully ' from halting- 
place to halting-place ' till each ' appears before God in 
Zion.' And it must especially be borne in mind, that in 
the case of the unrenewed man there occurs no corresponding 
moral revolution. There is and can be no moral depriva- 
tion at all analogous to this spiritual endowment, and there- 
fore, though there are doubtless turning-points, crises, sharp 
and sudden moral declensions, the gradual operation of the 
laws which normally govern the formation of character are, 
in the case of the unsaved, less liable to interruption, and 
its sudden complete transformation rendered still less con- 
ceivable. No ; the fundamental and instantaneous change 
cannot be in the man himself ; to suppose this would be to 
suppose as extraordinary a violation of God's moral laws, as 

* Rev. J. M. Capes, Contemporary Review, December, 1873. 
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to suppose the change to be in God Himself would be an 
utter subversion of His moral character. 

We slowly ripen or decay, 

For long the fruit is small and green ; 
Nor see we, while it spreads below, 
Corruption where the worm hath been. 

(3.) To come, then, to the last supposition, — for beyond 
this, as we have said, none appears conceivable, — Is 
the change which fenders the man who up to the moment 
of death was admittedly in a solvable state, the moment 
after it has occurred utterly irredeemable, due to the cir- 
cumstances in which by that physical event he finds 
himself placed ? So far as we are in a position to form 
any judgment, and as matter of course still assuming 
the continued conscious existence of the Ego, the very 
reverse would seem to be the case. The circumstances 
are presumably more favourable, not less so. The school 
may, indeed, be a lower one, but it will be one where 
the lessons are more easily learnt and much more difficult 
to evade. What those circumstances in all probability are, 
Mr. Greg, in his Enigmas of Life, has most powerfully de- 
picted. Thus he writes : — " When the portals of this world 
have been past, when time and sense have been left behind, 
and this ' body of death ' has dropped away from the 
liberated soul, everything which clouded the perceptions, 
which dulled the vision, which drugged the conscience, 
while on earth, will be cleared off like a morning mist. We 
shall see things as they really are — ourselves and our sins 
among the number. . . . Every now and then we have a 
glimpse of such perceptions while on earth. Times come 
to all of us when the passions by some casual influence or 
some sobering shock, have been wholly lulled to rest, when 
all disordered emotions have drunk repose 

' From the cool cisterns of the midnight air/ 

and when for a few brief and ineffectual instants, the temp- 
tations which have led us astray, the pleasures for which we 
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have bartered away the future, the desires for which 
we have sacrificed our peace, -appear to us in their 
wretched folly and miserable meanness. From our feelings 
then we may form a faint imagination of what our feelings 
will be hereafter, when this occasional and imperfect 
glimpse shall have become a perpetual flood of light, irra- 
diating all the darkest places of our earthly pathway, pierc- 
ing through all veils, scattering all delusions, burning up 
all sophistries ; when the sensual man, all desires and appe- 
tites now utterly extinct, shall stand amazed and horror- 
struck at the low promptings to which he once yielded 
himself up in such ignominious slavery, and shall shrink in 
loathing and shame from the neglected image of his own 
animal brutality; when the hard, grasping, sordid man, 
come now into a world where wealth can purchase nothing, 
where gold has no splendour and luxury no meaning, shall 
be almost unable to comprehend how he could ever have so 
valued such unreal goods ; when the malignant, the pas- 
sionate, and the cruel man, everything which called forth 
his vices now swept away with the former existence, shall 
appear to himself as he appeared to others upon earth, 
shall hate himself as others hated him on earth. We shall 
see, judge, feel about all things there perfectly and con- 
stantly as we saw, judged, and felt about them partially in 
our rare, better, and saner moments here. We shall think 
that we must have been mad, if we did not too well know 
that we had been wilful. Every urgent appetite, every 
boiling passion, every evil ambition, which obscured and 
confused our reason here below, will have been burnt away 
in the valley of the shadow of death ; every subtle sophistry 
with which we blinded or excused ourselves on earth will 
have vanished before the clear glance of a disembodied 
spirit; nothing will intervene between us and the truth. " 

This representation does not seem to us a mere ideal 
sketch ; there are not wanting some intimations in Scrip- 

* Pp. 260-262. 
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ture which lend it countenance ; and if it be at all an approxi- 
mation to the truth, then certainly we have here every need- 
ful element not only of a penal, but of a purgatorial state, 
a severe but salutary discipline, by which many even 
among those who on earth enjoyed something deserving the 
name of a probation (and with the masses of mankind it is 
clearly otherwise), will be led to light, repentance, and sal- 
vation. But let it even be supposed that our representa- 
tions of the probable circumstances of the disembodied 
soul are far from the truth ; let it be assumed that all our 
speculations as to the character of the unseen state are 
wholly erroneous ; still we know, — and herein is a ground 
of immovable confidence, — those circumstances whatever 
their actual complexion may be, will be absolutely and entirely 
the appointment of that Almighty Father, who is essentially 
Love, and whose character is as unchangeable as His being. 
They cannot, therefore, be such as are. inconsistent with His 
gracious disposition towards the sinner, or opposed to the 
sinner's truest and best interests under his existing condi- 
tions. And thus we find at the end, as we did at the 
beginning that the Divine Immutability is the Rock upon 
which our highest and brightest hopes for humanity may be 
securely built. 

To all this, however, it may be, and will doubtless be replied, 
— " But the Scriptures teach us that there neither is nor can 
be any foregiveness after death." That libraries of Protes- 
tant Theology teach this ; that thousands of Evangelical 
preachers teach it ; that hymns sung by millions teach it ; 
we know very well. But where do the Scriptures teach it? 
Not certainly in that foolishly misquoted and perverted pas- 
sage in the obscure book of Ecclesiastes (xi. 3, 4), on 
which the Conservative Speaker's Commentary says, — 
" There is nothing in this passage to indicate that the com- 
mon application of the image of the fallen tree to the state 
of departed souls was in the mind of the inspired writer." , 
Not in the exhortation of our Lord to His disciples : " Strive 
o enter in through the narrow door; for many I say unto 

s 
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you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able* when once 
the master of the house is risen up and shut to the door " 
(Luke xiii. 24, 25) ; where plainly from the context tbfedoor 
into the Kingdom and not the door of salvation is spoken of: 
Not in St. Paul's declaration that — " Now is a weU- 
accepted time ; now is a day of salvation " (2 Cor. vi. 2); 
which is a quotation from Isaiah xlix. 8] (&/>*.), and is 
there spoken to the Messiah, the servant of Jehovah. Nor 
yet in Rev. xxii. n, where we have words addressed, not to 
the dead, but to those still in the flesh, by way at once of 
warning and consolation; the meaning plainly being, as 
Moses Stuart observes : " Be it that persecutors and vile 
men shall continue without remission for a while longer 
their oppressive and debasing practices ; yet, let not the 
righteous be shaken in his constancy, nor the holy man 
cease in any measure from the pursuit of sanctification, for 
' I come quickly ' to recompense every man according to 
the nature of his work." 

Are there any other and more decisive passages ? If so, 
let them be adduced, and we promise to give them a candid 
consideration. Meanwhile ' our hope ' shall pass through 
the gates of death, and with humble confidence enter, the 
dark world of Hades, whose keys, we rejoice to know, hang 
at the great Redeemer's girdle. 



*o*- 



EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN 

LIFE. 

CHAPTER V. 

How Arianism Sprang Up* 

I have already expressed my conviction that this great 
departure from primitive doctrine is not traceable to the 
growth of what may be called Broad views. Reasons for 
this opinion may be demanded. 

First, then, it is quite certain that the Oxford Latitudin- 
arians, as they were nicknamed by their enemies, were, in 
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no degree, whatever, tainted with. Socinianism. On this 
point let them speak for themselves, 

John Hales declares that "God is One; yet are there, 
three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. In thi& 
Trinity there is one essence." 

CbiUingworth, Jeremy Taylor, and the rest were all 
essentially Orthodox, and would have strongly repudiated 
what in our day is known as Rationalism." " It never oc- 
curred to them, to doubt the reality of Divine Revelation,., 
and its supremacy over the conscience and reason. 1 ' 
. Cudworth exclaims, " Ink and paper can never make us 
Christians : can never beget a new nature, a living principle 
in us ; can never form Christ or any true notions of spiritual 
things in our hearts ;" and I think it is he who observes 
that " nobody is so unthinkingly Orthodox as the clever man 
of the world, when he thinks it necessary to interest himself 
in religion." 

Culverwell speaks of his * Discourse on the Light of Na- 
ture,' as, among other things, being intended/ 1 to]chastise the 
sauciness of Socinus and his followers, who dare set Hagar 
above her mistress, and make faith wait at the elbow of 
carrupt and distorted reason." "Reason," says he, " ia 
the First-born, but Faith has the blessing." 

Glanvil might be referring to our own time when he 
complains of persons who "reverence Greyheaded doc- 
trines, though they may be feeble, decrepit, or within a 
step of dust." So certain is it that in relation to truth as 
to other things, " Distance lends enchantment to the view." 
It would be well if those who make so much of Patristic 
teaching were alive to this tendency and to all its dangers. 

Secondly : There is no affinity whatever between the 
habit of free thought and the reception of any particular 
doctrine, whether true or false. Its relation is to the tnethod 9 
not the result of inquiry. The repudiation of human autho- 
rity can have no tendency to lower that which is Divine, 
Free thought can only be fatal to those who rest their 
belief not so much on the teaching of Scripture as on the 

s 2 
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authority of some Organisation or other supposed to be 
appointed by God as the interpreter of His will. Still less 
can the exaltation of the ethical side of religion be un- 
favourable to truth, for Christ Himself has assured us that 
he who doeth the will of the Father is the man to whom it 
shall be given to know of the doctrine whether it is of God 
or not. 

To what causes,then, may we trace the Decadence which 
overtook the Churches, both of England and Scotland at 
the close of the seventeenth and the opening of the eigh- 
teenth century? The inquiry is an important and very 
practical one, for it bears, much more than would at first 
sight be suspected, on the condition of things at the present 
day. 

I. I think there can be little doubt that the decay of 
spiritual life consequent upon the renewed intermingling 
of politics and religion at the Revolution of 1688 was, to a 
great extent, the precursor of the mischief in question ; it 
prepared the soil for the reception of the tares which the 
enemy was now sowing broadcast. If this be so, the 
causes of decay will be found to be much the same as 
those which were observed fifty years before ; they were 
again moral rather than intellectual. 

In bringing about the downfall of James — a most righteous 
procedure — the leading Nonconformist ministers had, like 
the Liberal clergy, taken a very prominent part. The desire 
to get rid of the Stuarts, the sworn enemies of religious liberty, 
had long absorbed the thoughts, and greatly influenced the 
habitual tone of their minds. I am not blaming these men, 
but wishing to give warning of the danger they incurred and 
the loss they suffered, when I affirm that a man can hardly 
feel that he is a pilgrim and a stranger upon earth who is 
thoroughly immersed in the politics of his day ; nor can he 
sit very loosely to the world whose whole heart is engaged 
either in the support of a despotic king or in the enlarge- 
ment of freedom by the overthrow of a dynasty. Never 
should it be forgotten that the success of the revolutionary 
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movement, and the ambitious hopes — reasonable and un- 
reasonable — to which that success gave rise were, great as 
were the blessings it brought, highly unfavourable to the 
advancement of spiritual religion among persons who had 
long chafed under restraint, and now rejoiced in a liberty 
to which they had been unaccustomed. 

II. The attempted application of the principles enunciated 
by the liberal theologians to the Churches — however en- 
nobling they were to individuals — was a mistake, sure to 
be followed by ruinous consequences. It is very easy to 
say that " Confessions are useful as indices or guides of 
Christian opinion," but that they ought not to form the 
basis of Church communion ; that private judgment is 
really the right of all ; that in the light of the Divine Word 
reason and conscience are free ; but it is utterly vain to 
imagine that any Church, properly so called, can exist on 
this basis. A Church — as we all understand that term — 
without a creed, whether expressed or understood, is a 
dream, and a somewhat unwholesome one. 

No Church since the Apostolic age has ever subsisted in 
communion of spirit irrespective of coincidence in doctrine. 
In one form or other, with more or less tightness, every 
ecclesiastical organisation must be bound to some definite 
type of theology. And the narrower that type is, the more 
popular, and, in a sense, the more prosperous will a Church 
be ; since, one of its main objects being to convert men 
to Christ, through what is regarded as right and orthodox 
cpinion, the narrower that opinion is, the greater the in- 
tensity with which it is held will be its force on the mul- 
titude, were it only because it can then be more easily 
understood. 

In a note on this subject, Dr. Tulloch maintains that 
" Dogmatism and even sacerdotalism have their place and 
function in the Christian Church." They exist, he says, 
"only because there is a side of Christian feeling and 
intelligence to which they answer. Evangelical zeal, and 
the intensity of Christian enthusiasm which inspire and 
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sustain Missionary enterprise in all churches naturally tend 
to dogmatism ; while the deep sense of human weakness, 
which comes from the presence of the Divine in sinful 
hearts, perhaps as naturally tends to some form of sacra- 
mentalism or reliance on Priestly Rites." 

Churches as they exist in all their varieties, more or less 
attempt to supply these wants in human nature ; and the 
moment they cease to do this they lose their power as 
organisations. The Divines who thought they could elim- 
inate dogmatism, and sustain churches in which important 
differences of opinion should be regarded as of little or no 
moment, could, in the nature of things, only reap as the 
fruit of their endeavours, growing coldness in religion 
accompanied by a sort of silent scepticism in relation to all 
spiritual verities. Perhaps no stronger evidence can be 
brought forward to show that all our existing Churches are 
human and not Divine institutions, — of men and not of 
God, — than that which is furnished by the fact that they 
can only exist by adapting themselves to one or other of the 
many inferior motives which now mingle with a profession 
of Christianity. 

III. The manner in which the transition from narrowness 
to breadth was effected in the seventeenth century, and the 
means used to bring that result about, will go far to explain 
the mischief that followed, and may serve as a solemn 
warning to ourselves, among whom a like transition is at 
the present moment going forward. 

For, be it observed, no alteration in opinion was, for a 
long time, avowed by the men who first began to doubt, and 
inwardly to disown the Confession to which it was supposed 
they continued to adhere. Nominally, and to outward 
appearance, they remained Puritans, since they were faith- 
ful to the party with which they were connected. Really, 
and in their deepest convictions, they were gradually btft 
silently abandoning, one by one, almost all the peculiar 
"doctrines which had once formed the glory and the strength 
df Puritanism. 
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The old dogmas regarding Election, Eternal Punishment, 
the Atonement, and the work of the Holy Spirit, as set 
forth in the Westminster Confession were not denied; they 
were simply dropped in their pulpit exhortations. The 
ethical side of Christianity, too long suppressed, was now 
exalted above measure, and the dogmatic element in the 
New Testament was, for the most part, kept out of sight. 
At the same time care was taken not to offend old pre- 
judices, and every precaution resorted to that was likely to 
conceal from the unprepared the change that was going on. 

Thus, insincerity, sometimes in the pulpit, and some- 
times in private conversation, enabled the men of that day, 
just as it does the men of our own day, apparently to hold 
to their authorised formularies, or to their Ordination Con- 
fessions, while deviating from them in the most important 
particulars ; and, since the people, as is always the case, 
adopted without much questioning, the views of the men 
whom they had always been taught to reverence as their 
spiritual instructors, and to whom they were attached by 
many ties, it seemed to superficial observers as if little harm 
was done. 

At length, as the old people died off, and a generation 
arose educated in the New School, and influenced to a 
fearful extent by the atmosphere of the world in which they 
lived, changes of the most fundamental character were, if 
noticed, either feebly resisted or quietly acquiesced in. 
The result was most demoralising, as the history of the 
Eighteenth Century abundantly proves. A people grew up 
in whose eyes theological sentiment was of no importance 
whatever; spiritual religion was derided rather than cul- 
tivated; and morals, as might have been expected, sank 
lower than they had done at any previous time. The old 
had practically departed. The new had not come to the 
birth. The field of truth was, therefore, to a great extent 
untitled, and the ground being unoccupied was soon covered 
by tares. Errors of all sorts found favour, and a coldness, 
amounting almost to spiritual death, reigned supreme. 

Henry Dunn. 
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POETBY. 



OUR HOPE. 

Hope indeed ! Of every nation 
The Desire and Hope art Thou ! 

Hope with faith is expectation, 
Is the heart's deep longing now. 

Not in utter, heathen blackness 
Do we wait the morning ray ; 

Not as some men count of slackness 
Do we chide Thee with delay. 

On the hill-tops are the roses 
Of the promise far withdrawn, 

And the eastern sky discloses 
The keen silvers of Thy dawn. 

But the hush of expectation 

Strikes the heart of nature dumb : 

O Desire of every nation, 
Jesus, Saviour, Sovereign — come ! 

Childlike all our gaze upturning 
To the zenith, noon and night. 

We await the splendours burning 
Earthward from Thy robe of light. 

Lofty looks of men may scorn us 
For the children that we seem : 

Whoso will may pitying warn us 
This is but a carnal dream. 

Still we pierce the blue with gazing, 
Still we question voids of night ; 

Eye and heart and hope upraising, 
Till we see that vesture white. 

Henry Cecil. 
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A QUESTION. 

In one respect the orthodoxy of the present day differs 
from that of a century ago. It no longer excludes infants 
from the number of the saved. Divine decrees, electing 
or reprobating, are no longer considered as holding sway 
over infant humanity. Babes quia Babes are saved. 
This is the generally believed, if not openly avowed 
doctrine. And two reasons at least can be conjectured as 
having contributed to bring about this result. First, a 
growing sense of the difficulty — the impossibility — of charg- 
ing the Divine arrangements with the perdition of infants, 
when parental freedom, capacity of belief, the issues of 
life and death, are all wholly beyond their control. 
Secondly, the perceived necessity of in some way magni- 
fying the Redeemer's triumph over that of the devil, whose 
works He came to destroy. This being easy of accomplish- 
ment if only the whole number of infant children which 
have been victims of infanticide or of fatal disease since 
the world began were added to the number of those few 
who are saved by faith. In a sermon lately preached by 
the Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, of Bedford Chapel, London, 
the " new views " held by the orthodox were thus set forth : — 
" I do not wish to deal upon any debateable land, but I 
wish to speak on a subject concerning which we are all 
agreed — that children are in a salvable state. But they 
have no faith, you say ; whether they have faith or no, I 
believe children go to heaven, and I know unbelievers do 
not enter there. Faith is not so much an act as the 
habitude of the mind. We are told that more than half 
the human race die in their infancy, and we wonder at 
Divine Providence — that it should be so. Some of us feel 
there is cruelty somewhere. Cruelty! No — it is the 
greatest mercy. God in His infinite love has decreed that 
children all the world over should die. Why? That He 
may be able to take some out of every nation, and kindred 
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and people to heaven's glory. The Indian chief has children 
in heaven ; the untutored savage has children from his own 
loins standing before the throne, and singing the praises of 
Him who died on Calvary; the cannibals of the South-Sea 
islands have their little children among the multitude there; 
angels have been journeying daily to the interior of Africa, 
before Moffat carried the everlasting Gospel there, and 
•wafted children thence to the better land ; China has been 
shut against the Christian Missionary, but not against the 
grace of God, souls were passing to heaven from Britain 
when our ancestors were painted savages roaming the 
woods. If it be true that more than half the human race 
dies in infancy, more than half the population of heathen 
lands are at the right hand of the Majesty in heaven ! This 
lifts a great cloud of mystery which has been lying like an 
incubus on the heart of humanity. Why does God create 
so many, and so many are lost ? My friends, the majority 
of the population of the world in every clime and in every 
age shall be saved ! " 

We wish to draw attention to all that is yielded by those 
^who agree with the views thus enunciated. 

First. — The larger number of the redeemed will have 
become so without having had any acquaintance with the 
'Saviour in this life. Remembering that all infants since 
the world began must be included, there is a very high 
probability that far more than one-half of the human race 
will be so redeemed. Infanticide was the rule in all bar- 
barous as well as civilised Pagan nations. The Greeks 
and Romans practised it, and the slaves they held they did 
not rear upon their estates. Infanticide still reigns in 
China and India and all heathendom ; while in Christen- 
dom the bills of mortality are regularly swelled by the 
infants in excess of all other ages. 

Second. — The Bible says not a word specifically esta- 
blishing a ground for this belief, that more than half the 
human race will be saved without having exercised faith 
here and now. 
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Third. — It is evident that the ultimate happiness of the 
Tace diminishes in proportion as infanticide and infant 
mortality is checked ; consequently the progress of Chris- 
tianity and of sanitary science is decidedly inimical to the 
everlasting welfare of mankind. 

Here we may remark, that in view of the certain pro- 
gress of Christendom and of sanitary science, it would not 
be astonishing if an order of enthusiasts should be created 
whose aim would be to achieve with ease and certainty 
what the Missionary with pain and frequent misgivings 
labours to accomplish. Armed with the poignard and the 
deadly poison, and with more than Jesuitical craft and 
subtlety, these self-devoted men — taking their lives in their 
hands — might be expected to insinuate themselves into all, 
especially the most corrupt societies, happy "if by any 
means they might save some " by sending them prema- 
turely out of the world, rather than leave them to grow up 
the inevitable prey of fatal evil influences. The hour of 
martyrdom would be sweetened by the recollection that 
during their lifetime they had rescued some hundreds of 
infants from everlasting wrath, and be sweeter still if, in 
their last moments, they could leap from the stake upon 
some gazing mother and plunge back again into the flames 
bearing an infant as a last trophy, to those brief and 
perishable fires. 

Lastly, we remark, — That while such is the doctrine 
now held respecting the destiny of infants and the scope 
of the Redeemer's work, the same orthodox professors will 
not listen to anything which may be advanced suggestive 
of hope for the heathen world, grown up to man's estate, 
but never granted a knowledge of the * way of salvation ; ' 
still less for those heathen in our midst who, although 
dwelling in a nominally Christian land, have been walled 
in by circumstances to influences as depraving and to 
ignorance as great as can anywhere be found in the wide 
world. With similar or even greater jealousy would the 
orthodox exclude that immense number of men in every 
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Christian age and country, who manifest a real reverence 
for sacred things and cast ofttimes a puzzled hopeless 
glance at Christian verities and Christian professors, unable 
to understand either the one or the other, while inwardly 
sighing for the mysterious initiation. Men, we say, who 
maintain through life an attitude of reverence towards the 
doctrine and of genuine partial kindness towards the people 
of Christ ; while, like the Magi returned, they dwell in a 
far country, away from the mysterious constraining force 
of His presence and power. 

All these classes of mankind orthodoxy places outside 
the mediatorial kingdom, while it places within it countless 
millions of infants — who have had no moral probation 
whatever — who must necessarily be the subjects of training 
and instruction in another world; for assuredly without 
faith they cannot be saved. 

Our question is, — Can orthodoxy remain where it now is P 

Henry Deacon. 
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THE SEPARATE STATE. 
To the Editor of < Our Hope.' 

Dear Sir, — Mr. Rotherham, in his second paper on 
" the Personality of Man,"* does well, if I maybe permitted 
to say so, to make much of the analogical argument for the 
separate existence of the soul, from the changes, amounting 
to a kind of death of the body, during life ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the analogy fails us at the very point at which we 
most need its support. Up to the period of dissolution, 
what decays soever the body may have undergone, inso- 
much that not a particle of its previous constitution may 
remain, we are in possession of a body of some kind, for 
all practical uses as identical as the spirit dwelling therein. 



* See " Our Hope" for January. 
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But at our * last end,' losing the body altogether, we are 
not assisted to the conclusion as to the sensibility of the 
separate soul. No doubt Holy Scripture is explicit as to 
the survival of the spirit, though there are not wanting 
many Scriptures that look the other way. Nature, how- 
ever, leaves us in much perplexity as to the possibility of 
the soul's existence, apart from the body's organisation. 
Hence the temptation to materialistic views on the one 
side, and to the notion on the other, that both sleep together 
till both shall be resuscitated ; a notion which, though it 
detracts not from the power of God, interferes greatly with 

the consolation of man. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. B. Evans. 

Another Correspondent, one whose every word is of 
value, observes on this subject : " Intellectual power is 
undoubtedly inseparable from bodily organisation and its 
healthy condition. The spirit alone is independent (except- 
ing in its outward manifestations) of the corporeal frame. 
It can commune with God even when flesh and heart faileth 
and will act without either body or soul in the invisible. 
The tripartite view of man's nature (St. Paul's distinction) 
is essential to the overthrow of materialistic theories." 
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THE ANTICHRIST. 

Many persons have been led erroneously to suppose that 
the Pope is the " Man of Sin " and the Antichrist, because 
a considerable part of the books of Daniel and the Revela- 
tion has had a year-day typical fulfilment in the apostasy 
of Popery. But although the Pope has had great power 
for 1,260 years as the mystical man of sin and the Papal 
Antichrist, there is yet to arise, immediately before the 
Second Advent of Our Lord, a personal man of sin, and 
infidel Antichrist, who will have great power for 1,260 days 
(Dan. vii. 25, Rev. xiii. 5), and will literally " sit in the 
Temple of God, 11 which is distinctly shown in Rev. xi. 1, to 
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be the rebuilt Jewish temple at Jerusalem, " showing him- 
self that he is God" (2 Thess. ii. 4). 

De Burgh says of Antichrist : " No indecision of character 
or profession, no slackness of devotion or service, no merely 
nominal religion, will be allowed ; but his pretensions will 
be enforced by the alternative of life or death, and 'as many 
as will not worship him shall be killed.' In a word, he will 
realise his prophetic name of ' Antichrist,' denying Christ, 
by saying that he is the Christ ; denying God, by saying 
he is the true God ; owned by the unbelieving Jew as the 
Messiah, the Hope of Israel, and taking the wise of the 
gentiles in their own craftiness, administering to their 
pride of reason and desire for external evidence ;. " deceiving 
them that dwell on the earth by means of the miracles 
which he doeth.' " (Rev. xiii. 14.) So also Bishop Horsley : 
" That Son of Perdition, who shall be neither Protestant 
nor Papist ; neither Christian, Jew, nor heathen ; who shall 
worship neither God, angel, nor saint; who will neither 
supplicate the invisible Majesty of Heaven nor fall down 
before an idol, he will magnify himself against every- 
thing that is called God, or is worshipped ; and with a 
bold flight of impiety, soaring far above his precursors and 
types in the times of Paganism — Sennacherib, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Antiochus, and the heathen emperors — will claim 
divine honours to himself exclusively, and consecrate an 
image of himself." — The Coming of the Antichrist. 
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Notes on the Parables according to Literal and Futurist 
Principles of Interpretation. By Mrs. Maclachlan (of 
Maclachlan). London: William Blackwood and Sons. 

The authoress of this beautifully printed volume, who is 
well known by her former prophetical writings, has a theory, 
and like most theorists has been tempted to exaggerate 
its importance, and regard it as the key to unlock ail diffi- 
culties. What this theory is may be learned from a smaller 
work of hers, entitled, " A New Key by which to Understand 
the Bible.' 1 This key, she tells us, is a gap or time of 
silence in Scripture while the Jews are wandering among 
the Gentiles, enduring punishment for national sin, and 
are not a nation before God in their own land. It is a break 
in prophetical history, a parenthetical period • interposed 
between the time when Christ was on earth, and ' the time 
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of the end,' when supernatural agency will again be. ptufr 
mitted. This theory of the 'gap* ia by no means new; it 
is to a certain extent, we apprehend* accepted by most: 
writers of the Futurist school. But the attempt made in 
these " Notes " to apply it to the interpretation of all our 
Lord's parables is, in many cases, extremely gratuitous and 
unsatisfactory. At the same time the book contains many 
very good remarks, and will be found suggestive and useful 
by the judicious interpreter. 

Letters on Election and Eventual Universal Salvation. By 
Richard Wright. New Edition with an Appendix, 
London. H. K. Lewis, 

This is a new edition, printed for private and gratuitous 
circulation, of an old plea for Universalism. The writer's 
thesis is this, — "That Jehovah hath of his own good 
pleasure elected both individuals and nations, may, I think, 
be clearly proved from the Scriptures ; but that he had a 
regard for all His creatures, in electing a part of them, is, I 
think, equally capable of proof from the same Scriptures." 
The grand illustration of this being, as usual, the promise 
made to Abraham (Gen. xiii. 1-3). — " I will make of thee 
a great nation, I will bless thee, and make thy name great ; 
and thou shalt be a blessing : and I will bless them that 
bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee : and in thee 
shall all families of the earth be blessed" As this great 
principle of election for the sake of ally in contradistinction 
to the Calvinistic doctrine of election to the exclusion of all 
besides, is one of those which ' Our Hope,' was expressly 
established to teach, we do of course most heartily accept 
it. But we must point out that the acceptance of this 
principle by no means involves belief in Universalism. 
"The gifts of and calling of God" are indeed on this 
His part " without repentance," but not without failure on 
ours. If it can be shown, as we think it can, that some of 
the elect fail to make their calling and election sure, then 
analogy will indicate that this will also be the case, and in 
a ratio corresponding with their greater numbers, with those 
for whose sake the election is made. Take then, as an 
example, what we may call the innermost circle of election — 
the Apostolate — and what do we find? We find Christ 
saying, — " Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you 
is a devil," (John vi. 29; comp. Acts i. 25). The distinction 
between the salvation of the race, and the salvation of every 
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individual of the race, we hold to be essential to the 
establishment of any true harmony of Scripture teaching 
in regard to human destiny. 

Sunlight Dispersing the Dismal Shadows ; or, the Doctrine 
of Eternal Torments shown to Lack Season and Scrip- 
ture. By Silas Henn. London: Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster-row. 

We like everything about this pamphlet but the title. It 
is a remarkably clear, judicious, and able defence of the great 
truth now so surely believed by many among us, — that " the 
wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life in 
Jesus Christ our Lord." On two or three points of exegesis 
we differ from Mr. Henn, but as a whole we can heartily 
commend his valuable contribution to the literature of this 
great subject. We know of few, if any, small works more 
suitable to put into the hands of an inquirer, and for this 
purpose it has the advantage of being published at a low 
price. The pamphlet contains 70 pages, and the price is 6d. 

Two Sermons. By the Rev. T. H. Edwards. London : 
Nelson and Co., Oxford Arms-passage, Warwick-lane. 

The object of these sermons is to rescue two important 
passages of Scripture (1 Tim. ii. 3, 4, and Luke xiii. 22 — 30) 
from their popular perversion. We have read them with 
interest and satisfaction. In his second sermon, Mr. Ed- 
wards makes the following remark, which we commend to 
all whom it may concern : — 

" Many will quote a text or two of Scripture which, in 
their opinion, decisively prove the erroneousness of what 
has been brought before them, like the people of whom we 
read in John vii. 41, 42, who said, ' Shall Christ come out 
of Galilee? Hath not the Scripture said, that Christ 
cometh of the seed of David, and out of the town of Beth- 
lehem, where David was ?' 

" If these people had taken a little trouble and pains to 
inquire and search into the matter, they would have found 
that Christ had come of the seed of David, and out of Beth- 
lehem where David was. And if some who silence and 
stifle inquiry with a text or two of Scripture would but take 
the trouble and pains to search a little deeper into the 
matter, they might, perhaps, find that there is a great deal 
more in the Word of God than they have yet became ac- 
quainted with." 
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THE WORSHIP OF MOLOCH. 

It is maintained by some that all idolatry and idolatrous 
worship had its origin at Babylon* It would, perhaps, be 
truer to say that while all idolatry arises from the neglect 
of the worship of the true God, it was at Babylon that 
idolatry was first systematised and organised, and that from 
thence it spread over the habitable world. With regard to 
the worship of the monstrous idol, Moloch, it may be now 
impossible to trace its origin. Colonel Rawlinson sayd it 
was known in the Assyrian Pantheon, and thinks it was 
identical with the worship of Saturn ; who, as we know from 
tradition, was said to have devoured his own children. 
Whether this be so or not, it is certain that a deity having 
almost all his characteristics was worshipped in Canaan 
and the neighbouring countries. 

. "The fire-god Moloch was the tutelary deity of the 
children of Ammon, and essentially identical with the 
Moabitish Chemosh. Fire-gods appear to have been 
common to all the Canaanitish, Syrian, and Arab tribes 
who worshipped the destructive element with the most 
inhuman rites. But it was among the Phoenicians and 
their colonists, the Carthaginians, that the worship of 
Moloch seems to have been carried to its greatest height." 

T 
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This supremacy is shown by the constant presence of his 
name on the votive tablets to other deities at Carthage* 
Hence he received the title of— 

" Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifices and parents* tears ; 
Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their children's cries unheard that passed through fire 
To his grim idol." 

It seems highly probable that Baal and Moloch were 
merely synonyms of the same deity. 

How these cruel rites originally arose it is easy to 
imagine. When the sense of sin has been felt, and the 
reproaches of conscience against the sinner arise, the soul 
begins almost instinctively to feel that something must be 
done before peace and forgiveness can be obtained. Now, 
that that something implied more or less of suffering was 
also very soon felt with equal clearness. The soul, tossing to 
and fro in search of something to appease what it knew to 
be the frown of justice, was ready with eagerness to take 
up some form of propitiatory rite or other'; but as the great 
bulk of men in every age wish to indulge their favourite 
sins, and at the same time, if possible, quiet their con- 
science, they began, no doubt, to think that any suffering, 
whether that of the guilty or not, might, and probably 
would, do just as well to satisfy the offended deities. It was 
here, no doubt, that the great institution of sacrifice — 
appointed, as there is every reason to believe, or at least 
approved of, by God Himself — came in as a source of 
comfort ; but, inasmuch as only by spiritually-minded men 
could the real nature and import of sacrifice be apprehended, 
so it was inevitable that the ideas connected with it should 
be distorted and corrupted when they were laid hold on by 
ungodly men. By degrees, in all probability, it came to be 
thought that animals were not good enough for sacrifices, 
and thence it followed, by an adamantine necessity, that 
something greater ought to be substituted ; and what could 
that be but human life ? Here, as usual, priestcraft saw 
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its opportunity, and without scruple made use of it to gain 
power, by working on the fears and terrors of the guilty 
soul until it consented to their cruelty, and thus confirmed 
their sway. 

But somehow or other, with all their tactics, the priests 
could not quite stifle the heaven-sent instincts of men, and 
thus we find that only in certain places, and at certain 
times, did this horrible sacrifice of human victims really 
take place; and other nations, at all events, did not 
sympathise with them. Darius Hystaspes tried to forbid 
them, and their cessation was stipulated for by Gelo in 
the treaty which followed the battle of Himera. This 
cessation, however, does not seem to have extended to 
Carthage, and even in Roman Carthage the Punic element 
was strong enough to revive the horrible rites of Moloch, 
and in spite of imperial edicts, Tertullian tells us that 
infants were publicly sacrificed to Saturn till the proconsul- 
ship of Tiberius, who crucified the priests on the same 
trees under the shadow of which they had perpetrated their 
crimes. 

The instincts of the human heart were thus at variance 
with the organised system of cruelty of the priests, and 
that such horrible practices were hateful to Jehovah there 
is no need to say. In the case of Carthage, for instance, 
who can fail to see that the six days during which the 
Romans, under Scipio, forced their way from the lower 
part of the town of Carthage to the citadel, entering house 
after house, and hurling the inhabitants down, were days 
in which the vengeance of heaven overtook the guilty. A 
greater than Cato it was who really uttered the words, 
" Delenda est Carthago." I transcribe from the pages of a 
modern historian the following account of the last destruc- 
tion of the once mighty Carthage by the Romans, who 
were, at that time, unquestionably the battle-axe and 
weapons of war of the Most High : — " Of that teeming 
population of 700,000 persons, a miserable remnant of 
about 30,000 men and 25,000 women marched out through 

t 2 
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the burning ruins of their houses over the heaped up 
corpses of their fellow citizens. The wife of Hasdrubal, 
who had retreated with 900 Roman deserters to the citadel* 
having bitterly reviled her husband for surrendering, cut 
her children's throats, and threw them one after another 
into the flames, into which she then leaped herself. The 
like fate of the deserters completed this last and most 
hideous sacrifice to the Punic Moloch." 

In the case of these Carthaginians and other heathen 
nations, then, we see that the wrath of God falls upon 
cruelty and bloodshed, under whatever names they may 
attempt to shroud themselves. 

There is no doubt that many of those who authorised 
and encouraged such practices did really believe that they 
were doing what was pleasing to the gods, and thought 
that in doing violence to the pitiful instincts of their nature 
they were offering an acceptable sacrifice ; more especially 
as in many cases they sacrificed their own children, which 
must have been a very painful thing to them. But this 
only proves how much evil is wrought by a radically false 
view of God. I believe that idolatry was so sternly for- 
bidden to the Jewish race because it embodied such cruel 
views of the Most High, and very needful the prohibition 
seems to have been. The Jews were continually '• mingled 
with the heathen, and learnt their works;" nor could even 
the majesty and beauty of Solomon's temple and the 
manifested presence of the Most High restrain them from 
sacrificing unto the idols of Canaan* Solomon himself, 
alas ! built altars to these idols, and Ahab "made a grove" 
to the same. (It appears that it was under the shelter of 
these groves that many of the bloody sacrifices were 
offered). It was because they did very abominably after 
the abominations of the heathen, whom the Lord cast out 
before them, that they were cast out also, and one of 
the chief of these abominations was the worship which we 
have been considering. How sad, but how true a type of 
what would happen also to the professing Church of Christ ! 
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Now, the things that were written aforetime were written 
for our learning, and well would it have been for the 
Christian Church if, instead of quarrelling about theological 
questions, it had seriously laid to heart the warnings of 
the prophets. However, it was not so, and I contend that 
the professing Christian Church early began to mingle its 
pure and holy worship with cruel heathenish ideas, which 
were certain to work out terrible results. The Christianity 
of the third century was in reality only Paganism, with a 
varnish of Christianity, and consequently its real character 
became manifested before long. Relapsing more and more 
into Paganism, it began almost openly to worship idols, so 
that the language of the Apocalypse relating, as I believe, 
to the period when the long night of the 1260 years was 
about to commence, is perfectly true. They really, and 
almost literally, worshipped demons and idols of gold, and 
silver, and brass. 

Now amongst these idols Moloch soon began to have a 
leading place, for not merely spiritually but literally did 
the professing Church of Christ during part, at least, of 
the Middle Ages cause their sons and daughters to be 
burnt in sacrifice to this idol, as witness the cruel autos da 
fe 9 and the fires of Smithfield, and other places too numerous 
to mention. Was not this really and truly burning their 
sons and daughters in the fire to Moloch, and were they 
not literally following in the footsteps of their forefathers of 
the Jewish Church ? 

I do not mean to affirm that the Christians of those days 
were conscious of the atrocities they were committing ; on 
the contrary, I fully believe that many of them thought they 
were doing God service. But I do affirm that atrocities 
can never be justified, though they may be palliated, or 
partially excused, when committed from conscientious 
motives. 

The lesson, then, that as Christians of the nineteenth 
century we ought to draw from all these facts is this ; — If 
men once begin to conceive of God as being a cruel or 
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tyrannical ruler, and harden themselves against the pitiful 
and true emotions and instincts of their nature, they will 
soon become more or less cruel themselves. 

I have brought forward the above with reference more 
particularly to the great doctrine of everlasting punishment 
in hell, as professedly held by the Church and by Christians 
generally. There can be no doubt that that doctrine was 
the mainstay and support of the priesthood, and one which 
seemed to justify any amount of cruelty and persecution. 
If that doctrine be indeed true ; if the God who made us 
will everlastingly afflict any of His creatures, " the souls 
that He has made;" then indeed it is hard to see why 
persecution should not be justifiable. But if, on the other 
hand, it be not true, then those who adhere to it are, under 
whatever plea they justify themselves, really worshipping a 
spiritual Moloch. Is it so impossible that the vast mass of 
Christians should have done this ? Is it not far from 
unlikely, a priori, that it was to be expected ? 

It is very remarkable that the prophet Jeremiah, when 
uttering one of his sublime and noble denunciations against 
the people of Israel, in which he accuses the people of 
having worshipped other gods, uses the expression: "They 
have even built an altar to Tophet in the valley of the son 
of Hinnom, to cause their sons and daughters to pass 
through the fire which I commanded not, neither came it 
into my heart" Now, the words "valley of the son of 
Hinnom " are in the LXX. Gehenna or Gehinnom — the 
very word used in the New Testament for " Hell," properly 
so called ; so that the above passage, translated spiritually, 
is really almost the same as " they have set up the doctrine 
of hell fire, which I never commanded them to do." It 
may, perhaps, seem fanciful so to apply the words, but the 
frequent allusions in the Old Testament prophets to the 
horrid rites and offerings to Moloch can scarcely be sup- 
posed not to have some reference also to the Christian 
Church. It may be a mere coincidence, but the doctrine 
of persecution for religious opinions, which, in my view, is 
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really one form of the worship of Moloch, can be distinctly 
traced, at least to a great extent, to the African church 
and to St. Augustine. That eminent and good man, who 
was bishop of a see near Carthage, did, in his latter days, 
most unquestionably justify the practice of persecution of 
so-called heretics. 

Lecky, in his History of Rationalism , says : " The writer 
who was destined to consolidate the whole system of per- 
secution to furnish the arguments of all its later defenders* 
and to give to it the sanction of a name that long silenced 
every pleading of mercy, and became the glory and the 
watchword of every persecutor, was unquestionably 
Augustine, on whom more than on any other theologian- 
more, perhaps, even than on Dominic and Innocent — rests 
the responsibility of this fearful curse." Could it, then, be 
that living in a country where the horrible rites of Moloch 
had long been performed in times anterior to his own, and 
where, doubtless, much of the spirit of its worship still 
lingered, he insensibly, and without himself being aware of 
it, caught the fearful contagion, and propagated it in an 
altered, though not less dreadful form ? It may be so ; but 
in any case it is a clear proof that it is in the highest degree 
dangerous to mix up a purely heathenish idea with the 
worship of Jehovah, or to suppose that He in any way 
countenances or delights in anything but that which is 
good and true. 

Of one thing, at all events, we may be quite certain — viz., 
that wherever the Christian Church sanctions and permits 
cruelty and oppression, there must be something fearfully 
wrong somewhere. Of the cruelty and oppression of the 
Church of Christ during great part of its career there is no 
need tp speak, and for this there must have been some 
cause. Isaac Taylor maintains, and I think with truth, 
that all the doctrines of the Papacy and of the Mediaeval 
Church were in embryo in the Ante-Nicene Church, and if so 
the embryo of this cruelty must have been there also. Nor 
did even the Reformation get rid of this poison, for Calvin, 
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and many of the Reformers, were persecutors also, as wit- 
ness the burning of Servetus, and other similar cases. 

I conclude, therefore, that from a very early period, the 
professing Church of Christ had received into its vitals a 
poison of very fearful character; and we cannot be very 
far wrong in supposing that it had a great deal to do with, 
if it were not identical with, " the mystery of iniquity." 
Whether this " mystery of iniquity " were priestcraft, or 
whatever it was, certain it is that it was by means of the 
doctrine of eternal suffering in hell, that it obtained and 
held its power. Christianity, in fact, thereby lost its power 
as ruling by love and ruled mainly through fear, with what 
results let history relate. Happily, however, there re- 
mained throughout its whole existence a germ of light, and 
truth, and love that nothing could extinguish. The Scrip- 
tures were still preserved, and though not always accessible, 
they were not hidden. " The oil and the wine" were really 
unimpaired, and from the time of the Reformation the 
influence that the Scriptures have exercised on the human 
mind cannot be overrated. Now, these Scriptures every- 
where describe the Almighty as a God to be loved and not 
to be feared ; and, if so, the main element in His worship 
must be love and not fear. The more we serve God in- 
spirit and in truth the more shall we discern that He is not 
only Light but also Love. These two glorious attributes so 
often alluded to and dwelt upon with eagerness and delight 
by the beloved disciple of our Lord, St. John, are those 
very qualities which even the uninstructed conscience, when 
left to itself, is forced to admire. Most distinctly and em- 
phatically did the prophet declare to the Jews the character 
of God. " I delight in loving-kindness, judgment, and 
righteousness." Christianity, in its highest aspect, does 
but take up and bring into greater prominence the same 
glorious truth. Surely " He keepeth not His anger for ever 
because he delighteth in mercy." 

It is not my object here to refute the assumption as to 
eternal suffering, drawn from a few isolated passages of; 
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Scripture. That has been already done by several writers. 
I rather prefer here to ask those who profess to believe in 
that appalling doctrine whether, in disregarding as they 
must do the true and heaven-sent instincts of their own 
heart and the plain language of much of the Scriptures, 
they are not really worshipping a spiritual Moloch. 

T. W. 

NEGLECTED SCRIPTURES. 

ARTICLE I. 

Facts and Results. 

The Holy Scriptures, translated into almost every known 
language, are now circulated more or less in all parts of the 
world, so that men of nearly every nation read, in " their 
own tongue the wonderful works of God." Britain, espe- 
cially favoured, possesses copies in all types, and published 
at lowest prices ; while Bible Societies and Bible hawkers, 
public benevolence and private enterprise, secure their dis- 
tribution throughout the land. 

There is, too, a general recognition of the holy character 
of the Book ; and by thousands of our population a par- 
ticular and emphatic acknowledgment of it as " the Word 
of Truth," " given by inspiration of God, and profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness." As such it is daily read by multitudes, 
and as such it forms the text-book of hosts of preachers 
from week to week." Discourses, professedly explanatory 
and illustrative of its contents, flowing unceasingly from 
the pulpits of church and chapel. 

This is not a new state of things. For more than seventy 
years the Bible Society has carried on its operations. More 
than two centuries and a half have rolled away since our 
Authorised Version of Old and New Testament first 
appeared. Even long before that, the labours of Wick- 
liffe and Tyndale had put portions of the sacred volume 
into the hands of thousands of earnest readers. Through- 
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out these periods there have also been numberless preachers 
of the Word, and commentators almost as numberless. 

With these facts in view, it may surprise many to hear 
that a short time ago it was proposed — and that by a Chris- 
tian writer of large observation and experience — to make 
" a combined effort to call attention to some portions of 
Revealed Truth which are now commonly neglected." 

Such a project involves a grave charge against the pro- 
fessing Church, and especially against its teachers. It 
implies that the revealed will of Him, whom we call our 
God and King, our Father and Saviour, is, in some of its 
parts, either wilfully ignored or ignorantly disregarded. 

We may well inquire, Is this charge true ? Are there 
facts which maintain these implications, and justify such 
reflections upon those who profess to receive and search 
the Scriptures as the only and all-sufficient rule of their 
faith and practice ? 

There are some reasons which lead us to fear that these 
things may be true. One is found in the fact that such 
neglect is possible, as from time to time it has been proved 
that some portions of Revealed Truth have been found to 
have been largely disregarded. A few instances may be 
given. 

When, with believing hearts and quickened faculties, the 
Apostles were led into a fuller knowledge of " the law and 
the prophets," they discovered that many things were there 
plainly written which, from some cause, had been very 
generally misunderstood or unheeded. Their attention, in 
common with that of the scribes and the people at large, 
had been so occupied with one aspect of truth that others 
had been overlooked. While gazing upon the visions of 
Messiah's glory, shining from the rolls of their seers, they, 
failed to discern the forethrown shadows of that humilia- 
tion and suffering through which He would have to pass ere 
this glory could be entered. 

It was so at the Reformation. God then aroused many 
of His servants to a consciousness of the fact that portions 
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of His truth, most deeply affecting His glory and the 
welfare of His Church, were lying buried under heaps of 
human tradition. With astonishment it was seen, not by 
the unlearned alone, but by many who had professed to be 
students of the Word and teachers of others, that there 
were pages of Revelation to which their eyes had hitherto 
been undirected. 

And was it not so in the days of Whitfield and Wesley ? 
Did it not then become evident that among the ministers, 
both of the Established and Nonconformist ^Churches, there 
were some doctrines of high importance which rarely found 
liny place in their teaching, and that by the mass of pro* 
fessing Christians these truths were being " commonly 
neglected." 

Such facts suggest the possibility of some similar neglect 
even in our day. There may be some veins in the mine of 
Revelation, rich in precious truth, yet hard to work, from 
which the Church in general has turned to others, seeming 
to require less labour ; and may there not be others lying 
deeper still which have never yet been earnestly worked at 
all ? And, further, may there not be some, the existence of 
which the Church has, as yet, scarcely suspected ? Are we 
sure that every lode has been struck, and every grain of 
precious truth brought to light and wrought into our ac- 
cepted creeds ? < 

We cannot think so ; and therefore, notwithstanding the 
acknowledged increase in the number of Bible students and 
the increased aids in Biblical studies, it is still possible 
that the Bible, in some of its wondrous teachings, is an 
unsearched and neglected book. 

There are those who plainly assert that such is the case. 
Another writer, expressing his opinions quite independently 
of the one I have referred to, and addressing a wide circle 
of Christian readers of all denominations, says : — 

" Although England is a great Bible-printing and Bible- 
distributing, it is by no means, in the same propor- 
tion, a Bible-reading nation. And when we say this, we 
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refer to professing Christians and members of churches no 
less than to the people at large. Even amongst intelligent 
Christians there is a remarkable neglect of many portions of 
the Bible. We have now before us a pamphlet of forty* 
eight pages, in good type, which may be purchased for 
twopence halfpenny. It is published by the Bible Society, 
and contains the twelve minor prophets. We gravely doubt 
whether these twelve brief but inspired books have even 
been read, much less studied, by one in ten of the profess- 
ing Christians of this country." 

Evidence to the same effect could be adduced from many 
quarters. My own observation would make me a witness 
on the same side. To the neglected Minor Prophets I 
should add the Greater Prophets, in some of their most 
sublime predictions ; Solomon, in his Proverbs, Paul in his 
letters to Timothy and Titus, and Peter, James, and John 
in portions of their epistles. 

Some of the overlooked or slighted subjects of Scripture, 
to which it has been " proposed to call the attention both of 
priests and people," have been thus indicated : — 

i. " The development of the Man of Sin as now in pro* 
gress." 

2. "The possibility of the Second Advent, and the 
establishment of the kingdom of God being very near at 
hand." 

3. " The certainty and the equity of future retribution, as 
it will be brought to bear in the day of Christ, both upon 
the believer and the unbeliever." 

4. " The restitution of all things in accordance with the 
prophetic Scriptures." 

Others might be added, especially those having reference 
to the daily conduct of life, the formation of holy Christian 
character, and the association of believers for purposes of 
worship and mutual edification. 

If such are the facts, what are the results ? 

We fear many, and evil. Any attempt to describe and 
illustrate would lead us too far a field. The list will be long 
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if we endeavour merely to indicate ; but this it will be well 
to do : — 

i. Creeds become one-sided ; rigid systems of doctrine 
are marked out, and a spirit of dogmatism and exclusive- 
ness engendered. 

2. Christians, like the fabled knights on opposite sides 
of the shield, looking at only one aspect of truth, engage in 
profitless controversy. 

3. In some instances gloomy and groundless fears, and 
in others bright and baseless visions as to the future are 
indulged. 

4. Questionable forms of worship are adopted by the 
Church for its own edification. 

5. Unwarranted modes of action are employed for the 
benefit of the world. 

6. Zeal, without knowledge, goes about in restless 
activity, aiming at the accomplishment of unpromised 
results, while the simple duties of dfiily life are often left 
unfulfilled, and that " holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord," is, to a lamentable extent, uncultivated. 

These things need not surprise us: If right thought, 
action, and character are anything like as dependent upon 
right knowledge of Divine truth as we have been accus- 
tomed to believe, can we wonder if the neglect of large 
portions of that truth should prove unfavourable to that 
largeness and accuracy of view, that correctness of aim in 
practical effort, and that symmetry of character which 
pertain to the perfect man of God, " thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works ?" 

In a future paper it maybe well to inquire into the causes 
of this neglect: Joseph Stratford. 

Cirencester. 
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A PRAYER. 



" Oh ! calm me, Lord, and keep pie calm/' 

Amid this warring world ; 
Tho' Satan's hosts encamp around, 

And death's keen darts are hurl'd. 

" Oh ! calm me, Lord, and keep me calm," 

When men exulting cry,— 
" Lo ! now hath dawned the longed-for day 

Of joy and triumph high !" 

Then whisper softly in my soul, 

" But wait thou still for Me ; 
For till I come, this weary earth 

Nor joy nor peace may see." 

Oh ! calm me when sore tidings come, 
That Truth and Right are slain 

By traitor hands, that cruel Wrong 
Upon their throne may reign. 

Then whisper — sweet tho' awful words — 

" The wicked shall not be, 
Their end is death ; but truth and right 

For ever reign with Me." 

Oh ! calm me when the cup of joy 

With eager hands I raise, 
And drink the wine through which the light 

Doth flash in blood-red rays. 

Then whisper — "Worldly joys are sweet, 

But days of darkness come ! 
Thou art on «arth a pilgrim still, 

Ah ! make not here thine home ! " 

Oh ! calm me when my skies are dark, 
And cold the night winds blow ; 

When hopes are dead, and friends depart, 
And life seems nought but woe. 
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Then whisper — " Soon shall end the night, 

This dark, sad night of tears; 
And with the morning come the shout — 

' The cloudless day appears !' " 

Oh ! calm me ; Was not Jesus calm, 

As once in lowly state. 
Amid applauding crowds He rode 

On through the city's gate ? 

Was He not calm — God's sinless Lamb- 
When doomed to death He stood ; 
Around Him souls He came to save, 

Now thirsting for His blood ? 

• 

Yes, He was calm in joy or woe, 

And this may calm me still, — 
To read in all that shall befall, 

My Father's loving will. D. M. A. 
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GLEAMS OF APOCALYPTIC LIGHT. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Mystery of the Seven Churc/ics. 

" The mystery of the seven stars which thou saw est in my right hand* 
and the seven golden candlesticks. The seven stars are the angels of the 
seven churches, and the seven candlesticks are the seven churches."— 
Rev. i. 20. 

" See that thou refuse not Him that speaketh. For if 
they escaped not who refused Him that spake on earth, 
much more shall not we escape, if we turn away from Him 
that speaketh from heaven " (Heb. xii. 25). The warning 
adds an intenser solemnity to the portion of Scripture — in 
itself most solemn — which we are about to consider ; for 
these Epistles to the Seven Churches are the words of the 
Ascended Redeemer. And not only so ; they are, more- 
over, Christ's last words to the Churches, until the day 
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when "He shall send forth His angels and they shall 
gather out of His kingdom all the stumbling blocks and the 
doers vf lawlessness, and shall cast them into a furnace of 
fire ; there shall he weeping and gnashing of teeth." 

But in what light are we to regard the « Seven Churches f 
to which these solemn epistles are addressed ? This ques- 
tion must at once be settled, so far as we are concerned 
at least, and it is one on which a wide diversity of opinion 
exists. 

i. By the large majority of commentators the Seven 
Churches are regarded, simply and solely, as seven churches 
actually existing in Asia Minor at the time John wrote this 
book of the Apocalypse ; and these Epistles are supposed 
to have been addressed to them, and to them alone , except, 
of course, in so far as there must be admitted an " ever- 
living application of the moral pictures set forth in them," 
in the same way and to the same extent as is true of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the historical records of the Old 
Testament. This may be called the Historical interpreta- 
tion, and that it is, in the primary sense true — that these 
Seven Churches did actually exist at the places from which 
they receive their names, is, to us, too plain to admit of 
doubt ; but that the Seven Epistles have no further designed 
application, that they are not prophetic as well as historical 
we shall take leave to call in question. 

2. In sharp antithesis with the Historical interpretation, 
is the exclusively Prophetical one adopted by some writers 
of the extreme Futurist school, — namely, that neither Angels 
nor Churches " had, at that precise time, the actual exist- 
ence contemplated in the vision, but pointed onwards to 
the future." 

" If," says the Rev. James Kelly, " for the alleged 
futurity of these churches, one simple precise reason be 
demanded, I at once go beyond the general argument 
taken from the Epistles, which sufficiently stamp them as 
prophetic, and reiterate the fact that John saw the candle- 
sticks which symbolized these churches when he was 'in 
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Spirit in the Lord's day* or * day of the Lord ' — that 
period of darkness and trouble which, like a shadow cast 
before, will precede the actual coming of the Lord, with all 
His saints."* 

From this brief quotation it will be seen that the opinion 
in question confessedly rests upon a principle of interpreta- 
tion applied to the whole book ; which principle of inter- 
pretation we have already pointed out to be unsound. John 
was not i in spirit in the day of the Lord,' but " in spirit 
on the Lord's day,' i.e., the first day of the week; and the 
fact that he was so while it has a very important connection 
with the character, does not touch the interpretation of the 
Book. But beside this, it is perfectly plain from the fourth 
and eleventh verses of this first chapter, that the Epistles 
were primarily addressed to contemporary churches. John 
wrote "to the Seven Churches which are in Asia." Did 
he write to churches which were not yet in existence ? He 
was commanded to " send them, (i.e. the Epistles) unto the 
Seven Churches." Have they been eighteen centuries on 
the journey, and not reached their real destination yet ? 
Moreover, to refer but to one other argument, where much 
argumentation would be wasted, when the great and terrible 
day of the Lord has indeed come, the Churches, as such, 
will no longer be recognized ; Christendom will then be 
but a dead and loathsome carcase from which the preserving 
salt has been withdrawn, and for whose corruption there is 
no longer remedy, — it must be utterly burned with fire. 

3. Lastly, the Seven Churches and the Epistles addressed 
to them, may be viewed in what is called the Historico- 
Prophetical aspect. That is to say, while it is fully 
admitted that these Epistles were, in the first instance, 
addressed to seven existing Christian communities in Asia 
Minor, which then presented the various features to which 
reference is made, it is at the same time held that " each 



* The Apocalypse interpreted in the Light of the Day of the Lord. 
Vol. I., p. 61. 
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of these churches answers in the Divine intention to a 
period of church history, and that the great outstanding 
characteristics of the period are represented both by the 
things asserted of the particular Church, and even by its 
name. So that on a genuine historical basis there is con- 
structed a prophecy of the entire Christian dispensation, 
and thus the Seven Churches, in mystery, constitute " the 
things which are" 

But why, it may be asked, if the scope of the Epistles 
be prophetic, were they addressed to then existing 
Churches ? Was not this calculated to mislead ? The 
answer is twofold. First, the Epistles did undoubtedly 
convey a Divine message to those assemblies, exactly 
suited to their needs and character; but secondly, and 
more especially, the Divine wisdom in the adoption of this 
plan is, we think, very manifest. The Lord's purpose was 
indeed to present a prophetic picture of the whole history 
of the Church during this dispensation, but to have made 
this too apparent from the first, — to have given a distinct 
chronological history, — would necessarily have interfered 
with, if it did not altogether prevent, that position of watch- 
ful expectation of the Lord's coming which it was His will 
His people should habitually occupy. "The Lord has 
nowhere else," says Mr. William Kelly, " so spoken to or 
about the Church as to keep it necessarily waiting for ages 
upon the earth. Of course the Lord knew that it would be 
so ; but He revealed nothing that would interfere with the 
full enjoyment of the blessed hope of the Lord's return as 
an immediate thing. In the parables of the Gospels, 
which set forth His return, while space is left for delay, 
room is left for His coming, if so it pleased God, in their 
lifetime whom He then addressed. And so it is here. 
Though in the Seven Churches the full course of the 
Church on earth is comprised in such varying and at last 
concurrent phases as it seemed fit to the Lord to notice, 
He took care to found all on facts then present before His 
divinely piercing gaze, so as to maintain the balance of 
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truth undisturbed. It might have seemed impossible to 
reconcile prophetic light, as to the successive phases the 
Church might assume from the apostolic age as long as it 
is found here below* with the continued expectation of 
Christ. But Divine wisdom solved the difficulty even here, 
as the same end is secured in the Gospels and Epistles. 
The Lord was pleased to address seven contemporaneous 
and actually existing assemblies ; but, . in dealing with 
existing facts, He knew how to select and shape His 
instruction so as to suit the states which should follow till 
He comes." * 

We commend these remarks to the reader's earnest 
attention. They appear to us not only satisfactorily to 
meet the suggested objection, and enter deeply into the 
mind of the Spirit, but to furnish an admirable point 
■d'appui for the interpretation advocated. The evidence to 
be adduced in support of that interpretation is found, to a 
large extent, in the Epistles themselves, and its cumulative 
character will appear as we consider them successively; 
but there are also several arguments of much weight, which 
are of a more general character, and these we design, in 
the remainder of this paper, to submit for consideration. 

(1.) The Seven Churches are, in some important sense , A 
mystery. — " Write the things which thou hast seen, and the 
things which are, and the things which shall be after these 
things ; the mystery of the seven stars which thou sawest 
in my right hand, and the seven golden candlesticks " 
(i. 19, 20). At the very outset, therefore, we may boldly 
say that no interpretation of these Epistles which fails to 
recognize their " mystery " can possibly be correct. 
Wherein, then, does this mystery consist ? It cannot be 
said that it is the " stars," not the angels, — the candlesticks, 
not the Churches, which are spoken of as a mystery, for the 
mere use of a symbol does not, in Scripture language, con- 
stitute a mystery. And, besides, if this were the case, they 

* Lectures on the Book of Revelation. New edition, pp. 25 — 27.. 
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would immediately on John's writing, " The seven candle- 
sticks, which thou sawest, are the Seven Churches," have 
ceased to he a mystery. Moreover, the grammatical con- 
struction of the passage does not admit of such a supposi- 
tion. A reference to the Greek text will, we think, satisfy 
the scholar that the word ' mystery ' in the twentieth 
verse is governed by the word * write' in the preceding 
verse (" write . . . the mystery "), and is in apposition with 
and explanatory of the words going before. " The things 
which thou hast seen, and the things which are, and the 
things which shall be after these things," all being insepar* 
ably connected with the Seven Churches, to whom, 
accordingly, we find the whole Book, and not the Epistles 
merely, addressed." * 

(2.) The conclusion thus arrived at, that the Seven 
Churches are " a mystery " is confirmed by the fact 'that 
they are seven in number. ' There is a sacred arithmetic 
as well as sacred persons, places, and times.' No careful 
student of Scripture can doubt that throughout the Sacred 
Volume numbers frequently possess a symbolic as well as a 
literal value. This is especially true in regard to the numbers 
three y four, and their combination — seven. Why are only 
seven churches addressed? Why these rather than any 
others ? We might fairly anticipate that if all the then 
existing Churches were not addressed, at least the most 
important would be selected. But it is not so. Neither 
Rome, nor Antioch, nor Alexandria are found among the 
chosen seven. Even in Asia Minor there were other 
Churches in existence, as those of Colossae, Hierapolis, 
and Tralles, which are not mentioned. Surely, then, the 
most reasonable as well as the easiest mode of accounting 
for the fact that only the Seven Churches of Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laodicea are enumerated, is, because their special character 
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and their number furnished important elements in 'the 
mystery ' which they somehow constituted. 
, Now we know, as a fact, that not only is singular pro- 
minence given in Scripture to the number seven, in proof 
of which it maybe mentioned that it occurs, according to 
Dr. Hadley (with its multiples), 383 times in the Old and 
New Testaments, while the sixes, counted in the same 
manner, only amount to 118, and the eights only to 585 
but its symbolic meaning is distinctly indicated. Three is 
the Divine number — the personalities of the Godhead are 
three, — Father, Son, and Spirit. Four, again, proceeding 
from three, and including it, designates that which proceeds 
from God, and is dependent upon Him — it is the world 
number. Hence the Kosmos, in pre-scientific times* 
resolved itself into four elements : fire, air, earth, and 
water. The points of the compass are four : north, south* 
east, and west. There are four seasons, four winds, and 
four grand divisions of the earth. The great world-powers 
of history and prophecy are four. And in this book of the 
Apocalypse we find ' four living creatures,' symbolizing the 
redeemed creation ; ' four angels standing on the four 
corners of the earth, holding the four winds of the earth, 9 
to indicate the world-wide range of the approaching judg- 
ment ; and four horns to the altar (ix. 13), representing the. 
atonement, as embracing the whole world. But seven, as 
being the combination of the three with the four (God and 
the world), signifies the complete relationship of the Divine 
and human in temporal things. " Should it be asked," 
writes Archbishop Trench, "what is the special signi- 
ficance, and what the sacredness and peculiar dignity of 
seven, and of what is it the signature? — the answer is 
not very hard to give. A careful induction from all the 
passages where the number cannot be regarded as fortui- 
tous, but is evidently of Divine ordinance and appointment 
(I call fortuitous such sevens as occur in Acts xix. 14; 
xx. 6), will leave no doubt that it claims throughout Scrip- 
ture to be considered as the covenant number, the sign and 
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signature of God's covenant relation, to mankind."* But 
with mankind, it should be added, only in reference to the 
things of this present world. " Severn," says Dr. Seiss, 
"is the number of dispensational rolncss. It is the com p let e 
in that which is temporary — not the finally complete. It 
carries with it the idea of sacredness in that which relates 
to this workL"t " Seven, or the addition of lour to three," 
remarks Govett, " signifies the Divine and human brought 
into contact, such a contact as obtains in d i s pen sa t ions* 
But as dispensations are only trials of man under various 
conditions appointed of God, so the series of sevens do not 
abide."| On the other hand, when the reference is to ' the 
dispensation of the fulness of times,' the number which is 
symbolically made use of is twelve — not seven; and for 
this reason — twelve is four multiplied by three, not four 
simply added to three : in other words, it is the human 
raised to the Divine, rather than the human in contact 
merely with the Divine. Hence there is an admirable 
congruity in the circumstance that the number seven is so 
remarkably characteristic of the Apocalypse. " The Apoca* 
lypse, which is the book of the consummation of all God's 
dispensational dealings with mankind, is, above all, a book 
of sevens. It consists of seven visions, with the sevenfold ' 
ascription of glory to God and to the Lamb, and discloses to 
us the seven spirits of God, the seven candlesticks, seven 
stars, seven lamps of fire, seven seals, seven horns and 
eyes of the Lamb, seven angels with seven trumpets, seven 
thunders, seven heads of the beasts, seven crowns upon 
those heads, the seven plagues, seven vials, seven moun- 
tains, and seven regencies. And it is this book of sevens, 
because it is the book of the fulness of everything of which 
it treats — the Trinity's consummation of all Divine dis- 
pensations. It is, therefore, the number of dispensational 



* Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 60. 
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fulness. And whatever bears this number, in the Divine 
reckoning, is full, complete, with nothing left out, and 
nothing of its own kind to be added."* 

But, furthermore, there is another property of the number 
seven, when used symbolically, which it is important to 
notice in this connection. With few, if any exceptions, it 
involves a. reference to successive periods of time, or stages 
of development. This is not only of course true of the 
primal instance of its occurrence in the ' seven days ' of 
Genesis, upon which its symbolic use throughout Scrip- 
ture is probably founded ; in the dreams of Pharaoh, as 
interpreted by Joseph ; and in the * seven times ' of Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; but also in the seven beatitudes of the Sermon 
on the Mount, the seven parables of Matthew xiii. ; and in 
this book of the Revelation, in the seven heads of the wild 
beast (xvii. 10), the seven seals of the book which are suc- 
cessively opened, the seven trumpets which are successively 
sounded, and the seven vials which are successively poured 
out. Hence its being also the number of the Churches in 
a book " penned," as Henry More says, " with such arti- 
fice, as if every word were weighed in a balance before it 
was set down," is surely highly significant, and goes far to 
establish their prophetic character as depicted in the Seven 
Epistles ; especially seeing, as Mr. Darby has acutely ob- 
served, that " the adoption of the number seven cannot 
mean completeness at the same time, because the states 
described are different." 

(3.) Lastly, the parallelism between the Seven Epistles 
and the seven parables of Matthew xiii. is too clear and 
important to be ignored. It is not simply that both series 
contain the same number seven, but that so many interest- 
ing points of correspondence and coincidence are apparent 
throughout the two prophecies ; the very divergencies which 
they at the same time exhibit only serving to confirm their 
substantial agreement, as has been well shown by Mr. 
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Lincoln in his Javelin of Phinehas. Now, in the cycle of 
parables referred to, we have confessedly a description of 
the Kingdom of Heaven in mystery — in other words, the 
spiritual history of the Christian dispensation — since it 
commences with the sowing of the seed by the Great 
Husbandmen Himself, and terminates only with "the 
Harvest," which is " the end of the age." But our pur- 
pose on the present occasion is simply to draw the reader's 
attention to the existence of this parallelism, the details of 
which we shall have a better opportunity of indicating 
when we proceed, in future papers, to the more particular 
consideration of the Epistles themselves* 

W. Maude. 
(To be continued.) 
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UNBELIEF IN THE SECOND ADVENT. 

To the Editor of « Our Hope.' 

Sir, — The paper which appeared in your March number 
on the " Evangelical Alliance," is worth attention. And 
certainly not less so is that which has followed on hindrances 
to belief in Christ's return to earth, when regarded as a 
personal and supernatural advent. The difficulties so 
frankly expressed by your last correspondent have, so far 
as I know, never yet been satisfactorily dealt with. 

I, for one, perfectly agree with "M. M.," that if our 
Lord's words to His twelve disciples, as recorded in Matthew 
x. 23, may fairly be interpreted as referring to the fall of 
Jerusalem, and the consequent passing away of the Jewish 
dispensation ; no good reason whatever, or, at least, no 
reason which is likely to weigh with objectors, can be given 
why other passages should not be interpreted in the same 
way. I shall look with some anxiety for Mr. Rotherham's 
defence of his translation, since, if that can be sustained, 
it meets the difficulty. 
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But I am not inclined to stake everything thereupon. 
To me it is enough to feel assured that Christ, having 
distinctly stated that He did not know the time of His 
second coming, it is impossible to suppose that He ever 
uttered any positive prediction implying the contrary ; that 
He ever affected to know either " the day or the hour,"— 
the exact or the proximate period of His return. Let the . 
words in question, therefore, be translated as they may, I 
can have no doubt whatever that they ought to be inter* 
preted by the light of His own direct and distinct decla- 
ration ; for it is simply unbelievable that the Lord would 
have made a statement predictive in character, regarding 
anything of which He was ignorant. I am, therefore, shut 
up to the alternative, either to set aside altogether as positive 
predictions such passages as that in question, or to expound 
them, and with them all other texts relating to the second 
advent, in what people are pleased to consider a spiritual 
sense, although to me this so-called spiritual, or rather 
figurative sense, is unreal and evasive. Where can it be 
shown that Christ ever regarded the fall of Jerusalem — 
at the very thought of which he wept — as, in any sense, 
His " coming," an event over which He always bids us 
rejoice ? 

This expression of opinion, however, is not the object 
of my present communication. I am desirous of pro- 
ceeding somewhat farther on the line laid down by your 
correspondent, " M. M.," by stating some other hindrances 
to belief in the second advent which, I think, will have to 
be removed before anything like unity can be reached. I 
have read very carefully all the best works that have been 
written on this vexed question, such as Dr. Brown's 
Christ's Second Coming, Waldegrave's Lectures, Wood on 
The Last Things, Dr. Horatius Bonar's various publica- 
tions, and a host of others, including a not unfrequent 
perusal of the Quarterly Journal of Prophecy, the Rainbow, 
and some American periodicals similar in character ; but I 
find very little in any of them that is capable of being 
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separated from doubtful propositions and speculations 
regarding the millennium, — a period which is only referred 
to in a single verse of Scripture, and that in a book 
avowedly symbolic in character. 

What, I have again and again said to myself, have these 
speculations — for they are nothing better — to do with the 
second coming of Christ ? or rather, why should they be 
identified with that event ? The one, — the actual advent — : 
I accept on the authority of Christ Himself, who repeatedly 
and in the plainest possible terms, asserts it, and, so to speak, 
stakes His authority upon its truth. The other — the milieu* 
nium — rests, I have already said, simply and entirely on one 
verse in the Apocalypse, which may or may not be rightly 
understood. To connect what is there said regarding the 
millennium with the glorious predictions of Isaiah and other 
Old Testament prophets regarding 'the new earth' in 
which shall dwell righteousness ; ' to identify the two, in 
fact, as is all but universally done, may or may not be right ; 
but such a course seems to me self-willed and capricious, 
whether Isaiah's predictions refer, as some say, to a state 
of things sooner or later to be realised in a figurative form 
under this present dispensation, or whether, as others 
affirm, they are to be understood literally, and attach to the 
second advent. My own belief is that what is said regard- 
ing the millennium belongs to the latter day, and to another 
dispensation; but the moment I attempt to expound in 
detail, I am lost in difficulties without end. Why then 
should the great and all important truth — the return of 
Christ, be embarrassed by another question with which it 
has certainly no necessary connection ? 

But the ' Millenarians,' properly so called, are far from 
being the only hinderers of truth. We have amongst us 
a body of persons called ' Christadelphians,' who dwell 
much on the second advent, but who associate there- 
with a doctrine of annihilation, — the sleep of the soul, — 
a denial of the existence of the devil, besides other specu- 
lations which seem to me at least to favour materialism. 
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Then we have a host of writers in the Rainbow, attempting 
to prove, in a long-winded way, that we are quite wrong in 
supposing that any 'world of spirits,' whether called 
' Hades ' or ' the Invisible,' exists, — that it is essential to 
any rational conviction of Christ's second coming that we 
should, like the ' Christadelphians,' hold that the souls of 
the departed remain in absolute unconsciousness till the 
day of resurrection. Of this party, Mr. Constable seems to 
be the head. 

Then we have the so-called ' Irvingites,' — properly ' thd 
Holy Catholic Apostolic Church,' — firm and rational be- 
lievers in the Lord's second coming, but connecting that 
expectation with their theories about the Church, as well as 
with sundry semi-Romanist practices. Further, we have 
th6 * Mormonites,' of whom I say no more than this, that 
they, too, contrive to base no small portion of their fanatical 
and foolish proceedings on the doctrine of the second 
advent. So /is it, more or less, with a tribe of Second 
Adventists in America, who are always quarrelling, like our 
Plymouth Brethren, about something or other, forming 
various sects as a testimony against sectarianism, and. too 
often manifesting anything rather than the spirit of Christ. 
Is it to be wondered at that amid such a Babel, the one 
great truth to which they all profess to attach supreme 
importance, should be lost sight of — at least in its simplicity, 
or that their varied and discordant cries should prejudice 
Christians generally against the subject, and lead them to 
neglect it altogether? 

My own conviction is that until those who hold to the 
second advent consent to separate that hope from every- 
thing else, and unite as one man in maintaining it on the 
Lord's authority alone; without mixing up His direct 
statements either with the erroneous expectations of the 
Thessalonians, with the Petrine burning of the world, with 
the Pauline doctrine of* the man of sin,' with the restoration 
and future condition of the Jews, with Calvinistic theology, 
or with the visions of St. John, they will never succeed in 
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awakening the Churches generally to a sense of its im- 
portance. 

Do not let me be misunderstood here. I yield to no man 
in reverence to the inspired teaching of the apostles. I am 
neither disputing what they have written, nor regarding 
their words as inferior in authority to the recorded words of 
Christ, but simply affirming that, owing to the perversity 
of men, differences of opinion regarding what they have 
said, or may mean, has obscured, and for a long time will 
probably continue to obscure, the words of the Master. 
What I consider to be needful, therefore, is a reconsidera- 
tion op the Doctrine of the Second Advent in the 

light of Christ's Words alone. 

Yours faithfully, 

A Student* 
SELECTED. 

THE SEVEN TIMES OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 
" Si9€n Uaus shall pass over Hm." — Daniel ii. 

To the Editor of the — . 

Sir, — All things considered, one naturally shrinks from 
the ill repute attached to an appearance "among the 
prophets ;" but when I say that the object of this communi- 
cation is not to offer any predictions, but only to direct 
attention to the fact that, assuming the validity of the 
general principles of the "year-day " school of interpreters, 
those principles are susceptible of another, and, perhaps, 
better application than that which brings all things to a 
crisis in 1866, the utility of such conjectures will be 
admitted ; especially by those who reflect that, should the 
next few years pass, as I apprehend that they will, without 
bringing us to the " end," there will still be no reason for a 
violent sceptical reaction against historical and chrono- 
logical prophecy, but much reason for still "waiting" 
patiently the promised arrival of a better time. 

The general principles to which I have referred, and 
which, although open to much objection on the part of 
learned opponents, I shall assume for the present object to 
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1>e defensible against all comers, are these : 1. The reality 
of definite historical prophecy, in contradistinction to the 
schemes of Dr. Arnold, Professor Godwin, and Mr. Porter ; 
2. The correctness of the " year-day theory," in virtue of 
which the " seven times " that " passed over " Nebuchad- 
nezzar in his bestial transformation are regarded as typical 
of "the times of the Gentiles," and as designed to represent 
two periods of three times and a half each, or twice 1,260 
years (2,520 years), of which the latter is identical with the 
1,260 " days " (so often spoken of in the Book of Daniel 
and the Apocalypse) whose end is synchronous with the 
downfall of God's enemies on earth. 

I shall not trouble the reader with any detailed account 
of the more usual application of these two general prin- 
ciples. Let it suffice to say that from the days of Mede 
and Newton, down to those of Fleming, Faber, Elliott, 
Birks, Wylie, and Cumming, interpreters have been sore 
put to it to discover a good beginning for the longer period 
of 2,520 years, as well as for the second moiety of that 
period, the 1,260 years, whose termination is to see the end 
of the " apostacy." They have placed the beginning of the 
" seven times " at different points in the history of the old 
Assyrian Empire, and the beginning of the latter 1,260 
years at the'era of some obscure edict of the Emperor Phocas, 
in the year a.d. 606, with the result of bringing their 
" calendar " to a conclusion in 1866 or 1867. 

My object is to show that, while retaining the funda- 
mental idea that the " seven times " of Nebuchadnezzar's 
bestial degradation are typical of 2,520 years of the Gentile 
dominions, represented in vision under the emblem of four 
"wild beasts," and that their termination will witness the 
end of the present " age," there may be conjectured a better 
beginning, a better middle, and a better end of this great 
secular period than those which are now believed in by the 
generality of prophetical interpreters. 

The conjecture which I have to propose is this, that 
if the seven times of Nebuchadnezzar's degradation 
symbolize the period during which the four great empires 
resembling " wild beasts " should dominate over the world, 
and oppress the Church of God, then it is probable that the 
commencement of those seven times is to be reckoned from 
the era of the rise of the first of the four empires — the 
Babylonian. In the measure in which it is probable that 
that era is the true starting-point of the chronological pro- 
phecies (a matter in which each reader must judge for him- 
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self according to. his general views), in the same measure it 
is probable that we can determine the bisection, the com- 
mencement of the second 1,260 years, and the termination 
of the whole series. 

1 ask, then, is the year of the rise of the Babylonian 
Empire known with any degree of certainty, and, above all, 
is it a year in any way noted in the historical or prophetic 
Scriptures themselves as an era of great and world-wide 
revolution and change ? For it seems to be probable that 
if the " year-day " theory be divinely true, the point of 
departure in the secular prophecies would be noted in the 
Word of God as well as on the page of history. 

Now, the year of the Destruction of Nineveh, and 
with it of the old Assyrian Empire, conforms to these con- 
ditions. It is the year B.C. 626. In that year, beyond any 
doubt, as may be seen in the recent works of Mr. Layard 
and the Rev. George Rawlinson, the Assyrian Empire fell 
by the conflagration of its capital and the slaughter of its 
rulers. The agent of these awful judgments of heaven was 
Nabopolassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, and the first 
emperor of independent Babylon. From having been a 
satrap of the Assyrian Empire he became its conqueror, 
and made Babylon the capital of a new sovereignty. 

This great year, 626 B.C., which is known to have been 
the year of the rise of the Babylonian kingdom, both from 
historical and monumental evidence, is the same year in 
which Jeremiah was called to the prophetic office, with a 
speciality in his vocation as " prophet of the kingdoms." 
It was " the thirteenth year of Josiah," as may be seen by 
consulting any corrected table of the kings of Judah. " The 
word of the Lord came to him," he says in his first chapter, 
"in the thirteenth year of the reign of Josiah, son of 
Amon ;" and these are the words of his great commission : 
" See, I have this day set thee over the nations, and over 
the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, and to destroy, 
and to throw down, and to build, and to plant" (Jerem.i. 10.) 
It would seem, therefore, that Jeremiah was appointed to 
his office in the very year which saw the great revolution 
involved in the downfall of the Assyrian empire, through 
the rise of the Babylonian power. Those who will read his 
twenty- fifth chapter, will see how extended were to be the 
political results of that revolution. 

The same year, 606 B.C., was the fortieth year before the 
destruction of the temple and city of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians, thus forming apparently the first year of 
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Ezekiel's forty years' prophetic "siege" of the holy 
city. 

The year b.c. 626, is thus marked both in history and 
Scripture as an era of remarkable importance. 

Now, if we reckon from this year " seven times " of years 
(seven times three hundred and sixty years), or 2,520 years 
we reach — not 1866, but 1894 ; and the point of bisection, 
and consequent commencement of the second "three 
times and a half," or 1,260 years, is a.d. 634-35. This was 
the era of the conquest of Jerusalem by Omar and the 
Saracens, — a consummation marked by the exclamation of 
the Christian patriarch of Jerusalem, as Gibbon relates : 
" Now the abomination stands in the holy place ! " 

I must now note one or two curious "coincidences," 
which will, I hope, experience some toleration, at least from 
those who have discovered so many others pointing to 1866 
as the year of destiny. 

1. The carrying captive of Judah, and the commence- 
ment of the seventy years migration to Babylon, was in the 
year B.C. 606, twenty years later than the era which I con- 
jecture to be the starting point of the " seven times." Now, 
from the year 606 B.C., to 1894, is exactly fifty jubilees. 
There are those who will see nothing but that which is 
accidental in this coincidence ; there are others who will be 
inclined to think that the termination of such a jubilee of 
jubilees will witness the end of the " scattering of the 
power of the holy people," and their "return to their 
inheritance." 

2. Daniel adds seventy-five " days " to the end of the 
1,260 during which God's enemies triumph, making " 1,335 
days." He adds, " Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh 
to the thirteen hundred and thirty- five days." It is possible 
that these seventy-five years form the period of reconstruc- 
tion of political power, both Jewish and Gentile, and of 
revelation, answerable to the seventy-five years which 
elapsed from the birth of John the Baptist to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans ? Be this as it may, let 
me direct attention to the circumstance that if we add 
seventy- five years to 1894, the conjectured end of the seven 
times, we reach a.d. 1969. 

The coincidence to which I refer is one that relates to 
this year 1969, and is derived from the study of the vision 
of the ram and the he-goat in the eighth chapter of Daniel. 
There has been great controversy respecting the true mean- 
ing of the " little horn " in this chapter.. I shall assume 



that its meaning was gercdnact. and was not exhausted in 
the history cf Anticchzs, Use vesica commences by repre- 
senting the destroctkjQ of the Persian empire by the Mace- 
donian power, and it is M for many days.'* Its views extend 
over a period described as ** 2.300 mornings and evenings." 
I shall again, without discission, assume die application of 
the year-day theory to this number. The year in which the 
— great horn," representing the m first king w of the " he- 
goat" em pir e (Alexander the Great), "smote the ram," 
conquered Darius in die battle c£ Arbela, and burnt Perse- 
pobs, was B.C. 331. 

If you reckon 2,300 years from this year, 331 b.c, yon 
reach a.d. 1969, the same year which is obtained by a 
wholly different series of calculations, founded on die seven 
times, and the addition of sev e nty - fire years to their sum, 
according to die suggestion in the last chapter of Daniel, I 
may add that Daniel declares that the " cleansing of the 
sanctuary " will then occur ; and it is synchronous with the 
time of "blessedness" mentioned as following the 1*335 
days." 

Let us end these " assumptions " (at which I know many 
able and worthy persons will smile serene derision) by 
saying that "if" these conjectural interpretations of chrono- 
logical prophecy are correct, " Babylon " will not fall in 
1866, nor until 1894 ; and that then will occur also the 
return of the Jews ("if" they are to return to Palestine), 
and the beginning of the European " end," the centenary and 
frightful completion of the Reign of Terror in the French 
Revolution. And up to that period we may expect no great 
crisis in European affairs, no permanent downfall of the 
Popedom (which has had many falls and many resurrec- 
tions), no victory of either faith or infidelity, but only the 
" growth" of all things, good and bad, "until the harvest," 
when the witnesses for truth and right will undergo a tem- 
porary defeat from the same victorious " Beast/' who will 
make " Babylon " desolate, to be succeeded by a final and 
enduring triumph of righteous on earth. I am not at all 
certain that my " predictions " are correct, but I submit 
them to your readers as, perhaps, deserving of a little atten- 
tion at the present time. If the yeir passes without 
unfolding any remarkable passages in the page of history, 
perhaps these suggestions may acquire progressive value 
in the years that follow* 

Edward White. 

February 12, 1866. 
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JULY, 1874. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE SECOND ADVENT 
RECONSIDERED IN THE LIGHT OF 
CHRIST'S WORDS ALONE. 

As it is obviously impossible to separate our Lord's 
declarations relative to His second coming from what He 
said about His kingdom, it will be needful in examining 
the record of His sayings, to note very carefully every word 
He uttered regarding either the one or the other. This I 
shall endeavour to do, taking what He said — but without 
needless repetition — as the words stand in the New Testa- 
ment. The Gospel of Matthew, therefore, naturally first 
demands attention. 

Nobody, I suppose, doubts that when John the Baptist 
first proclaimed the good news that the Kingdom of Heaven 
was at hand, every one understood him to mean that the 
Kingdom of Messiah was about to be manifested ; that the 
time had come when * the kingdom and dominion, and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven ' should, 
as Daniel had predicted, ' be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High ;' and who could they be but God's 
chosen ones — the Jewish nation ? 

In prospect of such distinction multitudes crowded to 

x 
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John's baptism, and eagerly professed to repent of their 
sins. It was not till the forerunner demanded ' fruits meet 
for repentance,' and taught the coming of One who would 
separate the chaff from the wheat, and baptize with the 
Holy Ghost, that his ministry became unpopular. It was 
then felt to be out of harmony with the teaching of the 
Scribes. 

The same thing may be said of the earlier discourses of 
Christ. He, at first, simply takes up John's message (Mark 
i. 14, 15), and with like results. 'All men come to Him' 
(John iii. 26). The opposition of the Pharisees, however, 
soon put an end to this ; so ' Jesus left Judea, and departed 
again into Galilee,' where He taught in the synagogues, 
preaching 'the Gospel of the kingdom, and healing all 
manner of disease among the people.' It is worth notice, 
too, that Paul, when approaching the close of life, describes 
his ministry as the ' preaching of the Kingdom of God ' 
(Acts xx. 25), or, as he expresses it shortly afterwards, 
' the hope of the promise made of God onto our fathers ' 
(Acts xxvi. 6). 

The Sermon on the Mount embodies the Lord's own ex- 
position of the kingdom He speaks of. It is, according to that 
discourse, a Royalty, to be enjoyed by * the poor in spirit ' 
(Matt. v. 3) ; by ' the meek ' (ver. 5) ; and by those who are 
' persecuted for righteousness' sake ' (ver. 10). There will 
be in it some who are ' great,' i.e., distinguished, and some 
who occupy, so to speak, a lower platform (ver. 19; see 
alsoxi. 11 and xviii. 4). This kingdom is to be sought for 
above and before everything else (vi. 33 and six. 23), and it 
is to be entered upon and enjoyed after the day of judg- 
ment (vii. 21 — 23 ; see also xix- 28 and xx. 21 — 23). Yet it 
has some connection with this world of ours, for when it 
' comes,' the will of God will ' be done on earth as it is in 
heaven ' (vi. 10). Further, it is to be opened to Gentiles 
(viiu 11), while many who regard themselves as having an 
hereditary right to its possession will be excluded (ver. 12, 
with which compare xx; z — 16» and xxi. 31 and 34). 
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What more is needed to account for the hatred of the 
Pharisees, and the consequent rejection by the nation of 
One whom, at first, they had been ready to welcome as 
their Messiah ? 

The first direct reference to a ' coming of the Son of 
Man,' occurs when the Lord sends forth Hia twelve dis- 
ciples to * the lost sheep of the house of Israel,' and bids 
them deliver this message — ' The Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand '* (x. 7), adding, 'Ye shall not have gone over' {Marg.: 
' end or finish ') * the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be 
come ' (x. 23). What could He mean by this statement ? 

Since He styles Himself the ' Son of Man ' — a term known 
to the disciples as a designation of Messiah in His royal and 
judicial characters " (Dan. vii. i3.)f> *Ie could scarcely 
intend them simply to understand that before they had 
fulfilled their commission He would join them in person. 
Commentators, for the most part, consider the 'coming' 
spoken of to have taken place when Jerusalem was destroyed 
and the Jewish dispensation broken up. But how can it be 
made out that this calamity befel Judea before the twelve 
had gone over the cities of Israel ? The assumption that 
Christ made the slightest reference in the words under 
notice to the fall of Jerusalem is, in fact, a purely arbitrary 
one, for which no authority whatever can be found. 

Could, then, Jesus mean that before they had finished 
this particular work, He would come in power and great 
glory in the clouds of heaven ? That can scarcely be ; and 

• I do not see how this could be the case unless we suppose that if 
the Jews had not rejected Christ it would then have been established ; 
that Jesus would at once have assumed the government of the world ; 
that ancient prediction would then have found a literal and immediate 
fulfilment ; that * death would then have been, swallowed trp in victory." 
See on this supposition, Dunn's Kingdtmt of God the Kingdom, of tki 
Resurrection, pp. 18 — 20* 

f Stephen applies the same term to Christ when regarded as at the 
right hand of the Father in glory (Acts vii. 56). 

X2 
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for two reasons — First T the Prophecy, if sack it was, failed 
of accomplishment ; in this sense, He certainly did not 
come. Secondly, it is impossible to sup p ose that Jesus 
uttered any such prediction regarding' an event, ' the day 
and hour of which ' — ix~, the exact or proximate period of 
it — He says, elsewhere,, was not known to Him, If, as 
some think,* the words 'be come, 7 in Matt. x. 23, ought to 
be rendered ' may come/ the difficulty is removed ; for then 
the words cease to be predictive, and merely expre ss what is 
elsewhere invariably taught — viz., the possible nearness of 
the Second Advent, although absolute uncertainty as to the 
time when it would take place is also recognised. This, I 
doubt not, is the true interpretation^ whatever differe n ce s of 
opinion may exist, as to the translation. 

The second passage, in which the Kingdom is mentioned, 
thus reads, * From the days of John the Baptist until now 
the Kingdom of Heaven sunereth violence ' (xi. 12), and it 
obviously refers not to the nature of that Royalty, but to the 
way in which it was to be secured — viz., by refusing to 
follow in this particular the teaching or example of those 
who ' sat in Moses' seat ' — a lawlessness that only became 
justifiable when the Rulers refused to receive the testimony 
of John. 

The third passage (xii. 28) is this — ' If I cast out devils 
by the spirit of God, then the Kingdom of God is come unto 
you ;' ' come nigh unto you * (Luke x. 9) ; 'come upon you ' 
(xi. 20) — ix. f is made manifest in the person of the King 
now * among' you, the characteristic of the Kingdom 
being the overthrow of the prince of this world (John 
xii. 31). 

The ' word ' or ' seed ' of the Kingdom, then sowing in 
the world by Christ and His disciples, is soon after com- 
pared, in its small beginnings, to 'a grain of mustard seed '; 
in its penetrating character, to ' leaven ;' for its priceless 
value, to ' hidden treasure,' and to ' a pearl of great price ;' 



* See * Our Hope/ pp. 234, 235. 
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while, for the comprehensiveness of its call, it is likened to 
a fisherman's net (Matt. xiii. 31 — 47). 

The fourth text (xvi. 27) is a distinct declaration that 
' the Son of Man shall come in the glory of His Father, 
with His angels, and then He shall reward every man 
according to his works.' The literality of so explicit a com- 
munication as this would probably never have been ques- 
tioned, but for what follows (ver. 28), ' Verily I say unto 
you, there be some standing here which shall not taste of 
death till they see the Son of Man coming in His Kingdom,' 
or, as Mark has it, ' Till they have seen the Kingdom of 
God come with power' (ix. 1). 

Again we ask, What is meant here ? Many think the 
Transfiguration is pointed at, because six days after the 
statement made in Matt. xvi. 27, Peter and John were 
1 eye-witnesses ' of the ' majesty ' of Jesus (Matt, xviii. 
1 — 8; 2 Pet..i. 16); but this was not Christ's 'coming' 
in His Kingdom ! Nor is it likely that He would speak 
of an event so near as one which would be witnessed 
before their death ; His language would have been as on 
other occasions — ' not many days hence.' The Transfigura- 
tion was spoken of by Christ Himself as only a ' vision ' 
(Matt. xvii. 9), manifesting His glory. To what then does 
our Lord refer ? The answer must, as before, be — and for 
the reasons given when noticing Matt. x. 23 — to a possibility , 
which it was of the utmost importance should always be 
before the minds of the disciples. They might live to see 
the coming spoken of, but whether it would or would not 
occur so soon, was not known even to Christ Himself. 
The words ' shall not,' in Matt. xvi. 28, should therefore be 
read ' may not.' The uncertainty in question, like that 
which belongs to the duration of any given life, continually 
proclaims the warning, ' Be ye also ready.' 

The fifth passage (Matt. xxiv. 14), without fixing anytime 
for the Advent, intimates what must precede the ' coming.' 
• This Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world for a witness unto all nations ; and then shall the end 
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come.* The chapter in which this statement occurs is alto- 
gether a remarkable one. The Lord had said of the Temple 
that a time would come when not one stone should be left 
upon another. The disciples ask Him privately when that 
overthrow should take place ? and what would be the sign 
of His coming, and the end of the world ? — these things 
being, in their minds, inseparable (zxiv. 3). Christ warns 
them against this delusion (ver. 4 — 14). He then speaks of 
the destruction of Jerusalem (ver. 15 — 25). After this He 
gives them, in distinction from what had preceded, the 
characteristics of 'the coming.* (1.) It will be swift as the 
lightning (ver. 27). (2.) It will be marked by the darken- 
ing of the sun, moon, and stars, eclipsed by the glory of 
the Advent (ver. 29). (3.) The spectacle will produce 
universal terror (ver. 30). (4.) There will be the gathering 
of the elect (ver. 31). These are the infallible signs of the 
Lord's approach. 

But here two difficulties present themselves. The first 
arises from the circumstance that ' the coming * is to take 
place ' immediately after the tribulation of those days (ver. 
29), a tribulation which it is commonly assumed must refer 
to that spoken of a little before (ver. 21, 22). But this is by 
no means likely. It is certainly more natural to suppose 
that our Lord points to the tribulation symbolised by ' the 
gathering of the eagles * (ver. 27, 28) ; to understand which 
we must compare the saying with Rev. xix. 17 — 21. 

The second difficulty arises out of the statement — ' This 
generation* shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled ' 
(ver. 34). Again we are forced to conclude that some error 
exists in our usual reading, were it only from the circum- 
stance — a very remarkable one — that the words in question 



• It is quite needless here to go into the controversy which has arisen 
as to the precise meaning of the word ytvea. It certainly seems to be 
used somewhat vaguely as, e.g., Matt. xvii. 17, where our Lord speaks of 
His disciples as a 'faithless and perverse generation.' He could act 
there mean that they were such as distinguished from any previous 
generation of men. Nor have we any reason to suppose that the 
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are instantly followed by a declaration, that ' of that day and 
hour ' — exact or approximate time — ' knoweth no man — no, 
not the angels of heaven/ Mark (xiii. 32) adds, ' neither 
the Son, but My Father only.' 

The parables of the ten virgins and of the man travelling 
into a far country, with the description of the judgment of 
the nations (the heathen), as given by Matthew, immediately 
follow. These it is unnecessary to expound, as it is now 
generally admitted that they refer to the Second Advent. 

The sixth passage is found in Matt. xxvi. 29, where Jesus 
says, ' I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine 
until that day when I drink it new with you in My Father's 
Kingdom,' words which seem to imply that the sacred and 
memorial rite will be continued, on the new earth, wherein 
shall dwell righteousness.' Luke, after giving nearly the 
same words (xxii. 16), adds, ' I appoint unto you a 
Kingdom, as My Father hath appointed unto Me; that 
ye may eat and drink at My table in My Kingdom, and sit 
on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel ' (ver. 29). 

The last passage is Christ's memorable reply to the High 
Priest — ' Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man sitting on 
the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven' (xxvi. 64). The exclamation of Caiaphas suffi- 
ciently indicates that He was literally understood. The 
High Priest rent his clothes, saying, ' He hath spoken 
blasphemy,' and the people respond, ' He is guilty of 
death.' 

Such is the testimony of the Lord Himself regarding His 
' coming,' as recorded in the Gospel by Matthew, and it is 
difficult to see how it could have been more explicit. 

The Evangelist Mark repeats, with little variation, the 
same statements. 

Pharisees of that day were < a generation of vipers ' in any sense which 
marked them out as worse than their predecessors. If we, colloquially 
speaking, say of the people around us, ' They are a perverse generation,' 
we do not mean to imply that those who lived thirty or fifty years before 
them were not so. 
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Luke, practically, neither adds to nor takes anything 
away from them. He, however, records (xvii; 20, 21) a 
conversation, not given by Matthew or Mark, to this effect : 
'When He was demanded of the Pharisees when the 
Kingdom of God should come, He answered them, and said, 
The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation * (Marg. : 
1 with outward show '). ' Neither shall they say, Lo ! here, 
or, lo! there; for behold the Kingdom of God is within 
you • (Marg. : * among you '), a saying which He imme- 
diately explains to His disciples by adding, * As the light- 
ning that lighteneth out of one part under heaven shineth 
unto the other part under heaven ; so shall the Son of Man 
be in His day ' (ver. 24). In the nineteenth chapter (ver. 
11) the parable of the nobleman going into a far country to 
receive for himself a Kingdom, and to return, is said to 
have been spoken ' because they thought that the Kingdom 
of God should immediately appear.' The intent is obvious. 
It teaches that considerable delay may be expected, and it 
connects the * coming ' with the great day of account. 

In the Gospel by John nothing additional presents itself. 
One incident, narrated by him only, however deserves 
notice. Peter seeing John, says to Jesus, ' Lord, and what 
shall this man do ? Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? — follow thou Me. 
Then went this saying abroad among the brethren that that 
disciple should not die: yet Jesus said not unto him he 
shall not die ; but if I will that he tarry till I come what is 
that to thee ?' Here is a distinct avoidance of any state- 
ment which should even seem to fix the period of the 
Advent. It is not he shall, but if I will, what is that to 
thee? 

The Acts of the Apostles merely informs us that Jesus 
was seen of His disciples ' forty days/ and that during that 
time He spoke to them of the 'things pertaining to the King- 
dom of God ' (i. 3), but of this teaching nothing is recorded. 
One incident only is given (ver. 6, 7) : ' When they were 
come together, they asked of Him, saying, Lord, wilt thou 
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at this time restore again the Kingdom unto Israel ? ' The 
reply, again asserts that the period of restoration is un- 
known. He said unto them, ' It is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons which the Father hath put in His own 
power.' Finally, angels testify at His ascension — '.This 
same Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven, shall 
so come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into 
heaven (Acts i. 11). 

Beyond this we have no words of our Lord regarding His 
Second Coming to which we can appeal. But surely that 
which we have is enough. Need it be added that Christ 
invariably speaks of this return of the Redeemer as 
the great and crowning event of the earth's history ; the 
termination to which all other things point, and to which 
everything else is absolutely subservient. How comes it to 
pass, then — for it is a fact, explain it as we may — that many 
Christian men still say, in their hearts, 'Where is the 
promise of # His coming V and still regulate their lives on 
the assumption that Christianity was intended rather to 
purify and sanctify the world that now is, than to take out 
of it a people prepared to rule, to teach, and to adorn truth 
in another state of existence ? The Apostles certainly did 
not so look on things. They never neglect to urge this 
portion of Christ's teaching upon their converts. Paul, in 
writing to the Gentiles, continually refers to it (see Rom. 
viii. 18 ; 1 Cor. xi. 26 ; Phil. iii. 20, and iv. 5 ; 1 Tim. vi. 14 ; 
Titus ii. 13) ; and John dwells on it at great length in the 
Apocalypse. 

I am aware it may be said that the Second Advent ought 
not to be separated from collateral truths. I say it may be 
thus separated, and, to meet a present necessity, ought to be 
so separated. The first thing needful in this day of un- 
belief is that Christians should be well grounded and settled 
in the conviction that Christ will return. The bearing that 
return may have on the Millennium (whatever that may 
mean); on the restoration of the Jews and future lot of 
Israel ; or on anything else, may very properly form subjects 
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of inquiry, so far, and only so far, as they are referred to in 
Scripture; but they have, comparatively, no importance 
when placed side by side with the great fact of the Lord's 
return. 

The chief error to be avoided is one which has always 
prevailed, and still prevails — an undue eagerness to get 
hold of something or other that may be regarded as point- 
ing to the approximate period of the Advent ; men con- 
stantly forgetting that this is positively reserved, that it is 
' a secret thing belonging only to God.' Hence the anxiety 
of disputants to discover what Paul intended by the ' Man 
of Sin,' that * wicked one whom the Lord shall consume by 
the brightness of His coming.' Hence, too, our unceasing 
debates regarding the Woman of the Apocalypse, and ever- 
varying interpretation of the mystic dates given regarding 
her rise and fall. Hence also the theory of one party that 
a period of peace and spiritual prosperity, lasting, at least, 
a thousand years, must intervene before Christ's return, 
and, by reaction, that of another, to the effect that we ought 
to expect the great event every day — a notion as unreason- 
able and unreal as it would be to say that, because we 
know not the day of our own death, we ought to expect to 
die every day. We have no business to expect either the 
one or the other. Let us be content to know that God, for 
infinitely wise and good reasons, has concealed both. Let 
us, above all things, guard against the habit of looking upon 
the return of Christ to earth as something ridiculous, or of 
associating the thought with mere caricature, or with any- 
thing grotesque. A little consideration may, perhaps, lead 
us to see that the return is involved in the Incarnation. 

X. 
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HOPEFUL SIGNS. 

The honest and courageous avowal of sincere and esta- 
blished intellectual convictions is, we have long thought, one 
of the most urgent needs of the theological world at the 
present day, and its unquestionable and indeed admitted 
absence, — to an extent not generally apprehended,— one of 
existing facts most painful in the present, and most ominous 
for the future. We are far from advocating the rash and 
hasty promulgation of crude and ill-digested opinions — of 
this we have more than enough — but we do most strongly 
hold that the religious teacher, whether in the pulpit or 
through the press, is morally bound to acknowledge and 
maintain his own assured beliefs, be they what they may. 
We do not believe in the theory of esoteric doctrines as 
either justifiable or expedient. We not only hold with 
Algernon Sydney, that " a consequence cannot destroy a 
truth ";' but we are verily persuaded that no truth can, as 
such, be shown to be productive of evil consequences, any 
more than sunlight can be proved to be the cause of sore 
eyes. Doubtless if one's eyes are weak and diseased, even 
the sunlight may injure them; but shall we, for that reason, 
keep the whole household in darkness ? Special cases may 
require, and as far as it is practicable, ought to receive 
special treatment; but to make the existence of such 
special cases the ground of a general mode of procedure, 
may be in effect to sacrifice the interests of the community 
to the benefit of individuals. 

Such being our own conviction, nothing in connection 
with the great ' May Meetings ' of the present year, caused 
us more lively satisfaction than to note several marked 
indications of an increased sense of responsibility in this 
matter of speaking out, and a noble determination to act up 
to it. Foremost amongst these may be noticed Dr. Raleigh's 
remarkable speech at the annual meeting of the London 
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Missionary Society, in which he is thus reported to have 
spoken, — 

" I speak for myself, and I speak, I am sure, for a great 
many more, if not for all, when I say that we make no 
judgment of the heathen as to their final and eternal con- 
dition. Sometimes, to us, the prospect seems dark enough, 
and sometimes it is lighted up almost with a kind of hope- 
fulness. When we look at it as the outcome of their moral 
condition, it is dark ; when we look at it under the mercy 
of our God, it is brighter ; but we can leave all that with 
Him. Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? We 
do not question the genuineness, or seek in any way to 
depreciate the worth of heathen virtues, in as far as they 
can be shown to exist ; why should we ? Surely most of 
us are wise enough to know that Greeks were patriotic, 
that Romans were brave, that friends were faithful to each 
other, that mothers loved their little children before the 
time of Christ. We all know that even a Christian apostle 
received from barbarous people no little kindness, and was 
affected with no little thankfulness for the same, being 
loaded with such things as were necessary. And how 
could our own Livingstone have traversed Africa, — north, 
south, east, and west, if he had not received continually 
the considerate, and, sometimes, the gentle ministrations 
of their hospitality ? This world is dark enough, any way 
we take it, and, my brethren, it is no part of our work to 
crush any of its flowers, or to quench any of its virtues. 

" We do not deny the possibility of the salvation of the 
heathen, or of some of them, by the mercies of God, and 
under the teaching of His Holy Spirit. We are quite sure, 
indeed, of this, that whatever salvation there is anywhere 
in human hearts, or working in human lives, is to be traced 
up to the same fountain head of Divine love, and comes to 
them or to us, known or unknown to them or to us, along 
the same channel of mediation and grace ; and we are very 
sure that any of the heathen who are saved will be as ready 
as the rest to cast their crowns at the Saviour's feet, 
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ascribing salvation to Him that sitteth on the throne, and 
unto the Lamb. But how much knowledge in its intellectual 
forms may be necessary there or here for salvation, it is 
quite beyond our power, and it is no part of our duty to say. 
It would seem that there is no invariable standard either 
there or here. Moral disposition is always more than in- 
tellectual courage. The moral bent of a human life is that 
which, far more than the intellectual knowledge that may 
be held in it, will settle its character; and if it can be 
shown from the lives of the heathen, and from the actions 
they perform, and the spirit they manifest, and the aims 
they have in view, — if it can be shown that there is justifi- 
ably any hopefulness about them, why we are the most 
hopeful people in the world, and we are ready, therefore, to 
hope. • . . Nor yet, again, do we go into the awful future, 
as I have said, and presume to say what God may do, or 
may not do, with or for the heathen. It is an awful 
question ; and whether those who never heard of the incar- 
nate Son of God, and His renewing Spirit, and of the gates 
of mercy set open to mankind, after losing the battle here on 
their own darker field and lower level, shall have another 
opportunity presented to them, by the infinite grace of God, 
is a question, again, that is beyond our settlement. There 
are men quite as evangelical as their brethren, and quite as 
earnest in their lives, who think the one way, and there are 
men who think the other. We must leave that, again, 
with Him." 

Surely such words as these, on the platform of the 
London Missionary Society, are not a little significant, and 
they derive additional importance, not only from the emi- 
nence of the speaker, but especially from the manner in 
which they were received by such an audience, — without 
protest, without expressed dissent, yea, with the evident 
concurrence of other speakers, and amid the repeated 
applause of the great meeting. For consider how much 
is conceded by Dr. Raleigh in these remarks :— 

(1.) It is admitted that there may be a possibility of the sal- 
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vation of the heathen apart from Christian missionary enter- 
prise. That we are not bound to send missionaries to the 
heathen, because if we did not, and if they never heard the 
Gospel in this world, they must without doubt perish ever- 
lastingly. Now here, we contend, the whole ground of 
missionary work is shifted. Was not this ever wont to be 
the great argument employed in their favour ? Cannot we, 
some of us, as Dr. Stoughton said he did, remember the 
time when, at missionary meetings, speakers " dwelt very 
much upon the perilous condition of the heathen, generally 
representing them as perishing, as falling into hell, when 
passing out of this world ? " When " they used to insist 
upon the conversion of the world as the great and attain- 
able object which they had before them." Well, " those 
days have passed away, and we cannot recall them ; " nor 
would we for " all the vague sublimity," and " romance of 
missions" which may have passed away with them. Thank 
God, we are learning the vital distinction between salvation 
from sin, and salvation from the consequences of sin; and 
to look to Jesus, not as simply our Rescuer from the latter 
hi the awful form of never-ending torment, but as the 
Divine Healer and Regenerator of our nature from the 
spiritual malady of sin, which, unhealed, must — not by 
arbitrary degree, but by the operation of immutable laws — 
cut us off from happiness, heaven, and immortality. 

(2.) Again, it is admitted that we are not in a position to 
judge what measure of intellectual knowledge may be neces- 
sary for salvation ; that, indeed, it would seem that there is 
no invariable standard. What a distinct recognition have 
we here of another great truth, viz., that ultimately salva- 
tion depends not on creed, but character ; that whatever a 
man's creed may be, if it have in it the power to make him 
pure, sincere, holy, loving — in a word, Christlike — then is 
k to him a saving faith. That there is, indeed, such power 
in any faith but the faith of Christ, we have yet to learn. 
That the words spoken by the Lord Jesus are verily true, — 
" I am the way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh 
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unto the Father but by Me,'* — we doubt not. But in what 
mysterious ways Christ may be revealed to human souls, 
and with how much or how little clearness of intellectual 
conception the possession of Him as " the Life " may be 
compatible, it is not for us to say ; and therefore we are 
warranted, in Dr. Raleigh's opinion, in repudiating the 
narrow human dogmas of creeds and catechisms as ulti- 
mate forms of Divine truth "which, except a man believe 
faithfully, he cannot be saved." 

(3.) Lastly, it is admitted that those who never heard of 
Christ and His redeeming work and renewing Spirit in this 
world, may have another opportunity presented to them by 
the infinite mercy of God. What a notable surrender is 
here ! — the surrender of nothing less than that citadel of 
Evangelical Protestantism — the restriction to this earthly 
life of all moral probation, and all possibility of salvation. 
No longer shall we sing with Dr. Watts : — 

44 In the cold grave to which we haste 
There are no acts of pardon passed : 
But darkness, death, and long despair. 
Reign in eternal silence there." 

Or with Charles Wesley : — 

" Lo ! on a narrow neck of land, 
Between two boundless seas I stand ; 

Yet how insensible I 
A point of time, a moment's space, 
Removes me to the heavenly place* 

Or shuts me up in hell I " 

No ; the dark barrier of despair is removed, and the fair 
prospective of Divine mercy is revealed, as a wide aerial 
landscape by the light of the rising sun. There is, more- 
over, reason to believe that Dr. Raleigh did not, on the 
occasion referred to, make a clean breast of it as regards 
his own convictions. He may have felt, and very properly, 
that that was neither the time nor the place for a full and 
frank confession ; but if so, we will indulge the hope that, 
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like an eminent brother minister of whom we are about to 
speak, he may speedily find such time and place. 

Pass we then to the Congregational Union, at one of the 
meetings of which the address of Mr. Mackennel on 
1 Revivals,' calls for respectful acknowledgment, on account 
of its exemplification of the • same not-to-be-overestimated 
characteristic of a manly and fearless expression of indi- 
vidual conviction. We may be unable to sympathise with 
some things said in that address ; we may think that as a 
whole, however true, it was but one — and that the darker- 
side of the truth ; we may maintain that so far as it had 
any reference to the special work of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey, in Scotland and elsewhere, it failed to recognise its 
great and unquestionable results. But all this we can for- 
give and forget when we regard it as an honest and open 
avowal of the speaker's conclusions, — "the most courageous 
address ever heard in the Congregational Union." 

But in connection with the meetings of the Congregational 
Union, it is to the address of Mr. R. W. Dale, at the Cannon- 
street Hotel meeting, that we would especially direct atten- 
tion. That Mr. Dale has long held the doctrine of ' life in 
Christ,' was, of course, known to many of his friends, and 
most of his hearers ; but never, so far we are aware, had 
he before, in so distinct and public a manner, avowed his 
belief in it. Again we recognise and honour the courageous 
confession of belief. No little moral fortitude was needed 
to stand up before such an assembly and make an avowal so 
startling to many — so repugnant to some. Referring to the 
unquestionable fact that in many pulpits — might we not 
say in most ? — the subject of future punishment, if not 
denied, is practically ignored, and in doing so making the 
true and weighty remark, that "Our silence on this awful 
subject is not less impressive than our speech; for men 
will reason, perhaps unconsciously, that if we believed that 
they were exposed to so great a danger, we should warn 
them, with agonising earnestness, to flee from the wrath to 
come ; " Mr. Dale continued : — 
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" There are some of us, and to this class I myself belong, 
who have taken a definite position. We have reached the 
conclusion that eternal life is the gift of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that this life is not given to those who reject the 
Gospel, but given in the new birth to those who believe, 
arid who are thereby made partakers of the Divine nature. 
We warn men that while they continue in impenitence, 
they fail to secure it ; and if they continue impenitent to 
the end, they are destined to indignation and wrath, tribu- 
lation and anguish; . . . that their punishment will not 
regenerate, but destroy them ; that in the fires to which 
they are destined, they will not be purified, but consumed, 
and that from the second death there is no resurrection. 
I cannot tell to what extent these modifications of the 
earlier doctrine have affected the convictions of congre- 
gational ministers and churches. The change, if there 
has been change, has been almost a silent one. I be- 
lieve that very few ministers have declared that they 
have abandoned the older doctrine. I believe in those 
cases in which it has been explicitly and emphatically 
abandoned, and the theory of life in Christ earnestly and 
emphatically maintained; churches and congregations 
have accepted the transition without much surprise and 
without any protest. This, at least, has been true in 
my own case; and I wish, with the greatest possible 
emphasis, to state that, in my own experience, the re- 
ception of this doctrine has not only not enfeebled my 
belief in the great doctrines of the evangelical faith, and 
especially in the doctrines of the incarnation, the atone- 
ment, and regeneration, but has given all those doc- 
trines a firmer hold on my intellect, my conscience, and 
my heart." 

A well-known and very popular Baptist minister — Mr. 
Arthur Mursell — has recently, as many of our readers are 
doubtless aware, publicly avowed his belief in, and in 
several sermons powerfully maintained, the same great 
and Scriptural doctrine, that " He that hath the Son, hath 

Y 
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the life ; and he that hath not the Son of God, hath not 
the life " (i John v. 12). 

In conclusion, then, we ask: Are not these hopeful 
signs ? We look back on the progress made during the 
last ten years with nothing less than amazement; and 
looking forward, we feel it to be no extravagant expectation 
that within a generation, the awful dogma of eternal torment 
will be virtually removed as a foul blot from the fair face of 
Christ's religion. 
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EVANGELICAL 
THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Our Own Day. 

I must again call attention to the bearing of what has 
been advanced regarding the past, on the condition of 
things in the present day. For it can scarcely fail to have 
been observed that almost every element now at work 
among ourselves was in the seventeenth century moulding 
the life of the eighteenth. Then, as now, a Nonconforming 
host prided themselves on being the pioneers of freedom ; 
struggled for religious equality; insisted that the main- 
tenance of political rights was no unimportant part of 
a Christian's duty; and maintained that although godly 
men had a citizenship above, they were not on that account 
freed from the obligation to defend and to enlarge their 
earthly privileges to the utmost. And this they did without 
much troubling themselves about a Puritanism that was 
then, even as it is now, every day weakening in intensity, 
and successively dropping its most distinguishing charac- 
teristics. 

Confronting these belligerents was a Prelatic party, cold 
and formal enough as a whole, but embracing men who, 
like the Nonjurors, were prepared to sacrifice everything 
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for what they regarded as politically right. Within these 
two great bodies was a third, not indeed distinctly formed, 
or outwardly separated from their brethren, but wanting 
in sympathy with them — a class or school rather than 
a sect. These men were often remarkably free in thought, 
calm, candid, loving truth, and not altogether undevout, 
but too often- cold, philosophical, without enthusiasm, and 
strongly opposed to any zeal for God that was capable 
by enemies of being confounded with fanaticism; while 
encamped near was to be found a legion of Romanists, 
secretly, but eagerly and hopefully aiming to advance the 
pretensions of their Church, and side by side with them, 
a body of Deists who profanely rejected every form of 
revealed religion. In all these respects the religious and 
outer world of that day resembled our own. 

But while the likeness between these times and our own 
is striking, the differences are scarcely less marked. For 
first we have, what they had not, the Missionary spirit, 
and consequently a large body both of clergy and laity, 
established and non-established, who cling to Evangelical 
doctrine as the main support of Missions with tenacity, 
and sometimes with an intolerant disregard of other forms 
of thought. With this theology they believe "the Mis- 
sionary enterprise," as they are fond of calling efforts for 
the conversion of the heathen, must stand or fall. Who, 
say they, would undertake the support or endure the pri- 
vations and dangers incident to the Missionary life, if it 
were true that all forms of faith are compatible with salva- 
tion; that the heathen, as such, are not exposed to the 
eternal wrath of God; that it is out of the power of man 
to snatch them from the burning; that, in short, Christ 
has not thrown upon His Church the responsibility of the 
world's salvation, or made any man's eternal destiny to 
depend on the faithfulness or otherwise of a fellow mortal ? 
These sentiments, rather than any reasoning about the 
matter, are the buttresses of modern Evangelicalism ; they 
conserve orthodoxy, and, to many, render all further investi- 

y 2 
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gation into truth superfluous. The bulwark in question 
is undoubtedly a strong one, but it will not be found 
impregnable. For as the dangers and inconveniences of 
foreign travel are now rapidly passing away, so the romance 
which once attached to the life of the Missionary is departing 
also. The secular advantages connected with the civi- 
lisation of savage tribes ; the commercial openings to which 
such operations lead; the philanthropic character of the 
age ; the love of discovery ; and the desirableness of 
binding together by education and Christian influences the 
many millions of heathen under British rule, — all combine 
to remove the prejudices of the worldly, and to occasion 
the Missionary to be regarded by multitudes favourably, 
because he is viewed by them rather as the pioneer of 
civilisation and trade than the messenger of mercy to the 
lost. In proportion as these feelings spread will the purely 
theological aspect of such undertakings drop out of sight, 
and missions cease to be considered the offspring of any 
particular form of religious thought. 

Further, the subjects on which the active intellects of 
our time are employed are not those which occupied a 
former generation. The birth of what is called " Historic 
Criticism " has changed all that. The questions of our 
day relate not so much to what the Bible contains or 
teaches, as to what is the Bible ? What are its claims to 
attention ? What amount of credit, if any, is to be given 
to the supernatural element in it ? How far a Divine 
Revelation to man is possible. Whether indeed we have 
any means of knowing with certainty that there is a God 
at all, or, if there be, of becoming acquainted either 
with His character or His will? Questions like these 
throw into the shade the old controversies about doctrine, 
and while they but too plainly indicate whither we are 
drifting, they furnish an excuse for the carelessness mani- 
fested by so many as to the truth or falsehood of diverging 
views regarding revelation. What we have to dread, there- 
fore, is not Arianism but Atheism ; not coldness, but death. 
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To this Atheistic state, prevailing sceptical worldliness is 
now a stepping-stone; for Christianity cannot long live in 
paralysis or flourish in the midst of doubts which touch the 
elementary facts on which it is based. Further, the rapidity 
with' which events come and go ; the all but instantaneous 
diffusion of intelligence ; the intense love of gain that 
distinguishes us ; the extent of our commerce, and the 
gigantic speculations that connect themselves with the 
great works that mark the material progress of the age — all 
these have the effect of withdrawing attention from the 
subjects that are most worthy of it; they absorb the 
thoughts of persons who in quieter times would not be 
indisposed to give attention to * things that are unseen but 
* eternal.' 

At such a period the necessity for a witness-bearing 
company, however small, is imperative ; one that shall 
bear testimony to the facts of Christian experience, to the 
higher life that is demanded of the Christian, and to the 
brighter hopes that cheer and strengthen him, — emphatically 
to that which has very properly been styled " Our Hope," 
the hope of the speedy coming and kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is hard to see how such witness, if faith- 
fully borne, could be other than distasteful even to the 
religious world, because it must of necessity rise above the 
prevailing thought and feeling that distinguishes that world. 
Men never like to be troubled by the presentation of any 
ideal higher than their own. 

And yet it cannot be denied that in every age of the 
Church persons have appeared who have cheerfully sacri- 
ficed themselves for others, sometimes in witnessing for 
higher truth, and sometimes for a higher standard of con- 
duct than is ever likely to characterise Christian society 
at large ; a witness involving, at one period, absolute per- 
secution in the form of imprisonment, torture, or death; 
at another, the endurance of scorn, contempt, slander, and 
exclusion from favoured circles ; at a third, the voluntary 
resignation of earthly distinctions, of wealth, or of office, 
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and, it may be, the positive embracing of poverty and of 
shame ; a willingness to be accounted foolish or mad, if 
thereby Christ can be truly represented, His teaching be 
faithfully set forth, His example of humility, self-sacrifice, 
and disinterestedness be exhibited and illustrated. 

I am quite aware that by many Christian men the very 
possibility of there being two classes of " saved persons " 
in the world is rejected with indignation and hate. This, 
however, is of little consequence, since everyone admits 
that one man may be called upon in the Providence of God 
to enter upon a line of conduct involving an amount of 
self-sacrifice far greater than is usually demanded, and, 
it may be, one to which every Christian is not called. For . 
example: If a Christian, being a distiller, becomes con- 
vinced that all traffic in ardent spirits is sinful, and that 
it is impossible for him to fulfil the obligation to love his 
neighbour as long as he carries it on, few will deny that 
the duty of abandoning the traffic, at whatever pecuniary 
cost, is binding upon him. But it may not thence follow 
that it is the imperative duty of every Christian man who 
distils spirits to do the same. We are usually content to 
say in such cases, " Let every man be persuaded in his 
own mind." "Whatsoever is not of faith is sin." "To 
him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him 
it is sin." 

But do we by thus reasoning affirm or assume that there 
are two standards of right and wrong? By no means. 
The obligation of the one man rests on his interpretation 
of the Divine Law. The non-obligation of the other, if it 
exist, can only arise from his not seeing the course in 
question to be called for by 'the Master.' The inability 
to perceive the obligation may arise from a blindness that 
is traceable to a mastering love of gain or to a guilty self- 
deception of one kind or other. But of this God only can 
judge. We are not at liberty to denounce our brother 
lest by refraining from doing so we should seem to sacrifice 
the universal bearing of Christ's commands, or appear to 
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admit two rales of right and wrong. It is just the same 
with every branch of ' the higher life.' One man concludes, 
from what he reads of Christ's teaching, that he is called 
upon, if he would obtain the great reward, to mortify what 
seems to most persons a legitimate ambition, and to abstain 
from demanding even his rights, except within narrow limits. 
Another smiles at the supposition that sacrifice of this kind 
is demanded, and regards the maintenance of such a notion 
as implying weakness of brain, or mere imaginative piety. 
Both cannot take just views of the Lord's will. ' The day 
will declare ' which is right, and reward or deprivation will 
follow accordingly. 

Now, what is true of individuals, is equally true of 
classes. There are bodies of Christians who habitually 
take the lowest view of Christian obligation they can bring 
themselves to believe is permissible. There are others, — 
still a class, although neither organised, nor always capable 
of recognition, who, as habitually, take the highest, some- 
times in spite of ridicule and scorn. These, I imagine, are 
* disciples ' in a higher sense than others, and probably 
identified with persons who are styled in Scripture the 
elect. What I affirm is, that God, for wise ends, has left 
some of our highest obligations to be settled by ourselves, 
under the guidance of conscience illuminated and purified 
by Divine grace. What I am anxious to show is that 
fulness of spiritual life is not necessarily identified with the 
acceptance of Evangelical theology, as it is called; but 
that it is, as a rule, the fruit of the Holy Spirit, imparting 
an open eye, a candid and truthful mind, a tender conscience, 
and a loving heart: 

The only question worth regarding is, — Are these persons 

looked upon by God as nearer to Him than others? Is 

there, or is there not, an upper and a lower school in 

Christianity ? Are they happier than others to whom it 

is given to be strong in the Lord, and to excel ? Are 

such, i" *"J i^»**~- » o » -*"* 

the ealt of the earth ? Is it probable that these are des- 
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tined to higher and nobler service in the world to come 
than others ? I think they 'are. For these only are true 
representatives of Christ, ever moving among the children 
of men as living epistles. These only offer to the world 
a constant living testimony to what He was, is, and ever 
will be. Henry Dunn. 
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THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of « Our Hope.' 

Dear Sir, — In the third chapter of " Gleams of Apoca- 
lyptic Light," which appeared in your April number, I find 
it stated, first, that the Church (visible) is " a Divine institu- 
tion, precious and beautiful in the sight of God ;" and then, 
that " no form of ecclesiastical polity, no outward organiza- 
tion, order, or ritual," in relation thereto, can be " other 
than a thing wholly indifferent." 

When I read these words, I asked myself, in all simpli- 
city, 'What does the writer mean ?' He seems to say that 
1 a Church ' is neither more nor less than the meeting 
together, anywhere or at any time, of two or more real 
Christians, " for united worship, spiritual edification, and 
evangelistic effort," — that this being accomplished, every- 
thing else is " wholly indifferent." If such be his meaning 
it follows that a Missionary Society, a Bible Association, 
every Committee meeting opened with prayer, and having 
for its object the spread of the Gospel, is a Church, " a 
Divine institution," a thing, "perse, precious and beautiful 
in the sight of God."* 



* Not quite so fast, good ' Critic.' We assumed, we think not un- 
fairly, that such * assembling together * was for the objects mentioned 

—i~i «i«:n n i , ika* :+ moc habitual, not 



merely occasional ; and that the central act of Christian «wnr«i/ 



the eating bread and drinking wine in obedience to the Lord' 



is 
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I went on, saying to myself; — It may be so ; I will not 
dispute the assertion ; but it can only be true when words 
have changed their signification ; for who regards any such 
assemblies as Churches ? I know very well that the word 
4 Church ' is used by different persons in various senses. 
To one it simply signifies " a building set apart for Chris- 
tian worship ;" to another " a formally organized body of 
Christian believers ;" to a third a like company, " observing 
the same rites, and acknowledging the same ecclesiastical 
authority ;" to a fourth " the collective body of Christians," 
visible or invisible ; to a fifth " the aggregate of religious 
influence in a community." It is used in this last sense 
when we speak of arraying the power of the Church 
against some form of moral evil. Hence, too, we speak of 
this or that Church, of Church authority, Church history, or 
Church music. 

So far as I know, these, and no other > are the forms in 
which Lexicographers recognise the word * Church.'* 



in remembrance of His death, and in token of our spiritual oneness in 
Him with each other. " Ah, then," it may be said, " after all, ritual is 
not * wholly a thing indifferent.' " To this we can only reply that we 
used the word ' ritual ' in a very usual sense, as denoting the mere 
accessories of worship ; as, e.g., whether the wine and bread be contained 
in golden chalice and paten or delf mug and plate ; or whether it be 
distributed by minister, elder, or simple brother. In a word, — children 
gathering around a father's knees, at his invitation, to listen to his 
instruction, to express their loving trust, to enjoy his presence and 
realise his care for them unitedly, — this is our root-idea of a Church. 
It may be very simple, very childish, but we know that it is * a thing 
precious and beautiful ' in our eyes, and we believe also in the sight of 
God.— Ed. ' O. H.' 

* A Critic is not here quite correct. Webster gives as one definition 
of the word, — " The disciples of Christ assembled for worship in a 
particular place, as in a private house." Besides, we have to do with the 
word ' Church ' simply as the representative in the New Testament of 
the Greek <rr\i|<n/z (« called-out-assembly'), of which Robinson gives this 
as the " Christian sense " — " An assembly of Christians generally." 
We suppose it must follow that 'a Missionary Society or a Bible Asso- 
ciation ' is a Church. Well, it cannot be helped. — Ed. 4 0. H.' 
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What, then, is this new thing, now for the first time 
called a Church ? It seems to present us with " a Divine 
institution," regarding which nothing is instituted; an 
organization — if one may so speak — which may or may not 
at pleasure have in it anything that constitutes organiza- 
tions ; it may spring up in a night, and perish in a night ; 
it is as evanescent as a vapour ; to-day it may nourish like 
the grass of the field, to-morrow it may be cut down and 
wither. Can this be said of any Divine institution? 4 
Such a supposition is incredible. 

Further, this superstructure (if you, Mr. Editor, will 
pardon me for saying so), seems to me not more wanting in 
solidity than does the foundation on which it rests. The 
Apostle John sees in vision seven candlesticks or lamp- 
stands, representing the Seven Churches, but "without 
pattern" therefore Christian Churches may adopt any 
form, order, or ritual they please. But the candlesticks are 
"golden" therefore, however " corrupt or fallen," 
Churches are still "the embodiment of a Divine idea." 
Finally, the lampstands, unlike the Jewish candelabrum, 
are " not one y but several " (an observation, in all proba- 
bility, erroneous), therefore " the Scriptures know nothing 
of any Catholic Church in the sense of a visible ecclesi- 
astical organisation." 

I say, again, to my mind all this appears purely fanciful, 
since I incline to agree with Vitringa, Grotius, Bennett, 
Girdlestone, and others, that the Seven Churches, like the 
rest of the Apocalypse, are mystical and symbolical,t 
although the reason why I think so must be reserved for 
another paper, should it be called for. It is enough for the 

* Two questions here suggest themselves, (i) There was a Church in 
the house of Priscilla and Aqnila (Rom. xvi. 5) ; and one in the house of 
Nymphas (Col. iv. 15). Can anyone tell us what was their ' organisa- 
tion ' ? Somewhat simple, 'we presume. (*) Are not the fiowere of the 
field, however evanescent in their beauty, * a Divine institution ' ? We 
at Uo«t cannot doubt it, -Eir. * O. H.' 

t See " Our Howr" last month.— EcL « O. H.' 
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present to say that, in my judgment, no other interpretation 
is so likely to be the true one. 

An invisible Church, with an invisible Head, is intelli- 
gible enough. But — a visible one of any kind, in which so 
important a member is not visibly present, either personally 
or by an acknowledged and inspired representative, I can- 
not comprehend. That " Christ," as you say, " is the true, 
but invisible centre and source of the Church's unity/' 
and that all Christians are one in Christ Jesus is un- 
questionable ; but you must allow me to carry your own 
remark in relation to Romanism a little further than you 
do, and to say that for any body of believers " to arrogate to 
themselves the claim to be " a Divine institution," and to 
act accordingly, is but " a presumptuous and vain attempt 
to antedate the reign of Christ." 

Yours faithfully, 

A Critic. 



"SCRIPTURE AND THE SECOND ADVENT." 

To the Editor of " Our Hope." 

Dear Sir,— It is with pleasure that I respond to the re- 
quest made by your correspondent " M. M." in " Our 
Hope " for May ; a pleasure enhanced by the reverent and 
sympathetic spirit displayed in his article on " Scripture 
and the Second Advent." 

Notwithstanding that he has in part misunderstood me, 
and as a consequence failed to give an exact representation 
of my meaning to others, I still think he has struck a vein 
which will repay further working, and that the result may 
be a partial relief from the very serious difficulty which he 
urges on the attention of your readers. I will reply as 
briefly as I can ; and, though I must devote a paragraph or 
two to the correction of the inadvertencies into which he 
has fallen, yet this will be the less regretted when it is seen, 
as I trust it soon will be seen, that our endeavour to under- 
stand one another yields direct aid to the understanding of 
" Scripture and the Second Advent." 

" M. M." has made a mistake in supposing that the re- 
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marks which he cites from my Introduction apply to the 
class of passages which he quotes from my Translation. 
This is not the case. These introductory remarks deal ex- 
clusively with the future indicative : the passages quoted 
are all of them instances of the Aorist subjunctive— of 
which, perhaps unfortunately, I have said not one word in 
my Introduction. Thus a question of tense has become 
confounded with a question of mood: the "will" and 
" shall " of which I have treated, have been blended with 
the "may" of which I have not treated. The question as 
to "will" and "shall" is solely an English question, seeing 
that the Greek has its common form for both, not observing 
a distinction which we are compelled to make. But the 
question relating to "may" is a very different affair, since 
it springs out of an actual difference of word-forms, ob- 
served, for the most part, by all the sacred writers through- 
out the Greek New Testament with the utmost propriety. 

It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless true, that 
although I have not said a word about the subjunctive 
mood in my Introduction, yet I have paid a constant and 
anxious regard to it throughout my Translation. More : I 
have strained a point to make it ever visible to the English 
eye. Mr. Young's example emboldened me ; and I saw the 
gain — in fine gold — to be won. Hence my frequent use of 
" may ;" designed to be touched with the utmost delicacy ; 
to be shaded off to nothing, so as merely to give to the 
main verb on which it waits just the least tone of con- 
tingency. A hazardous attempt ! for the whisper of our 
English subjunctive is seldom heard in the din of this 
hurrying age. Just for the very purpose of arresting the 
attention of such minds as that of " M. M." was the risk 
run, and the cumber accepted. In the gladness of having 
caught him, I will postpone my repentance. 

A few words on the force of the subjunctive mood will 
lead us straight into the New Testament, (i) In the sub- 
junctive itself, there is ever lurking some sort of indeter- 
minateness or contingency; but (2) when it is construed 
with strong negative particles, the negation becomes all the 
more sweeping. Let us look at each of these two points 
for a moment. 

(1) That the subjunctive mood implies contingency, is 
taught by our highest authorities. "The subjunctive," 
says Donaldson (Gr. Grant., 3rd ed., p. 546), " was origi- 
nally a determinate tense, like the future, and signified 
the probable occurrence of something after the time of 
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speaking." Elsewhere (p. 172) he freely renders the sub- 
junctive 8l8&, " I am likely to give." In practice, this de- 
terminate probability becomes an indeterminate contingency 
of whatever kind, to be gathered from context and circum- 
stance. For example : it may be contingency (a) of fact, 
(b) of place, or (c) of time. 

(a) Contingency of fact. Matt. ix. 21 : " If only I may 
take hold of his mantle." The woman was uncertain 
whether she should succeed in the attempt. Luke xv. 4 : 
" What man from among you, — having a hundred sheep, 
and may lose from among them one." The losing of one 
is put as a possible mishap. 2 Cor. xii. 20 : "I am afraid 
lest ... I may be found by you such as ye do not desire." 
The apostle was not certain that he would be so found. 

(b) Contingency of place. Matt. viii. 19: "Teacher! 
I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou mayest be going." 
The scribe did not know where it might be that the Lord 
was going; or, at least, wished to show his devotion by 
making his reference to place indeterminate. Rev. xiv. 4 : 
"These are they who follow the Lamb wheresoever He 
may be withdrawing." An exquisitely poetic hint of highest 
bliss. Whither may the Lamb be withdrawing, from time 
to time, out of the larger throng of the redeemed ? Who 
shall imagine ? Thrice happy ! ye virgin band : to what- 
soever retreat it may be, there still shall ye be found ! 

(c) Contingency of time. Matt, ii» 8: "Whensoever ye 
may find " the child — be it to-day, to-morrow, or later still ; 
however long the search may take you — " bring report to 
me." Ver. 13 : " Flee into Egypt, and be thou there until 
I may tell thee." Assuming that there was no doubt that 
Joseph would be told to return, the contingency expressed 
can only relate to time : — stay there for an indeterminate 
period. Matt. xxiv. 32 : " Whensoever heryoung branch may 
become tender, and the leaves may be sprouting:" that is, 
whether sooner or later in the season. 1 Cor. xvi. 12 : " He 
will come, nevertheless, whensoever he may have fitting 
opportunity." Paul scarcely doubts that Apollos will find 
a fitting opportunity; but he does not conceal it that 
he is utterly uncertain when the fitting opportunity may 
arrive. 

The above are but samples of a very large and varied use 
of the subjunctive mood throughout the New Testament. 
By seizing upon, not the somewhat formal "may" only, 
but the various other forms which our English subjunctive 
assumes; such as " If I be," " should he come," &c, &c, 
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the reader of my New Testament may carry forward the 
generalisation to his heart's content. 

(2) But to negative an indeterminate statement is re- 
markably different from leaving it in the affirmative. " He 
may possibly live" is no doubt a milder statement than 
"he will certainly live;" but to deny the possibility of 
his living, is manifestly stronger than to deny the certainty 
of his living: deny the certainty, and the possibility re- 
mains. " It is not certain that he w\ll" leaves it yet pos- 
sible that he may" Say that he may not: you can say 
no more. The crowning negation has been uttered. So 
much for the principle. No doubt our mother tongue could 
soon be so overburdened with it, as to break down. Still the 
principle is thoroughly good. As our last resort, we deny 
the possibility of a thing : denial can no further go. 

Here the Greek leaves us at an ignominious distance. 
Stepping in with its double negative — the objective and the 
subjective ; the denial of the fact, and the denial of the 
thought — it can, with a couple of handy syllables ("ou tnee"), 
utterly rout any affirmative that may be so overtaken. This 
I have humbly imitated, though afar off, with my " In no 
wise," which I have used with all attainable uniformity. 
I do not complain of " M. M." for not having observed this; 
but I must beg leave to say that in view of his misquotation 
of my Translation (p. 235 ' O. H.'), whereby he attributes 
to me the rendering "may not taste of death," instead of 
"in nowise may taste of death," it is natural for me to 
doubt whether he shaped his appeal to his friend, the "very 
competent Greek scholar," exactly as I could have desired. 

In any case, whether for " M. M. f " or for his friend, my 
answer is ready, and it is explicit. In the renderings of the 
class represented by the formula " In nowise may taste of 
death," it was never my intention that the "may" should 
in any degree weaken the negative "In nowise." The 
"may" was meant to be lightly and swiftly coupled with 
the verb " taste : " " may taste" simply intimating that the 
Greek verb was in the subjunctive mood. Then the strong 
particles " In nowise" were relied upon to give an utter and 
absolute negative to the verb " may taste," — " In nowise 
may taste:" the instinct of the English reader — his habit 
of laying marked stress on the word " nowise " whenever 
he uses it — being trusted so to express the whole phrase as 
to convey a strong denial of any conceivable tasting of 
death, except — if at all — in harmony with the remainder of 
the passage. 
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Having thus completed my answer, so far as it seemed 
needful to throw it into a slightly defensive form, I am free 
to consider for a moment the important inquiry as to what 
remains valid as towards the wiahed-for relief from the 
apparent absoluteness with which the primitive Christians 
expected the Lord's early return from heaven, and the 
apparent warrant they had from the Lord Himself for 
cherishing such an expectation. 

I believe that the expectation was not so absolute as is 
too commonly assumed ; and that the warrant was more 
constantly shaded off with a hint of uncertainty as to time, 
than has been sufficiently considered. 

This belief rests in part on the fact which the letter of 
" M. M." has admirably served to make prominent, viz., 
that the sacred writers so frequently use the subjunctive 
mood — the mood of likelihood, contingency, uncertainty, 
conditionally — when speaking of the Master's Second 
Advent. Of course, it will be seen from what has been 
stated above, that the contingency may relate solely to 
time — the very point as to which alone the difficulty has 
been felt. It is impossible for me to enlarge on this with- 
out trespassing. All I can do is to direct attention to the 
following additional instances in which the subjunctive is 
employed with reference to the Lord's coming : — Matt. xxv. 
31; Acts iii. 19, 20; Rom. xi. 25, 27 ; 1 Cor. xi.26; Col. iii. 
3, 4; 1 Thess. v. 10; 1 John iii. 2. 

No doubt there are passages which, on the contrary, seem 
to impart a large amount of confidence to the primitive hope 
that the Lord's coming again would be very early. Equally 
true, however, it is that there are grave* hints that a con- 
siderable delay would intervene. All that I pretend to say 
is this,— that when the complete body of evidence on the 
whole subject is being collated, the frequent use of a con- 
tingent mode of speech, whereby an almost ever present 
sense of the essential uncertainty of the time of the Second 
Advent is marked, is worthy of finding place in the elements 
which must enter into a sound judgment as to the general 
verdict required. 

I had already, in my Joyful Message, indicated my con- 
viction that the prophetic " Kingdom of the heavens " was, 
in an important sense, " put back " by the unbelief of the 
Jewish people. If, further, it could be seen that in Matt, 
xvi. 28, Mark ix. 1, and Luke ix. 27, the reference really is 
to the Transfiguration, — whereby the Kingdom did really 
come " in power " though not in breadth and permanency 
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(which has long been my own firm persuasion),* perhaps 
some valuable progress might be reported as having been 
made towards the comfortable assurance, that, with all the 
glow of the primitive hope, there was notwithstanding 
engrained in it an enduring element of truth and soberness. 

Joseph B. Rotherham. 

Note. — We have submitted Mr. Rotherham's letter to 
our correspondent " M. M.", who thus writes : — " I am 
very glad that my remarks have called forth Mr. Rother- 
ham's pleasant and satisfactory reply, although not the less 
sorry that in my communication to another I should in- 
advertently have omitted ' in nowise.' 

" The fact is, I ought to have called my friend's attention 
exclusively to the words ' whensoever they may see," which 
Mr. Rotherham has substituted in Matt. xvi. 28 for those of 
the A. V. ' till they see.' He has done so, if I understand 
him aright, because he wished to convey to the English 
reader, the thought that 'indeterminate contingency,' or 
some degree of uncertainty, is implied in the Greek. The 
same uncertainty he seems to say is found in Matt. x. 23, 
since, instead of the words of the A. V., ' till the Son of 
Man be come,' he translates, ' till whensoever the Son of 
Man may come.' 

" Having one purpose only in view, I do not feel it, as 
yet, necessary to trouble myself with anything beyond. If 
Mr. Rotherham's translation can in these instances be sus- 
tained, as I am inclined to think it may, one of the greatest 
difficulties in Scripture is rolled away. Other questions, 
whether relating to the Transfiguration, to distinctions in 
the use of ' will ' and ' shall,' or to the large and varied use 
of the subjunctive mood throughout the New Testament 
may, in this case, for the present at least, be left in 
abeyance." M. M. 

* A persuasion in which we quite participate ; for this, among other 
reasons, that only " some " of those present are spoken of, whereas had 
the possibility of the Lord's return been referred to, why should any 
have been excluded from the hope ? All those present might in that 
case have seen "the Son of Man coming in His kingdom." — Ed. ( O. H.' 
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THE HYMN OF THE LAST DAYS. 

Wilt Thou be long, Lord Jesus ? 

Two thousand silent years 
Have nearly closed upon us, 

Full-filled with blood and tears. 
We strain our aching eyelids 

To gaze into the night ; 
And yet no sign of advent, 

No dawning of the light. 

Wilt Thou be long, Lord Jesus ? 

The summers come and go — 
Days busy, nights of sorrow, 

Like rivers, on they flow. 
Sometimes, when suns are golden, 

We slack to watch and pray, 
But when the night falls round us, 

We weary for the day. 

Wilt Thou be long, Lord Jesus ? 

The " little while " so long ! 
The bitter flow of mourning, 

The cruel tide of wrong, 
Our sins and fierce temptations — 

All weigh our souls with care ; 
Wilt Thou be long in coming, 

And making all things fair ? 

Wilt Thou be long, Lord Jesus ? 

Master, we would see Thee ! 
The night is very stormy, 

And very weary we. 
We yearn to hear Thine accents — 

" Peace ! Fear not— it is I ;" 
We long to see Thee coming, 

Before we faint and die. 

Wilt Thou be long, Lord Jesus ? 

Thy home is very fair 
To hearts discouraged, spirits 

Just sinking in despair, 

z 
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Wilt Thou be long, Lord Jesus ? 

Our cry is faint, as we ; 
Our hopes are dim, as sight is, 

Our longing, agony. 

Lord, Thou art very patient, 

And all impatience we ; 
Lord, Thou art very loving, 

And cold our altars be ; 
Thou wilt not leave ungathered 

One for whom Thou hast died, — 
Can we not wait whilst Thou canst, 

While Thou dost wait beside ? 

Once more, as unto Peter, 

Upon the night of pain, 
In loving, patient accents, 

Thy dear voice falls again — 
" With Me not one hour watch ye ?" 

We trust — we may not see. 
We wake to watch and labour ; 

Only — we watch with Thee ! 

Emily S. Holt. 

[These beautiful lines having lately been published in a strangely 
mutilated form, are here given in their integrity. — Ed. * O. H.'] 



The Mysterious Woman. — Father Yves, of Brittany, 
being skilled in the language of the Saracens, was em- 
ployed as interpreter between St. Louis and the ambassa- 
dors from the King of Damascus. St. Louis was then in 
Acre, and the ambassadors had come there to treat with 
him. The prior, in passing from the King's lodgings and 
those of the ambassadors, was one day encountered in the 
street by a very aged woman, having in her right hand a pot of 
burning coals, and in her left a pitcher of water. " Woman," 
said Father Yves, " what art thou about to do with these 
live coals in thy hand ?" " To burn Paradise," answered 
she. " And what with the water ?" " To extinguish the 
flames of Hell." Father Yves asked her how she could 
talk so. Her reply was that " No person may do good in 
this world to obtain a reward in Paradise ; and none may 
refrain from sin for fear of the torments of hell ; but that we 
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may all do good out of pure love to God, our Creator and 
Supreme Good." Father Yves, astonished at the woman's 
wisdom, passed on without reply. It is easy to see that 
this apologue — for such we should rather take it to be, than 
an incident that really took place — must have been sug- 
gested by the misery and havoc then occasioned by the 
mutual endeavours of Christians and Mohammedans to win 
heaven, and escape the punishment of their sins in hell, by 
destroying one another as infidels and enemies to God. 
How admirable such sentiments in a dark and superstitious 
age ! How happy that native feeling should thus correct 
the errors of perverted reason ! — Stewart's Collections and 
Recollections. 
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The Coming of the Antichrist : showing from Holy Scripture 
the Marks of Identification by which He may be Recog- 
nised; and that the Second Personal Advent of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ is Nigh at Hand. London : 
S. W. Partridge. 

This pamphlet belongs to what has been called the 
Napoleonic School of Prophecy — a school which has, of 
late, helped almost as much as the Historico-Chronological 
School, represented by Dr. Cumming, to bring the whole 
subject of unfulfilled prophecy into disrepute with multi- 
tudes of sober-minded Christians. It is really humiliating 
to find one who appears to be an earnest and intelligent 
student of unfulfilled prophecy, writing thus in reference to 
the death of the late unfortunate Emperor of the French, 
Louis Napoleon: — "Just as the eyes of all Europe began to 
turn again in the direction of the exiled Emperor at Chisle- 
hurst, and prophetical students believed that they saw in 
the fall of the empire at Sedan the double fulfilment of the 
prophecy of the head mortally wounded, that was about to 
revive to the wonder of the world (Rev. xiii. 3), just at this 
time came the news of his death, on January 9th, 1873, 
suddenly, unexpectedly, and most mysteriously — (How so ?) 
— to the great astonishment and perplexity of all students 
of prophecy, who were expecting that he would soon return 
to his kingdom, and develop into the Antichrist, by making 
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the seven years' covenant with the Jews, as foretold in Dan. 
ix. 27. 

" Now, so far from believing that this event precludes the 
possibility of Napoleon III. being the Antichrist, it appears 
to the author to only identify him more closely than ever, 
and, in fact, to exclude beyond all doubt the possibility of 
any other Napoleon, or any other person but Napoleon III., 
becoming the Antichrist. 

" However improbable such a statement may appear, I 
am compelled to say, after a most careful and thorough 
review of the whole subject, that I cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that Napoleon III. can alone fulfil the 
prophecies relating to the Antichrist ; and that I firmly 
believe that he will very shortly reappear to make the seven 
years' covenant with the Jews, as foretold in Dan. xi. 27." 

Such a statement as this, we repeat, is humiliating. If 
writers on unfulfilled prophecy will indulge in such vagaries 
as these, can we wonder if we have to deplore prevailing 
unbelief in the Second Advent and its vitally connected 
truths ? 

Pulpit Earnestness ; or, the Ministry of Earnestness and 
Power the Great Want of the Sacred Desk. By Silas 
Henn. Fourth Edition, enlarged. London : Elliot 
Stock. 

Though there is in this little work somewhat more 
* magnifying ' of the ministerial office and the ' sacred desk ' 
than we can sympathise with, there is at the same time so 
much that is true and valuable, that we do not wonder at 
its having reached a fourth edition. Every young minister 
should read it. 

The Panorama of Prophecy ; or, The Visions of the Apoca- 
lypse a Popular Exposition. By Jesse Upton. Parts 
I. and II. London : W. Macintosh. 

We cannot conscientiously say much in favour of this 
work. It exhibits neither intellectual power nor spiritual 
insight. Our own experience with reference to the wond- 
rous book of the Revelation is this — We know now that we 
understand it far less than we thought we did twenty years 
ago. 
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THE LIMITATION OF THE NATURAL. 

The spiritual transcends the natural as the light of a 
lamp illuminates not only the room in which it is shining, 
but gleams forth through the uncurtained window into the 
darkness of the outer night ; a beacon to the belated and 
bewildered traveller, and a menace to the lurking robber 
who designs perchance to make him his prey. When the 
Apostle Paul, writing to the Corinthians, tells them : " It is 
written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him " (1 Cor. ii. 9) ; his words 
have been popularly interpreted as instituting a comparison 
between our present and our future knowledge, and hence 
have been held to imply that as yet neither have our eyes 
seen, nor our ears heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive the glory and blessedness hereafter to 
be realised and enjoyed by us as the heirs of God's heavenly 
kingdom. 

Now this is undoubtedly true ; but that it is not the truth 
here taught by the Apostle, is equally manifest from the 
words which immediately follow : "But God hath revealed 
them unto us by His Spirit, for the Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God." Here we perceive 
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that the very things unseen, unheard, inconceivable to the 
natural man, are nevertheless matters of distinct revelation 
to the spiritual man ; and that not by a revelation in God's 
Word alone, but also by His Spirit dwelling in us, as 
appears from the twelfth verse. For the natural, or, to 
speak scientifically, though barbarously, the soulish man of 
the Apostle, is quite a different person from the natural 
man of traditional theology. The latter is a person not 
merely in his normal, fallen condition as a descendant of 
the first Adam, but so depraved and blinded by sin, that he 
has lost at once all perception of, and all desire for spiritual 
things. This, again, is a solemn fact in human experience, 
but it is not the reality which the inspired writer would here 
unfold. 

Logicians tell us that we acquire knowledge either by 
sensation or reflection. But the spiritual knowledge here 
spoken of cannot be revealed to us by sensation, for * eye' 
hath not seen nor ear heard it ;' nor yet by reflection, for it 
* hath not entered into the heart of man ' to conceive. The 
natural man of Paul is in fact the man of five senses, in 
whom the latent spiritual element is unquickened and 
unawakened by the regenerating power of the Spirit of 
God, and who has neither vision nor aspiration beyond 
the limits of the visible and temporal. Something of the 
eternal power and godhead of the Creator he may indeed 
read in the book of Nature ; but very little, and that in 
blurred imperfect lettering, of His moral attributes; 
while of the deeper wisdom which concerns man's eternal, 
because spiritual relation to God, he knows and can 
know nothing. As regards the dark mystery of moral 
evil, or the; sweet glory of redeeming love, there is for him 
neither voice nor answer. It is not written in the starry 
vault overhead, or on the old grey rocks beneath, how man 
may escape the death which is the wages of sin, or win 
a place in the kingdom that God hath promised to them 
that love Him. On no high place of the earth does there 
rise an altar fire that may light the soul to its eternal goaL . 
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No blowing wind or shining river bears to us the tidings, 
or reveals the glories of the Unseen ; nor can any power of 
the world that now is confer that sealing of the promised 
Spirit, which is the earnest of our inheritance. 

" The things which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him," are, and can be known only by the spiritual man ; 
the man who, in addition to nature's five senses, has had 
also given to him the added sense of faith. Faith which, 
according to its inspired definition, is — " The confidence of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen." It is 
by faith alone, as by a ladder the foot of which rests on 
the Divine testimony, that man can rise above the ex- 
perience of sense ; thereby, if at all, he must transcend the 
limitation of the natural, and reach the loftier, wider, purer 
region of the spiritual. It is of prime importance to 
understand this. "The natural man receiveth not the 
tilings of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him ; neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned." The science of the senses may 
analyse the glowing atmosphere of the sun ; may read 
Pre- Adamite records as an open book; may be deeply 
versed in the philosophy of the human mind ; but unless 
its master spirits become little children in the school of 
Christ, their knowledge, boast of it as they may, is but 
that of the porch — the outer court — while their hand has 
never grasped the key which alone can admit them into 
the Holy of Holies. 

But faith — the spiritual sense — brings near the distant, 
unfathomable God, so that the brightness of the Father's 
face may shine upon us from the midst of Nature's 
darkness. For though " eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him ; " yet 
" God hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit, for the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God." 
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UNCONSCIOUS PROPHECIES. 

" The earnest expectation of the creature waUeth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God" — Rom. vra. 19. 

St. Paul, in these few words, tells us a glorious and 
inspiriting truth, to which the hearts of all at once respond. 
The word that he has chosen as expressive of this longing 
for something brighter and better than this world can give 
is aicoKapadocla, (lit. 'with out stretched neck'). It is as 
if all creation, here personified, were standing with out* 
stretched neck and looking with intense and passionate 
longing — how intense words cannot describe, — for the 
appearing or ' manifestation of the sons of God ;' because 
by a true and certain instinct it knows that when that takes 
place then will all creation be delivered from its present 
bondage. 

This passionate longing I regard as an unconscious pro- 
phecy that this will one day be realised, for I cannot believe 
that God has given so universal a feeling if it were never 
to be satisfied. All creation " groans and travails in pain," 
and must do so while it is in bondage, but this very groan- 
ing is, I think, a prophecy in itself that deliverance will 
one day come. Conybeare and Howson have an interesting 
note on the above passage : " St. Paul here suggests an 
argument which is as original as it is profound. The very 
struggles which all animated beings make against pain and 
death show that pain and death are not a part of the proper 
laws of their nature, but rather a bondage imposed upon 
them from without. Thus every groan and tear is an 
unconscious prophecy of liberation from the power of evil." 

And not only is this so, but also, I cannot but believe, 
that very many of the attempts to realise deliverance which 
have, as is necessarily the case, always ended here in dis- 
appointment, are in reality prophecies that this deliverance 
is attainable somehow and somewhere, and will be attained at 
last. Many of those schemes for reforming the world 
which appear so visionary, and which always and neces- 
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sarily result in failure, seem to me to havej nevertheless, 
contained germs of truth which, though not destined to 
take root and grow, yet have had sufficient vitality to show 
that they were not entirely earthly. The very misery pro- 
duced by attempts to anticipate the time of deliverance 
from literal or spiritual bondage all prove that deliverance 
is not impossible, and afford the strongest grounds for hope 
that in the fulness of time it will come. The struggles 
thus made at present are like the efforts of a blind man 
tossing to and fro in his endeavours to find the right path. 
There is no want of blind force to attain the victory ; what 
is really wanted is the Guide and Leader to direct that force 
aright. 

Much, very much of the misery of this world is caused, 
as has been noticed by various writers, by attempts to 
anticipate deliverance, and by men endeavouring to act the 
part of the Messiah. 

My purpose in this paper is to bring forward some 
instances illustrative of these remarks, and to attempt to 
show that many things which appear mad and wicked in 
themselves, are really based on truth. For instance : 
Almost all the great institutions of the world are shadows 
or images, — mocking images, it is true, yet still images, — 
of the true ; and are acquiesced in as answering or corre- 
sponding to some great needs of our nature, and they are 
only really successful whan they touch a chord to which 
real, true, and heaven-sent emotions of our souls vibrate. 
And first then ; I think that the great monarchies of the 
world, though doubtless originally, in a great measure, the 
result of the self-will of a few great men, yet were really 
attempts, rude and fruitless, to realise a great and in- 
destructible principle in our nature, viz. — that of bringing 
all men under one rule — into one fold. There is something 
singularly attractive to us in the spectacle of a vast and 
united government or nation, and we look upon the ruler of 
that nation with feelings akin to awe ; although we know 
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perfectly well that such a ruler is just like ourselves, as. 
weak, as helpless, as liable to disease and death as we are. 
Is it because we see, in such, an image of what man ought 
to be that we thus look upon it, or is it because we worship 
power under whatever shape it appears ? For my part, I 
think it is a combination of the two feelings, and that there 
is something in both which is true, though mixed, up with 
much of error. It is undoubtedly true that man was made 
for dominion and authority. He was made in the image of 
God, and must therefore have a portion also of the power 
of his Maker, and dominion over the works of God's hands. 
Ambition is, per se, neither a bad nor a dishonourable 
thing. It becomes so only when detached from its proper 
root, and directed towards merely earthly things. The 
ambition to attain a high place in the world to come, to be 
near the Saviour, and to reign with Him in His manifested 
kingdom, is a noble and praiseworthy ambition. On the 
other hand, when that ambition is directed to earthly things 
it must be unsatisfactory, and is always disappointing when 
it is attained, inasmuch as it is an attempt to obtain domi- 
nion unauthorised by the great Ruler and Fountain of all 
power ; and in any case, being merely earthly in its origin, 
it must partake of the unsatisfactory character of everything 
earthly, and be therefore more or less delusive. 

Now if this be so, what shall we say of that great spiritual 
Tyranny embodied in the Church of Rome, but that it, too, 
is a groping, — yes, much more than a groping, — I had 
almost said a grasping after that great and glorious power, 
* the Royal Priesthood.* It is an attempt to realise on earth, 
in its present state, ' the manifestation of the sons of God,' 
in their glory and their majesty. When the Pope placed 
his feet on the necks of kings, he believed he was fulfilling 
the prophecy : " Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder: 
the young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under 
feet. 1 ' When he sent his ambassadors to the kings of the 
earth, he said to these kings, " Touch not mine anointed, 
and do my prophets no harm." 
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All the attempts at real union between the Church and 
the State are based on the unquestionable truth that God's 
saints are both kings and priests as was Melchisedek, and 
had the world received and acknowledged the true Mel- 
chisedek, who shall say that a real vital union would not 
have been the result ? However that may be, we know for 
certain that the world did not receive Him, but on the con* 
trary, rejected and crucified Him, and that being the case 
the world must now wait as best it can till He shall come 
again. We may, if we please, indulge the fond anticipa- 
tion that as the world advances in knowledge the promises 
of God will be carried out. It is in vain, however, that we 
try to make any prophecy apply in its fulness to the present 
world. None of the great blessings promised can possibly 
be given except through and in connection with the great 
Captain of our salvation, and until He is revealed and 
comes to earth to reign there must be constant war and ; 
strife. 

Still, in spite of all the miseries caused by the attempt to 
place spiritual and temporal power in the hands of popes or 
vicars of Christ in this present state of things, it is impos- 
sible not to sympathise with the root thought of it all, viz., 
that all power will at length be given to the Royal Priest- 
hood. 

Again, " Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.' 1 These, at is 
well known, were the watchwords of the Revolutionists on 
the Continent, and it was by enforcing these that they 
hoped the evils that oppress the world would disappear. Of 
course they found out that they were as unsatisfactory as 
any other remedies to produce the desired results, and in 
numberless cases led to terrible misery. Yet with all their 
failures they were gropings* after a great and divine truth* 
viz., that in God's kingdom men would be much more like 
brothers to one another than they ever were in this world. 
The children of God, indeed, and they only, are free and 
enjoy a ' glorious liberty,' and they are all brethren in the 
noblest sense. Equal, indeed, they may not be, but the 
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very inequality is designed to produce greater happiness to 
all. " Whoever will be chief of all let him be servant of 
all/ 9 is the law of Christ's kingdom. 

Even the attempts of the Commune in Paris, hideous and 
fruitless as they were, and mad and foolish as were most of 
their doings, yet had in them an image of truth, ghastly 
and horrible as in their hands that image became, of 
the true communion and brotherhood of mankind. It 
almost seems as if the nations, tossing to and fro, and 
unable to attain peace and rest, were determined to scale 
heaven like the giants, and to ' take the kingdom of heaven 
by violence.' And surely it is very probable that this as 
yet unsatisfied longing, this restless dissatisfaction with the 
world as it now is, will one day lead to the setting up of an 
image of the true over all the earth, though that image will 
be no other than Antichrist. Yet even so it will be, with 
all its wickedness and horrors, an unconscious prophecy 
that the King of the World, — He who is to bear the glory 
and sit upon the throne ruling aright, — will one day come 
in deed and in truth. 

As has been well said, "the existence of the false implies 
also the existence of the true." The cry of the nations 
everywhere, and of all those who experience, as every 
thinking man must do, the futility of all panaceas and the 
disappointment of all their hopes for the regeneration of 
mankind, — is, ' Give us a good king and a good priest.' 
That this heaven-sent wish will one day be gratified every- 
thing seems to prove ; but it would also seem as if it were 
necessary for mankind first to experience how terrible a 
thing is a bad king and a bad priest. Scripture does cer- 
tainly seem to declare that at last some great incarnation 
of evil, professing to be both a king and a priest, will, bear 
rule over the world, and to this manifestation everything at 
present points. When this does take place, we may be 
equally sure that the true King and true Priest are not far 
off. One could almost hope that this incarnation of evil 
might speedily be manifested, because in spite of all the 
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horrors by which it will probably be accompanied it will 
be the certain prelude to the dawn. Evil, like every- 
thing else, must be allowed to come to a head before it is 
destroyed. 

The attempted realisation of the manifestation of the 
sons of God before the right time has certainly been a com- 
plete failure, and worse than a failure, but it still has had 
much of truth mixed up with falsehood. Roman Catholi- 
cism has been a mass of inextricably interwoven truth and 
falsehood, and has unquestionably paved the way for Anti- 
christ. But until that mass is disentangled, and the truth 
separated from the falsehood and withdrawn altogether 
from it, the manifestation of "the Lawless One" cannot 
take place. 

Finally. What are all the aspirations of our hearts for 
better things, the constant ceaseless longings for peace and 
happiness, the perpetual looking forward to something — 
yea, even the restlessness of our nature, — what are all 
these but unconscious prophecies of the high estate to 
which mankind, as a race, are destined ? Surely the exist- 
ence of Hope itself, one of the greatest gifts God can give 
to man, — that feeling which scarcely anything, or any mis- 
fortune whatever can entirely smother — is almost, if not 
quite, a proof that this present state is not our real or our 
true life. " If we hope for that which we see not, then do 
we with patience wait for it." 

Not in vain did the ancient mythology declare that after 
all the other gifts of the gods had departed, Hope alone 
remained ; for this ineradicable, this ever-returning and 
ever-rising feeling of our inmost nature is indeed God- 
given. In spite of repeated and continual disappointments, 
and though "we never are but always to be blest,'' we 
instinctively look forward to better things than we have as 
yet had. Nothing can prevent us from "listening with 
credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pursuing with eager- 
ness the phantoms of hope, and expecting that age will 
renew the promises of youth, and that the deficiencies of 
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to-day will be made up by to-morrow."* In vain are we 
told that it is impossible " to receive from the dregs of life 
what the first sprightly runnings failed to give ;" nothing 
can quench or entirely destroy 'our hope.' Surely it is 
true that " Hope, deceitful as it is, serves yet to lead us by 
a pleasant path to our journey's end." 

If this be so, what shall we say of the Christian's Hope 
but that without being deceitful it leads us by the " green 
pastures and still waters of comfort." If even the wisest 
of this world, as they find their desires unsatisfied, fling, as 
it were, their hopes beyond the grave, and expect to receive 
there a new and better existence, shall not we, as Christians, 
do the same ? 

I conclude, then, that these hopeless and continually 
defeated expectations are, when viewed aright, proofs, or at 
least that they raise strong expectations that in the fulness 
of time all our dearest and fondest hopes will be realised. 
Is it possible that God would have given us yearnings 
which are never to be satisfied ? If unsatisfied in this 
world, is it not most probable that they will be in the next 
stage of our existence ? 

When the real King of the world shall sit as a King and 
a great High Priest upon His throne, then shall the 
temporal and spiritual powers united in one Head be 
manifested to all the world. Then shall the true aristocracy 
of heaven, as Viceroys of the Kingdom, be not in name 
only, but in reality, guides, and instructors, and defenders 
of the weak and helpless ; for then, and not till then, will 
there be real Liberty and real Fraternity. Then, too, shall 
all these unsatisfied longings of our nature be realised. 
Then shall we find " a place fitted to our distinct character, 
a separate work fitted to develop that character into perfec- 
tion, and in the doing of which we shall have the continual 
delight of feeling that we are growing — a place not only 
for us but for all our peculiar powers. Feelings for which 
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we found no food here shall then be satisfied with work, 
and exercised by action into exquisite perfection. Faint 
possibilities of our nature which came and went before us 
here like swallows on the wing, shall then be grasped and 
made realities, . . . and binding all together, the Omnipre- 
sent Spirit of love, goodness, truth, and life, whom we calf 
God, and whom we know in Jesus Christ, shall abide in us 
and we in Him. For He is not a God of the dead but of 
the living, for all live unto Him."* The very thought of. 
such a state of things is so exactly in harmony with all our 
best aspirations, and of itself inspires such delight and 
happiness as to amount to an ' unconscious prophecy ' that: 
it will one day be the case. T. W. 
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EVANGELICAL 
THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Some Practical Lessons. 

The first lesson, I think, we may draw from the ex- 
periences of the past is, that if we would sustain our spiritual 
life, and escape the dangers which now threaten our Chris- 
tianity, attention must first of all be directed to the recog- 
nition and imitation of the unknown few who, mingling 
with us, are yet not of us ; who imconsciously live a higher 
life than we do ; who would only be pained and humbled 
if they were pointed out as being better Christians than 
others, but who nevertheless are so, and ought to be regarded 
as models of unworldliness. To honour and to follow the 
example of such, wherever we may find them, is our present 
duty, and one not to be set aside in favour of any attempt 
to maintain what we regard as orthodoxy. 

Yet true thought is by no means to be lightly esteemed. 
For " there is a seeming charity which misleads as to right 

* Sermons by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 
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and wrong in relation to truth and error," and it is quite 
possible in rebounding from the noise and bitterness of 
controversy to care too little about truth itself, and to have 
but a dim perception of its relation to righteousness. While, 
therefore, we should anxiously avoid the chief evils of 
theological strife — the imputation of bad motives to an 
opponent, which he may abhor; while we ought to en- 
deavour, in justice to him, to occupy, for a while at least, 
his standpoint, we must avoid the conclusion that belief 
is one thing and righteousness another — that true thought 
and right action have but little connection. Such is not 
the fact. The frequent supposition that it is so, can only 
arise from our neglecting to separate such parts of a man's 
creed as are spiritual realities to him from opinions and 
notions that are but intellectual speculations. 

" It is a question which I have often heard asked," says 
the late Mr. Erskine of Linlathen, " ' Do you think that 
the belief of such and such a doctrine, or of such and such 
a view of a doctrine, is essential to salvation ? * This ques- 
tion always seems to me to indicate a mistake in the mind 
of the asker, as to the nature of salvation. The heart 
which truly loves God as its highest good and its best 
portion, has got salvation ; for salvation is the love of the 
heart for God. Any belief which produces this love is con- 
sistent with salvation ; and any belief which does not and 
cannot produce this love, is inconsistent with salvation. 
But let no one mistake. It is quite possible to love a God 
who, after all, may not be the true God, but a mere idol 
of the imagination. 

" God has told us Himself, in His Word, what He is 
and what He has done, so that we may know Him and 
love Him in His true character. If we love God for some- 
thing that He is not, — as, for example, for a good- 
natured indifference whether His creatures are holy or 
not, — we do not love God, but a lie. A true knowledge 
of God is necessary to a true love of God, as it is only 
a true love of God which can produce conformity to 
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the true will of God in the heart of the creature. The 
evil, then, of taking up a wrong doctrine, or a wrong 
view of a doctrine, does not lie in this that God punishes 
a man for not believing one thing more than another ; but 
in this, that it interferes with the great purpose of religion, 
viz., that the love of God and the Christ of God may abide 
in the heart of man, conforming his mind and will to the 
mind and will of God. And it is through the Bible read 
in the spirit of prayer that He chiefly communicates this 
knowledge. * Thy Word is truth. 9 " 

These remarks may apply, in degree, to the many Chris- 
tians who do not hold that particular view of truth which 
it is the object of ' Our Hope 'to advocate. Many of them 
say, " What can it matter whether I hold that Christ may, 
when least expected, return to earth and take us to Him- 
self, or whether I am content with the certainty that one 
day I shall die and go to Him. Is this view of yours 
important to salvation ?" The reply in such a case might 
well be, — Belief in the return of Christ is highly favourable 
to that love of God as He is revealed to us in Scripture 
which is salvation. It is better fitted to elevate our minds, 
to purify our hearts, and to fill us with Christian gladness 
than any thoughts on death and the grave can possibly be. 
I may speak, and truly, of going to Christ when I die, but 
very little indeed is revealed regarding that unseen state 
in which the believer waits still for the coming of the Lord, 
for the resurrection of the dead, and for [the establishment 
of the everlasting Kingdom. To be enabled to look forward 
day by day to the Second Advent of the Redeemer is a far 
better and brighter thing, and because it is so it is the only 
view presented to us in Scripture on which we are bidden 
to dwell continually. 

That, says Chillingworth, " may be fundamental and 
necessary to me which to another is not so." The ques- 
tion how far a particular view of truth may be essential, 
is one of privilege and of opportunity, as the case of Cor- 
nelius shows. In his Gentilism he was accepted for his 
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present state ; yet if he had continued [in it and refused' 
to believe in Christ after a sufficient revelation of God's 
will to have him believe had been made, he that was 
accepted before would not have continued accepted. 

Now that which is true of men who refuse to examine 
any form of teaching to which they have been unaccustomed, 
however much it may be in advance, is true also of those 
who are perpetually adding to old truths inferences either 
of their own or of favourite theologians, which they insist 
are as essential as the revealed facts on which they are 
based. Our modern Evangelical school is a case in point. 
This party, for it has become one, is now running to seed 
$nd losing its hold alike on the cultured few and on the 
crowd of intelligent artizans, chiefly because it has, while 
decaying in spiritual power, occupied itself with plans of 
redemption, shown to be so correct, whether viewed com- 
mercially or judicially, that their very perfection has sug- 
gested doubts as to their accuracy. Dogmatic teaching 
of this character, when it goes beyond Scripture, as much 
of our modern Puritan theology assuredly does, however 
harmless it may be to the many who never think, or to 
those who, absorbed in higher considerations, are practically 
manifesting the Divine life, is highly injurious to men 
whose minds have been quickened by discussion, but not 
softened by grace. So great is the mistake of those who 
imagine that the reiterated presentation of Evangelical 
theology is sure to produce fulness of spiritual life. 

A second lesson, therefore, that may be gathered from 
the past is, the importance of re-examining from time to 
time, in the light of Scripture, our old beliefs, with a view 
to eliminate from them whatever is exaggerated, what- 
ever human philosophy has encrusted them with, whatever 
is out of harmony with the general tone and spirit of the 
Word of God. Had the Puritans, during the Restoration 
of the Stuarts, done this openly and boldly, but with 
reverence, then faith in truth, instead of being weakened, 
as it came to be, by vague and unexamined doubts, would 
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bave been strengthened in love and qualified to encounter 
the subtle forms of error by which they were surrounded. 

I have already pointed out one or two blots in the Evan-» 
gelical theology, and other defects might be named, the; 
removal of which would have tended very greatly to the; 
preservation of * the Faith.' Who can say what an amount 
of good might have been secured, and what an amount of 
evil prevented had the men who lived in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century disowned the prevailing reduc- 
tion of some of the most important precepts in the Sermon 
on the Mount in order to meet what was imagined to be 
a present necessity; had they recognised the distinction, 
which is always assumed in Scripture, between the obli- 
gations of a redeemed man who is not his own, but ' bought 
with a price,' and those of nations and governments as 
such; had they been careful to separate the doctrine of; 
Eternal Reprobation from that of Election ; had they re-, 
jected the strange notion that one chief element in the 
happiness of the redeemed in heaven would consist in 
gazing through eternity on the agonies of the lost — a belief 
to which prominence is given in the otherwise admirable 
treatise of Richard Baxter on The Saint's Rest ; had they 
warned men of the tendency to regard " imputed righteous- 
ness " as something different and therefore separable from 
that inherent righteousness which is created and sustained • 
by faith in Christ ; had they looked upon the Atonement as 
efficacious not only for the elect, but for all men ; had they 
viewed that great sacrifice as something higher than the 
mere payment in blood and suffering for human sin ; had. 
they avoided that foolish talking about the uselessness 
of reason in religion to which they were so prone, and; 
remembered that one of the most distinctive characteristics : 
of Christianity, as distinguished from all false religions, is 
the boldness with which it appeals to right reason, and the 
fearlessness of its demands in that Court for a verdict in 
its favour. 

That most of these blots Jhave been, more or kss, removed* 
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from the Evangelical theology of our own day is certain. 
But it has been done only by destroying the logical con- 
sistency of the system, and consequently by weakening the 
entire superstructure, which now, like an arch that the key- 
stone has been withdrawn from, hangs together only so 
long as it is not called upon to bear any great weight. 
Unless this perilous state of things is speedily remedied 
by the readjustment of what remains, the fall of the whole 
fabric becomes simply a question of time. How this may 
best be accomplished others must decide; but one thing 
is certain, viz., that if such readjustment is to be of any 
use it must be open and avowed, and clearly taught by the 
ministers of religion both from the pulpit and through the 
press. 

And this brings us to the third and last lesson we have 
to learn, but which I now find must be reserved for a con- 
cluding chapter. % Henry Dunn. 
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ARTICLE II. 
CAUSES. 

Having in our former paper glanced at Facts and Results, 
we proceed to ask, — What are the Causes of this neglect ? 
How comes it to pass that portions of Revealed Truth should 
be so generally passed by ? This question admits of reply. 
Some, at least, of the causes are very apparent, and can 
be easily pointed out. 

One is found in the dependence of the Church for its 
doctrinal knowledge upon its professional teachers. The 
mass of Christians are sermon-hearers rather than Scrip- 
ture -searchers. Accepting as their teachers men who have 
received some preparatory training, and been duly " called 
and ordained," they seem to imagine themselves released 
from the necessity and responsibility of exercising their 
own minds in the study of the Word. The minister, 
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instead of being regarded as a guide and helper in the 
search after truth, is looked to as a master whose utter- 
ances are authoritative and sufficient. The fact cannot be 
denied — the faith of the people is, too commonly, pinned 
to the sleeve of the priest. The Church learns from man 
rather than from God. While heed, often earnest heed, is 
given to the human preacher, the book of Divine truth 
itself receives comparatively little thoughtful and intelligent 
attention. 

Now, if ministers were infallible, this might do ; or if 
they were so trained and circumstanced that we could 
regard them as being simply real and earnest students of 
Scripture, and fearless and unfettered teachers of its 
contents, the evil would not be so great. But it is not so. 

Their training is unfavourable. The strongly conflicting 
opinions of preachers would indicate that in their theo- 
logical studies, their minds had been most diversely 
biassed ; and that their views of doctrine, far from being 
obtained from one common source, had been drawn from 
many and widely opposite quarters. It is impossible to 
imagine that they have all sat at the feet of the One 
Great Teacher, and learned of Him, and Him only. We 
are forced to the conclusion that they have been more or 
less the disciples of other masters. 

This conclusion is right. The acknowledged teachers of 
the Church are commonly trained in some particular school 
of theology. The youthful mind is not engaged in the 
pure and simple investigation of God's own Word, but is 
drilled in the study of some humanly contrived scheme of 
divinity. It is so with the ministers of the State 
Church. Dr. Ellicott, speaking of the doctrinal education 
of the clergy, has said in a tone of regret, — " The whole 
knowledge of our younger men in all that may be included 
in the term Doctrinal Theology is, we commonly find, 
solely derived from the study — often owned to be irksome 
— of one or other of our current treatises on the Articles 
of our Church." Similar practices prevail among Method- 

B B 
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ists and Nonconformists. Young men preparing for the 
ministry are indoctrinated exclusively with the tenets of the 
theological writers or divinity lecturers of the denomination 
to which they belong. 9 

These (acts fully justify the late Dr. Whately when he 
so boldly writes : — " In fact, the real students of Scripture, 
properly so called, are, I fear, fewer than is commonly 
supposed. The theological student is often a student 
chiefly of some human system of divinity, fortified by 
references to Scripture, introduced from time to time as 
there is occasion. He proceeds— often unconsciously— 
by setting himself to ascertain, not what is the information 
or instruction to be derived from a certain narrative or 
discourse of one of the sacred writers, but what aid can be 
derived from them towards establishing or refuting this or 
that point of dogmatic theology. Such a mode of study 
surely ought, at least, not to be exclusively pursued. At 
any rate, it cannot properly be called a study of Scripture" 

Thus indoctrinated and warped, it would be difficult for 
the student, even if his after-position were one of entire 
freedom, to give his mind to the independent and fearless 
investigation of the Scriptures. His principles of interpre- 
tation are fixed, his stand-point is taken, his modes of 
thought are formed ; and it may require the experience of 
years, and influences of mighty power, to free him from 
dogmas and prejudices received in the training of his 
young and impressible faculties. 

But his after-position is not one of freedom. The cir- 
cumstances of preachers are unfavourable. The student 

* My remarks must not be understood as implying approval of 
any system of training youths for the ministry. It surely admits of 
question whether it is wise to take an inexperienced and unestablished 
young convert, and by subjecting him to a certain course of education, 
commit him to what is called "the work of the ministry.' 1 Many 
constantly occurring facts, too, lead us to doubt the wisdom of setting 
young men, whatever their previous training, to be the sole teachers of 
assemblies in which may be men of far larger experience, knowledge, 
and gifts than themselves. 
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becomes the minister of some church holding similar 
theological ideas to his own, and desiring to be built up 
and fortified in their own peculiar views. Whatever 
modes of presenting and illustrating his opinions he may 
employ, his opinions must, in the main, agree with the 
received doctrines of his people. He may adopt his own 
style of oratory, but in his doctrinal teaching, must keep in 
the denominational ruts. In some denominations he is 
bound by solemn vows to do so ; in others there is a tacit 
understanding that he is to do so, and he would peril his 
position and his bread by not doing so. A regard for his 
pledged word, a sense of honour, consideration for his 
status and pecuniary interests, singly or combined, influ- 
ence him to keep in the beaten track. Thus he is dis- 
couraged in his researches after truth, and tempted to keep 
silence if any truth opposed to the approved theology 
should be revealed to his mind. John Foster says that he 
knew many ministers who doubted the truth of the com- 
monly taught dogma of eternal torments, but who went on 
ministering as though no such doubts existed in their 
minds. 

It has been asserted, and that without contradiction, that 
many cases of a similar character exist now. It is said 
that " it is now commonly supposed that ministers of the 
Gospel not unfrequently keep bach their deepest and truest 
thoughts ; partly because they frequently relate to matters 
the very mention of which excites strong prejudice ; partly 
because peace and quietness, even in error, are generally 
regarded as more to be desired than truth and conflict ; 
and partly because the existence of any important element in 
the Bible which has not yet been developed in the schools is 
generally disbelieved." Another writer speaks of our " pro- 
fessed theologians, whose business it is to study and preach 
about the Bible," as " jealous upholders of the traditional, 1 ' 
who, by education, as well as disposition and self-interest, 
combined with higher motives, are timid in relation to 
inquiry. 

b b 2 
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In many other respects the position of the professional 
minister is unfavourable to full and calm inquiry after 
truth, and more thoughtful and unreserved teaching. His 
incessant public ministrations must necessarily interfere 
with his calm and thorough investigation of any doubtful 
subject which may excite his attention. Whatever his 
state of mind, however excited, however perplexed, how- 
ever occupied with inquiries, or however harassed by 
doubts, he must go on ministering for the instruction and 
consolation of others; feeling, perhaps, that he must not 
only conceal the true state of his own mind, but affect 
a confidence and peace to which he is a stranger. Circum- 
stances occur which awaken the attention of a clergyman 
to some of the formulas of his Church. What he may 
regard as light from the Word of God shines into his 
mind and gives him some fresh views of matters on which 
he imagined his knowledge was clear and his opinions fully 
settled. Inquiries are commenced which fill him with 
doubt as to the truth of the doctrines he is teaching, or the 
scripturalness of some of the practices he is required to 
observe. His old trains of thought are broken up ; the 
axe of truth is laid to the roots of opinions which have 
entwined themselves with all his powers of intellect and 
heart. Anxiety, conflict, distress, such as must be ex- 
perienced to be understood, fill his soul. But through it 
all he must go on ministering; teaching with a doubting 
mind — practising with a troubled conscience. The Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Independent, and, in fact, every sectarian 
minister, is exposed to similar experiences. 

It cannot be questioned that the mixed character of con- 
gregations unfavourably affects the true and thoughtful 
minister's teaching. Sunday after Sunday he finds him- 
self in the midst, not of an assembly of worshipping 
believers, prepared by their intelligent reception of some 
truths to be taught ' the way of God more perfectly,' but in 
a company containing some who are ignorant of the first 
principles of the Gospel, others who are rejecting it as 
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a cunningly devised fable, and many whose lives, whatever 
may be their knowledge, plainly prove that they have no 
sympathy with teaching which aims to lead the soul to 
truth and holiness. There are inquiries which, in such 
circumstances it might be unwise to pursue ; and truths 
which in their fulness and glory it would seem like 
irreverence to discuss. Are there not times, too, when the 
teacher, having his own soul stirred and sanctified by the 
discovery of some truth hitherto unknown to him, feels 
a holy desire to communicate his newly acquired know- 
ledge to his fellow believers ? But are there not instances 
in which he thinks of ' the mixed multitude ' he will have 
to address ? Does he not feel that to present these treasures 
of God's Word before the sceptical, the careless, the worldly, 
would be like ' casting pearls before swine ? ' 

If he could gather together the spiritually-minded and 
truth-seeking — those who would sympathise with him in 
his search after knowledge, and prayerfully accompany him 
in his investigations — with what pleasure, fulness, and 
power would he be prepared to teach. Did not our Lord 
Himself feel the necessity for this, and did He not often 
separate the disciples from the multitude that He might 
more fully teach them those doctrines which they had ' ears 
to hear/ but which the bread-seeking sight-craving throng 
had not ? 

Having no such opportunities, and obliged by present 
usages and customs to minister before children who need 
milk, worldly pleasure-seekers craving excitement in the 
church as well as in the theatre ; sermon-lovers, preferring 
rhetoric to instruction, and hating exposition ; and preju- 
diced hearers clinging to some favourite dogma and im- 
patient of anything that, ' disturbing their religious opinions/ 
calls them to ' prove all things ; ' can it surprise us if 
ministers not only leave untaught, but unstudied, some 
portions of Revealed Truth which, under more favourable 
conditions, they would both investigate and expound ? 

In these facts pertaining to the ministry we find much 
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explanation of that neglect of Scripture by the Church, 
which we have seen so sadly prevails. 

To other causes, chiefly operating among the people, we 
can only briefly refer : — 

1. The large amount of time and energy necessarily or 
unnecessarily expended in business pursuits. Opportunity 
and ability for Scriptural inquiry being thus reduced to 
a minimum, Christians feel themselves obliged to be 
content with superficial reading, and so confine their 
attention to the narrow circle of truth in which their minds 
have been accustomed to move. 

2. The lack of interest. It cannot be questioned that in 
many instances the daily newspaper appears to excite more 
interest than the Word of the living God, and that ques- 
tions of politics and science often seem to absorb the 
thoughts of professing Christians far more than the wonders 
of revelation. 

3. Fear of being " carried about with divers and strange 
doctrines" This fear, salutary in itself, is often most un- 
warrantably indulged. 

4. Unwillingness to arrive at conclusions and adopt 
opinions which might prove unpopular. The frown of the 
world is unduly feared, the sympathy of friends is unduly 
valued. 

5. Fear, often undefined and unacknowledged, that in- 
creased light and knowledge will bring increased responsi- 
bility. 

6. The hopelessness of obtaining more light. Have not 
wise and holy men long and earnestly searched the sacred 
oracles, and have they not discovered and brought to view 
all their teachings? Why, then, need we look further, 
seeing that it is vain to expect fuller or clearer light, 
especially on subjects which the Church so commonly 
believes to be either fully known or wrapped up in impene- 
trable mystery. Thus not a few reason. 

Cirencester. Joseph Stratford. 
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THE CHARIOT OF THE KING. 

A GLORIOUS HOPE UNVEILED. 
" The coming of the Lord draweth nigh." — James v. 8. 

Among the many beautiful and striking similes employed 
by the Holy Spirit to illustrate the connection in which the 
Church stands to Christ, and Christ to the Church, — one 
of great glory in its poetic imagery has been lost, or at 
least veiled and obscured, to the readers of our English 
Bible, by an error of the translators. 

It is one of the unique characteristics of the Book that 
hath no fellow, that it partakes infinitely of the unfathom- 
able heights and depths of its Divine Author. As in His 
wonderful Book of Nature, every new ray of sunshine 
brings new beauties to light; so, in His infinitely more 
glorious Book of Revelation, new glories are eternally 
unfolding beneath the all-revealing rays of "the Sun of 
Righteousness," whose beams pervade its depths as truly 
as they more manifestly illumine its heights and plains. 

" It will be one of the glories of heaven," said or wrote 
the sainted Martyn, "that we shall better be able to 
explore the mysteries of that Blessed Book." 

Very beautiful are the similes sketched by the finger of 
God to initiate us into the mysteries of Redeeming Love 
Let us briefly revert to a few of them. 

Christ is the Ark, — the Redeemed are the saved family, 
borne aloft upon the waters of an all-destroying flood. 

Christ is the Paschal Lamb, — the Redeemed are " the 
Israel of God " in the blood-sprinkled houses, in view of 
which the Destroying Angel sheathes his deadly sword. 

Christ is the Refuge City, — the Redeemed within its 
walls bid calm defiance to the hurrying footsteps of the 
Avenger. 

Christ is the Vine, — the Redeemed are the branches. 

Christ is the Head, — the Redeemed are the members — 
" the body of Christ." 
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Christ is the Bridegroom, — the Redeemed Church is 
His Bride. In all these, it will be seen, the Redeemed are 
metaphorically represented as being, to use the language of 
an Apostle, " in Christ," as contrasted with the world of 
the ungodly who are out of — i.e., "without Christ."* 
But if we, as believers, are said to be " in Christ," so close 
s our union, — constituting Oneness, — that He is also said 
to be in us. Oh ! marvellous condescension ! We are the 
Temple which He deigns to inhabit, — "the glory of 
Christ ! " those in whom [He shall be admired — the mirror 
of the perfections of the Perfect One ! 

Could we raise our hearts to the dazzling heights of so 
wondrous a revelation ; how would it elevate us above all 
the paltry ambition of time, and fill us with one all- 
engrossing aim, — to walk worthy of our high calling in 
Christ Jesus ! He is the King, and will soon appear as 
such. But He would be uncrowned if His Redeemed were 
wanting, for they shall be the jewels in His crown (Isa. 
lxii. 3; Zech. ix. 16; Rev. xix. 12). 

All these precious truths are clearly developed in our 
beloved English Bible. But there is one image specially 
designed by the Lord for His saints, which, as has been 
said, is partially lost or obscured to us by an error of the 
translators; only partially, however, for numerous other 
passages are of similar, or almost equally glorious import. 
I allude to the verse in the 68th Psalm, which runs thus in 
our English version : " The chariots of God are twenty 
thousand, even thousands of angels : the Lord is among 
them, as in Sinai, in the holy place." 

Now the correct reading of this passage, both in the 
Hebrew and in the Septuagint, is as follows: — "The 
chariot of God (observe, the singular — not the plural) 
is twenty thousand, even thousands of His saints : the Lord 
is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place." 

* See Eph. ii. 12, 13, where the whole human family are classified 
under two heads, as being ** in Christ " or out of— that is " without 
Christ. 11 
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So we shall form the chariot of our beloved Lord ! When 
He comes — as soon He will come — " in power and great 
glory, in the clouds of heaven," He will come, borne 
along, as it were (how majestic the idea !), by thousands 
of His saints, — the multitude of the redeemed whom no 
man can number ! 

Other passages of Scripture abundantly verify this 
beautiful image, — nay, it has even been thought to supply 
the missing prophecy of Enoch, with which the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel was doubtless familiar; and to which 
allusion is made in the Epistle of Jude : " Behold, the 
Lord cometh with ten thousand of His saints,' 1 &c. 
(verse 14 ; see also Zech. xiv. 5, last clause). Paul, also, 
seems to have had a similar vision present to the eye of 
faith when he wrote to the Colossian Christians, whose 
lives were hid with Christ in God : " When Christ, who is 
our life, shall appear, (literally, shine out — in lustrous 
visible manifestation — such, so glorious and far-reaching, 
that "every eye shall see Him"); then shall we also 
appear {shine forth) with Him in glory" (Col. iii. 3). 

No longer the sin-bearer — the despised Galilean ; His 
redeemed no longer " a feeble folk," " an afflicted and poor 
people," "a little flock;" He shall then "come to be 
glorified in His saints, and to be admired in all them that 
believe ; " come, borne along in a triumphal chariot of 
redeemed millions clad in white; perfect through His 
comeliness which is put upon them, and perfectly happy 
in His love and presence. Oh ! glorious prospect ! whose 
earnest is the indwelling of Christ here and now in our 
hearts by the Spirit (Col. i. 27). Caught up to our Beloved 
ere the " great tribulation," which shall " try all them that 
dwell on the face of all the earth," — we shall appear with 
Him in glory, as did Moses and Elias on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. Then, when time shall be no longer, 
and the face of this fire-refined earth hath been renewed, 
we shall share the glories of His eternal kingdom, with 
Himself in our midst, — our Husband, our Beloved, our 
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All, — through the countless ages of eternal years (Rev. 
xxL, xxii.). And then, as now, only with an infinitely 
more rapturous melody, the joy-hells of our hearts shall 
peal forth in retrospective gratitude the song of praise : — 
" Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in His own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God, even His Father: to Him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever." 

" * Come, Lord Jesus, come qnicldy ! ' 
Why tarry the wheels of Thy chariot?" 

J- E. J. 
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"TASTING OF DEATH," <&«. 

To the Editor of ' Our Hope.' 

Dear Sir, — The May number of ' Our Hope " has sug- 
gested to my mind two subjects, as being worthy of enlarged 
treatment at the hands of some of the esteemed writers of 
your Magazine. 

The one is suggested by the paper entitled " Scripture 
and the Second Advent," by " M. M." Being altogether 
ignorant of Greek, I am, of course, incompetent to enter 
into the merits or demerits of the critical question raised 
between him and Mr. Rotherham ; but I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to say, in passing, that if the amended translation 
of * may ' for * shall ' were allowable, it would not afford me 
that satisfaction with regard to the passages in question 
which it does to " M. M." 

But the point to which I wish to draw attention is the 
sense in which Christ intended His strong assertion, as 
contained in Matt. xvi. 28 ; Mark ix. 1 ; and Luke ix. 27, to 
be understood — i.e., whether as a privilege promised to 
some, or a woe pronounced on others. I had always read 
it in the former sense, — possibly because preachers and 
commentators have always explained it thus, — nor was it 
until I chanced to come across, in a volume of sermons by 
the late Bishop Horsley, one on Matt. xvi. 28, that I 
imagined any other view was entertained, much less 
admissible. He first of all adduces reasons why the sen- 
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tence " the Son of Man coming in His Kingdom " must be 
understood to refer to "the last coming to the general 
judgment," and not either to ' the transfiguration/ or 'the 
day of Pentecost, 1 or 'the destruction of Jerusalem/ He 
then gives his reasons for believing the words to contain a 
solemn menace or threat which would most certainly be 
carried out on some even of those who were then standing 
by. He contends — and very properly too — that the words 
must be understood in the light of their immediate context, 
which relates to " Christ's impending sufferings, and which 
gave occasion to a seasonable lecture upon the necessity of 
self-denial as the means appointed by Providence for the 
attainment of future happiness and glory." 

He lays great stress on the word " taste," and says — " Mark 
His (Christ's) words : ' There be some standing here who 
shall not taste of death/ He says not, 'Who shall not 
die/ but 'who shall not taste of death.' Not to taste of 
death is not to feel the pains of it, not to taste its bitter- 
ness. In this sense was the same expression used by our 
Lord upon other occasions, as was, indeed, the more simple 
expression of not dying. ' If a man keep my sayings, he 
shall never taste of death/ " 

Now can it be said of Christians, and especially of apos- 
tolic Christians, that they did not know what it was to taste 
of that death which is coming to us as the sons of Adam ? 
Nay, was it not the daily experience of every one of them 
that, because of what they had to endure for the name of 
Christ, they died daily ? 

Christ, whose soul was exceeding sorrowful even unto 
death, and who ' tasted death, death for every man/ was 
very particular to impress on the minds of His disciples 
that they, too, must drink their share of the same cup, and 
be baptised with the same baptism wherewith He was 
baptised. The present position of all ' who will live godly 
in Christ Jesus' is, and ever has been, one of weeping and 
lamentation, just as Christ said it should be. The words 
could not, then, have been intended as an encouraging 
promise to excite the holy ambition of His disciples, inas- 
much as their whole after experience was entirely different 
from what the hope of such a privilege would have led them 
to expect. 

But if we understand Christ to have meant by the ' some 
standing there' the presumptuously wicked, and 'the 
tasting of death ' to relate to the ' second death ' to be 
inflicted on some when He comes to judgment, then will it 
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be found to agree with those Scriptures which speak of the 
present comparative exemption of the wicked from any 
such bitter experience as falls to the lot of the children of 
God ; and of others that speak of future ignominy, rage, 
and woe, when they find themselves excluded from all share 
in the glory of Christ's kingdom. The coming of the Son 
of Man in His kingdom will be the death knell of all such. 
And if they never tasted death in the days of their flesh, 
they will then experience it in the intensest degree. Then 
will be seen the force of Christ's words : " He that will 
save his life shall lose it." 

Now, sir, if this be a tenable and correct view of the 
matter, — bearing in mind the verses immediately preceding 
— and it certainly recommends itself to my own mind as 
worthy of adoption ; then two out of the three texts that 
have confounded others besides " M. M." are cleared out 
of the way, and there is no longer any necessity for resort- 
ing to a doubtful " indeterminate may." 

The other subject relates to the Antichrist, and was sug- 
gested to my mind by the extract bearing that title. The 
writer, in quoting the Apostle's language, " so that he as 
God sitteth in the temple of God, showing Himself that He 
is God ;" assumes that by the ( temple ' is meant a material 
building that is yet to be erected in Jerusalem, and thinks 
to have confirmed it by a quotation from the Apocalypse. 
This is not the first time that I have heard much made of 
this portion of Scripture by those who, denying the appli- 
cability of the term Antichrist to the Pope, contend that he 
is yet in the future. I write not to advocate an opposite 
view, although I think it would be wise to ask whether, 
even though the Papacy has not hitherto answered to the 
description, the dogma of Infallibility has not paved the 
way for his appearance, and whether, indeed, he will not 
rear his system on the ruins of the Papacy ? 

But the point with which I am at present concerned is, 
whether there is any authority for understanding by the 
Temple of God a material building of any description, 
much less a rebuilt temple at Jerusalem. Whether, even 
supposing that the Jews do arise and build a place for the 
professed worship of Jehovah on the site of the original 
temple, it would be any more Scripturally entitled to the 
appellation of the « Temple of God,' than any existing 
building, from the meanest conventicle to St. Peter's at 
Rome. We may, if we will, call these buildings what we 
please, — temples, tabernacles, sanctuaries, or houses of 
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God, — but because men have foolishly done so it does not 
therefore follow that the inspired penman would or did use 
them in any such sense. What, then, does the apostle 
mean by the phrase, " the temple of God " in 2 Thess. ii. 4, 
and in other places ? So far as I can discover, he never 
uses it with reference to any material building whatever ; 
no, not even of that temple the pavement of which was 
trodden by Him who was greater than the temple. I find 
that the same apostle — and with him only need I concern 
myself — uses the same, or corresponding terms, in the 
following places: 1 Cor. iii, 16, 17; vi. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 16; 
Eph. ii. 21, 22; Heb. iii. 6; x. 21 ; 1 Tim. iii. 15. All of 
which apply to individual saints as temples of the Holy 
Ghost, or to saints in the aggregate who constitute the 
Church of God. 

I will simply say concerning the quotation from Rev. xi. 
1, which, according to the writer, distinctly shows that the 
Apostle meant by the phrase, 'the temple of God/ the 
' rebuilt temple at Jerusalem,' that in the 19th verse of that 
same nth chapter of Revelation we read, " And the temple 
of God was opened in heaven." Assuming that the temple 
referred to is one and the same, it will be seen that we are 
not left in any doubt as to its locality, and certainly I much 
prefer the authority of the writer of the Apocalypse to that 
of anyone else. In asking, then, what authority is sup- 
posed to warrant the application of the phrase " the temple 
of God" to a yet future material building in Jerusalem, I 
would further ask, or rather suggest, whether, when we 
read of the Man of Sin, that " He sitteth in the temple 
of God, showing Himself that He is God," it may not 
signify the Diotrephes spirit — loving to have the pre- 
eminences in the Church of God — when it shall have come 
to the full ? And surely it has nearly, if not quite, reached 
its utmost limit in the Infallibility dogma recently promul- 
gated by the Papacy; the only thing required to make 
it a power amongst the nations is that it shall be assumed 
by a successor of the present Pope more equal than he to 
the occasion in energy, ambition, daring, and pride. 

The question of the Antichrist, or Man of Sin, is one 
of practical moment, and if our conception of him and of 
the time of his manifestation are based chiefly on the 
passage in 2 Thess. ii. 4, and if our view of that passage 
should after all prove to be erroneous, two serious evils 
will be the result. In that case we shall fail to recognise 
him when he appears ; and, what is still more serious, his 
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claims may be clothed in such an insidious form that we 
also — despite our present desire to the contrary — may be 
seduced to worship him. Of this, at any rate, I feel sure, 
that Antichrist in an incipient form is with us to-day, and 
indeed began to manifest itself in Apostolic days. 

Thomas Howe. 
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BEHIND THE VEIL. 

Attempts to lift the veil, which hides from us the future 
and the other world, are not peculiar to any age or religion. 
They belong to human nature. It is inevitable that man 
should have a passionate craving to know something of 
that which is in store for him hereafter, of that which lies 
on the other side of the grave. This innate and reasonable 
longing is legitimately gratified by revelation. But there 
is a similar longing which is not reasonable, but is bred of 
curiosity, and the love of what is marvellous and sensa- 
tional. It is this morbid craving, never absent from human 
character in the aggregate at any period of its history, 
which has produced endless pretensions to the prophetic 
gift, and to the power of communication with the unseen 
world. It is the Nemesis which, by a natural reaction, 
comes upon those nations or individuals who have from 
the first rejected, or have afterwards discarded, the legi- 
timate means of gratifying this innate longing. 

It is in vain to say, be content with the present. Man 
needs something to believe as well as something to see ; 
and, in proportion as faith in an imperfect but sufficient 
revelation of the future is refused admittance, or allowed to 
fade away, the ground is clear for a substitute, however 
miserable. Man is never content with merely forsaking 
the fountain of living waters : he ever goes on to hew 
himself out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water. Israel, having cast off Jehovah and slain the pro- 
phets, took to idols, soothsayers, and necromancers. Greece 
and Rome, having learned from Epicurus to banish the 
gods, and from Lucian to laugh at them, became the eager 
dupes of the miracle-monger, the augur, and the astrologer. 
Julian discarded Christianity, and believed in magic. The 
freethinkers of the French Revolution, who followed in his 
footsteps, rejected the Prophets and Apostles as liars and 
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fools, and accepted without question the impostures of 
Cagliostra and the Rosicrucians. Nor can our own age 
afford to throw stones. While our criticism is far too 
rigorous and searching to leave a vestige of revelation un- 
demolished, we swallow with gaping mouth the spiritual 
communications of " Mr. Sludge the medium." — Rev. 
Alfred Plummer, Introduction to Dollinger's Prophecies and 
the Prophetic Spirit in the Christian Era. 

The Love of God not a Necessary Postulate of the 
Final Triumph of Good. — Those who, with all the powers 
of their soul, hold to the great doctrine of the final and com- 
plete triumph of goodness, are taunted with weakly exalting 
the Divine Love at the expense of the Divine Justice. It is 
doubtless upon the assurance of a love which is absolutely 
infinite that their personal faith really rests ; but if required 
to put into intellectual form their reason for the hope that 
is in them, it is quite possible to construct an impregnable 
argument without putting the love of God even as one of 
the postulates. Leave love out of the question ; say simply, 
" God is a being of perfect holiness, who therefore desires 
the holiness of every man, a being of infinite power, who 
can therefore accomplish all that He desires, " and you 
have the conclusion irresistibly forced upon you. We are 
indeed told that God has given to man an absolute freedom 
of will, a power to turn his back upon heaven and to choose 
hell ; and, moreover, that with this freedom He will never 
interfere. ... It is indeed true that God compels no man to 
leave sin and come to Him, either by forcing him against 
his will or by making his will powerless ; but He does 
present Himself to the soul with such fulness of revelation 
that the will is surprised into sweet consent. The man 
says, " My God, I come to Thee. Had I known Thee as 
Thou art, I should have come long ago, but mine eyes 
were blinded through the deceitfulness of sin. Thou hast 
opened them, and I thank Thee for the light in which I 
see. I thank Thee that in my soul Thy promise is ful- 
filled, and that I am made willing in the day of Thy power." 
This is God's method now ; and because He changes not, 
neither is weary, it must be his method to all eternity. 
Every motive that can sway a man, God will use ; every 
affection through which he can be influenced, God will 
touch ; and at last the prodigal (in most instances at least) 
finding that the feast in the Father's house is indeed better 
than the husks of the wilderness, will turn his face home- 
ward, and enter in to go out no more for ever. Dare we 
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say that this sweet Divine persuasion is brought to an end 
or made powerless by the mere physical change which 
separates the body from the soul ; that only over the man 
who is in the flesh can the spirit of holiness have power ; 
that the thing which we call death takes the soul into 
a region where the redemptive activity of the God of the 
living must be for ever impotent ? Not so : the Spirit of 
God within us shrinks back, outraged, from a materialism 
so degrading and so horrible: — The Pelican Papers. 
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It is better to hold back a truth than to speak it un- 
graciously. — Francis de Sales. 

If God did not see everything, I would show Him every- 
thing. — Eugenie de Guerin. 

We must carefully distinguish between what the Scripture 
says, and what is said in the Scriptures. — Hon. Robert 
Boyle. 

Opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making. — 
John Milton. 

God has put us into this world not only that He may try 
us, but that we, in a certain sense, may try Him. — T. T. 
Lynch. \ 

The Word of the Lord must be spoken over the waves 
of life that they may be stayed ; but then they are stayed 
indeed. — Baron Bunsen. 

If there is one thing evident in the world's history, it is 
that God hasteneth not. All haste implies weakness. — 
George MacDonald. 

It is not incumbent upon thee to complete the work ; but 
thou must not, therefore, cease from it. — Talmudic. 

The instincts of humanity are more sacred than the logic 
of theology.— J. A. Froude. 

A J man only receives so much truth from others as his 
will attracts : the overplus passes away. — Swedenborg. 

The worst slander has in it some truth from which we 
may learn a lesson which may make us wiser when the first 
smart is passed. — F. W. Robertson. 
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A WORD TO OUR READERS. 

The present number completes the First Volume of 
1 Our Hope,* and hence presents a fitting occasion for 
addressing a few words to our friends in reference to its 
past and future. When, about twelve months ago, the 
publication of this magazine was commenced, the step was 
taken with the full conviction that it would never be in any 
sense a commercial success. Its promoters, so far from 
entertaining any such expectation, were fully prepared 
to find that to carry it on involved, on the contrary, 
a considerable pecuniary sacrifice. Their object was of 
quite a different kind. In the first place, the discontinu- 
ance of * Sunday Morning 1 had given rise to a desire on 
the part of some of the readers of that — in its own circle — 
much valued periodical, for something of a similar cha- 
racter that might help to supply its place. 

Secondly, it was known that not a few amongst the more 
thoughtful and educated of those who had embraced the doc- 
trines of the Pre-Millennial Advent of Christ and eternal life 
only in Him, were dissatisfied that these important truths, 
still burdened by so much unremoved prejudice, should, from 
the character of the existing periodicals in which they are 
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advocated, be supposed to be necessarily associated with 
certain crude and, to them at least, very repulsive material- 
istic theories and sensational vaticinations. And, lastly, 
it was hoped that such a periodical would afford a welcome 
medium for the presentation and discussion of certain 
developments of these and associated truths which seem 
inevitably to follow. 

Under these circumstances, and with these aims, the 
expectation was entertained that ' Our Hope ' might obtain 
for itself a constituency which, if not large, would at least 
be appreciative. Twelve months 9 experience enables us to 
say that such a constituency has been found ; but it is in 
point of numbers so much below what it ought to be, that it 
has become a serious question whether — apart from pecu- 
niary considerations — it is worth while to carry on our work 
much longer. After due consideration, however, we have 
resolved to make the attempt for at least another year ; in 
the meanwhile laying this statement before our readers. We 
feel it needful to say plainly that if ' Gun Hope ' is to sur- 
vive its second volume, our circulation must be increased. If 
each of our present subscribers could obtain another, or, fail- 
ing in that, would take an extra copy or two for circulation, 
the desired result might be at once accomplished. We shall 
also be glad to receive the names of persons likely to be 
interested in such a periodical, to whom specimen numbers 
will be sent gratuitously. 

We shall, on our part, 6pare no pains to render 'Oue 
Hope ' deserving of the increased support we ask for it ; 
and having said thus much, we leave the matter with our 
readers, with whom it rests to show practically what interest 
they feel in its continuance. 
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-THE FUTURE LIFE OF UNBELIEVERS." 

Next to our indebtedness to any one who furnishes us 
with a new argument for the truth of a doctrine which we 
regard as at once precious and important, is our real obliga- 
tion, whether we are disposed to acknowledge it or not, to 
him who suggests a difficulty in the way of its reception by 
other minds. For if the alleged difficulty be apparently 
insuperable, it should certainly lead us again, and more 
carefully, to examine the foundations upon which the doc- 
trine in question rests ; while if found to admit of satisfac- 
tory solution, it must inevitably tend to the confirmation of 
our faith therein ; since every attack upon a theological 
position, successfully repelled, becomes, in effect, a new 
entrenchment : we at once occupy the position from which 
our opponent has been driven. Moreover, and this is most 
important, the assault may have the result of discovering 
to us the fact, that while the doctrine we maintain is sub- 
stantially true, the precise form in which we hold it may be 
defective, or, in measure at least, erroneous. 

For these reasons we do not hesitate to say that every 
earnest truth-seeking advocate of the great doctrine of life 
in Christ alone, should feel himself under real obligation to 
the writer of an article, under the above heading, which 
appeared in the Christian World of July 10th, 1874. It is 
an article of singular ability, temperance, and fairness, and 
it adduces an argument against the doctrine of life in Christ, 
in what, for the sake of perspicuity, we will designate its 
more materialistic phase, which all who so hold it will do 
well to ponder; and are, we maintain, bound to meet 
honestly. 

The writer referred to, while admitting that " few would 
deny that there are a large number of passages in the New 
Testament which seemingly support our view of man's 
future life," asserts that, nevertheless, " There is one ques- 
tion which these objectors to the natural immortality of the 
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soul do not appear to have answered, and their failure to 
meet it lands them in difficulties which, to some minds, 
will destroy the whole theory." The objection is this : — 

" It is argued by them that there is no proof in Scrip- 
ture, and none anywhere besides, of the inherent, inborn, 
or natural immortality of the human soul. Immortality, or 
eternal life — for they use the terms as though they were 
identical — is said to be the gift of God to those who believe 
in Jesus Christ, and become thereby regenerate of the Holy 
Ghost. Granted that this is the teaching of Holy Scripture, 
it is perfectly intelligible ; there is no logical difficulty. 

" These same persons, however, affirm a belief in a 
future retribution. It might have been said that the retri- 
bution consisted in the non-attainment of immortality, in 
the dreary and awful fact that this ' little life,' when it has 
had its day and chances, having failed to connect itself, or 
to become connected with Christ by faith in His name, 
passed into a grave from which there was no awakening. 
In a sense, undreamt of by the poet, that ' little life ' would 
thus be ' rounded by a sleep ' whose deep slumber would 
never be disturbed. This awful dissolution of being, this 
fearful negation of existence, might be held forth as the 
Divine retribution for sin. Every sensitive and reflective 
mind would confess that such a termination of our life upon 
the earth is appalling in the extreme. Nothing can be more 
terrible than . a blank as the end of existence here. (Not 
eternal existence in the fires of Gehenna ?) None have ever 
looked into a grave even with a momentary conviction or 
suspicion that that is the end of being, but with a shudder 
of inexpressible dismay. If — 

" Earth's noblest memories end but in • Here he lies,' 
And ' dust to dust ' completes the mournful song," 

the heart of man can take to itself no sadder thought. It is 
enough to wake up the careless, hardened sinner, and call 
forth whatever vestiges of noble yearning may still exist 
within the soul. 
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"This, however, is not what is declared as the belief of 
these opponents of the orthodox view. It is said that 
unbelievers will live again ; and that having passed through 
a certain stage of existence, or, at least, having appeared 
before the Judge of quick and dead, will meet with everlast- 
ing destruction. It is not necessary to the statement of the 
difficulty which is here suggested, that account should be 
taken of some opinions as to the nature of the future 
existence of the wicked. It is enough to observe that their 
existence after death is universally affirmed. 

" The difficulty is raised by the following question : By 
virtue of what law, or on what ground, is the future life of 
the wicked obtained ? If there be no inherent natural im- 
mortality in man, it is clear that he cannot rise from the 
grave through that. If man be only a more highly gifted 
animal — the paragon of creation, the last link in the long 
chain of being, but having in him no immortal life — he 
drops into the grave, as a tree to the ground, or a flower 
from its stem, never more to bloom and flourish. Death is 
the end, and not the condition, of a change of existence. 
The advocates of the theory which has been referred to hold 
that all live again. Then, if the wicked live again, do they 
attain life by the special power of God ? We may insist 
upon it that it must be so ; but where is the proof of it ? 
Mortal life ends, and yet man enters upon another life 
which is not immortal, but what we suppose must be 
regarded as a revival of the present life, or a fresh imparta- 
tion of life, in order that the sinner may receive the due 
reward of his deeds. It may be easy to imagine all this ; 
but the solemn beliefs of men must have a more substantial 
basis than the speculations of theorists." 

Now, for our own part, not only are we quite prepared to 
admit that the difficulty thus suggested is a very real one, 
and indeed — as urged against those advocates of the doc- 
trine of life in Christ alone, who maintain that death, as we 
know it, is the absolute termination of human existence, 
and that in death man ceases to be — actually insuperable ; 
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but we think we are even prepared to show that the writer 
from whom we have quoted has by no means stated it in 
its most complete and strongest form. For, — let this be 
observed, — if death, or the termination of existence for ever, 
and nothing blse, be indeed the extreme penalty de- 
nounced against human sin; and, moreover, if this 
penalty be held to be inflicted in the dissolution of the 
body, then not only have we to account for the fact that 
those who die unbelievers are thus recalled into existence, 
but also for the still more startling anomaly that such recall 
is — on supposition that death and death alone is the penalty 
of sin — in direct contravention of the Divinely revealed law 
of retribution. If the eternal deprivation of existence be 
the full penalty of sin, then clearly the renewal of existence, 
for the purpose of further punishment, while on the one 
hand a reversal of the declared penalty, is on the other an 
immense addition thereto — extra-judicial, and as such 
utterly unjustifiable. What would be said of any human 
lawgiver who, having established a law and proclaimed the 
penalty for its violation to be a certain term of imprison- 
ment, should, nevertheless, invariably punish its violation 
with death ? Would not such a procedure rightly be 
deemed a monstrous injustice ? And if so in the case of 
a human judge, would it be less so in the Divine ? Surely 
in this connection we may, with holy boldness, take up the 
language of Abraham, and say : " That be far from Thee to 
do after this manner. Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right ?" 

And still further : Unless unbelievers are supposed to be 
recalled into existence for the purpose of affording them a 
new season of probation— a. supposition indignantly re- 
pudiated by those who hold the doctrine of life in Christ in 
the form indicated — the fact necessarily assumes an aspect 
of pure vindictiveness and cruelty which is utterly opposed 
to our highest and purest conceptions of the Divine 
character. Can we conceive it possible that God, who is 
Love, having once permitted, if he has not caused, a 
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human creature to pass out of existence, will again (to 
make an impossible supposition) recreate the same creature 
solely for the purpose of again destroying it under ciroura* 
stances of appalling horror? No ; we hold it to be t&e 
invariable characteristic of. the Divine: judgments — even in 
their most extreme forms— that an element of mercy shall 
be discernible in them. Lacking this, we may safely refuse 
to recognise in any proposed to us as such, the sign manual 
of the King of Heaven* In this case, however, no such 
element is to be discovered — its one unmitigated aspect is 
that of pure vindictive wrath, accomplishing its relentless 
purpose- by the arbitrary exercise of Almighty power. 

Most heartily, therefore, do we join with the writer in the 
Christian World, in calling upon those who hold the doc- 
trine of life in Christ in its materialistic form — the form 
advocated by Messrs. Constable, Leask, and others — fairly 
and fully to meet this fatal, objection to their theory, warn- 
ing them that if they fail to do so, and seek merely to evade 
the deadly stroke,, judgment will be considered to go by 
default 

But, it may be asked, are not we in the same condemna- 
tion ? Do not we also deny the natural immortality of the 
soul, and maintain that the ultimate penalty of human sin 
is death? Most assuredly we do; but we do not admit 
that the sentence is fully executed when the body dies. 
Death may then, indeed, be said to have breached the 
walls, but it has not yet stormed the citadel of life. The 
body dies, but the soul — which bears, the personality — con- 
tinues to. live, even in the case of the unbeliever. It 
follows, then, that the sinner's future but terminable 
existence, is not the renewal, but simply the* continuance 
of his present life. What difficulty is there in conceiving 
this ? If God permits the unbeliever to retain h'is forfeited 
life, for say seventy years in the body, why may He not 
permit him to retain it for a thousand years out of the 
body ? For as the soul is more excellent than the body, 
is it not reasonable to suppose that its life, though mortal, 
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may be more persistent than that of the body ? Hence 
the objection of the writer in the Christian World, most 
formidable as against those who maintain that the death 
of the body is the utter destruction of the man, as against 
us who hold that'man's soul — the true Ego — survives the 
death of the body, and will continue to do so till the judg- 
ment of the 'great white throne' (Rev. xx. n — 15), can 
only apply to the bodily resurrection of unbelievers. 

Now that very great difficulty does, in any case, attach to 
the doctrine of the bodily resurrection of the lost, we candidly 
admit, but we maintain that it attaches to it much more as 
held in connection with the * orthodox' doctrine of the soul's 
natural immortality than it does as held in connection with 
the opposite doctrine. A very little consideration will, we 
think, establish this. Assuming that the soul is naturally 
immortal, it is at least certain that the body is not so. That 
it dies is not a doctrine of Scripture merely, but a fact of 
daily experience. Since there is, then, no inherent immor- 
tality of the body, it is clear that it cannot rise from the 
grave through that. If then the body of the wicked be 
raised, is its resurrection attained by the special power of 
God ? " We may insist upon it that it must be so ; but 
where is the proof of it ? The mortal body dies, but 
it will experience a resurrection which shall render it im- 
mortal. But by what law ? It may be easy to imagine all 
this; but the solemn beliefs of men must have a more 
substantial basis than the speculations of theorists." 

Or will it be maintained that the bodily resurrection of 
the lost is a result of Christ's work of redemption ? That, 
apart from that great exhibition of Divine love, the bodies 
at least of unbelievers would have perished, but as a conse- 
quence of that work they are to be restored to life. Let all 
the consequences involved in this supposition be fairly 
weighed. It follows inevitably that to the vast majority of 
the human race who have hitherto existed, the redemption 
of Christ will prove a fearful curse. He has redeemed their 
bodies from non-existence, but only that they may be to 
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them a source of intensest misery to all eternity ! And 
this — mark ! — not only in the case of those who have wil- 
fully rejected His salvation, on whom this might be regarded 
as a special judgment incurred by their special sin, but also 
in the case of untold millions who have never heard His 
name ! Verily these will have cause to curse the day in 
which they were thus redeemed by Divine power — we cannot 
say by Divine love. 

No ; it is after all more conceivable that God should — for 
judicial purposes — temporarily raise the bodies of the lost, 
in order that as the whole man — body, soul, and spirit — 
sinned, so the whole man should surfer the penalty (though 
this supposition ignores the fact that if that penalty be 
death the body has already endured it), than that he should 
raise the mortal body and render it immortal in order that 
it may be capable of enduring His eternal vengeance. In 
any case, we repeat, we recognise the difficulty attaching to 
the doctrine of a bodily resurrection of the unsaved, but the 
onus of its removal lies, at least as much on those who 
hold the ' orthodox ' doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
as on those who call in question that venerable philosophic 
dogma. 



EVANGELICAL 
THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Concluding Observations. 

The third and last lesson I propose to gather from the 
experiences of the past is, that it behoves us seriously to 
take warning from the consequences that followed the 
actual, though perhaps unconscious, dishonesty of public 
teachers, both established and nonconforming, at the close 
of the seventeenth century. 

We have already seen that they evaded > for the sake of 
peace and quietness, and perhaps, too, from the fear of 
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unsettling the minds of their hearers, all di stinct avommii 
of change in their theological stand-points ; sometimes by 
confining themselves to the language of Scripture^ used 
by themselves in an esoteric sense, but received by theii 
hearers exoterically ; sometimes by balancing, like clever 
jugglers, on the tight rope of all but imperceptible distinc- 
tions ; and sometimes by keeping out of sight, instead of 
directly denying, the doctrines they had in their inmost 
hearts altogether cast off. 

Now this is precisely what we are doing at the present 
day. Changes, of the most vital character, are from time 
to time accomplished in the opinions of our teachers with- 
out anybody noticing them. Doctrines, long considered of 
the highest importance, such as those of election, the 
duration and character of future retribution for sin, and 
definite views regarding the Atonement, are, in numberless 
pulpits, now either omitted altogether, or so preached, that 
it is impossible to ascertain what the real beliefs of the 
preacher are. The result, however unintentionally it may 
be brought about, is something like dishonesty; while a 
feeling gradually springs up that the teaching of the pulpit 
is not that which is embodied in the creeds, catechisms, or 
hymns of the denomination to which they may belong. 

Further, it is no uncommon thing, — hundreds can 
witness to it, — for good men to discourage, if not to 
reprobate investigation, when free and unfettered, into the 
value of doctrines or systems long admitted as true. The 
only effect of such a procedure, say they, is to unsettle 
men's minds, and to shake confidence in their teachers. 
Such counsellors do not see, or if they see, do not choose 
to notice, that their advice practically amounts to saying, 
' Be not so anxious to discover what is or is not absolutely 
trustworthy in the teachings of the past. Taken as a 
whole, that teaching has worked well, and God has used it 
for good. When He pleases, it becomes quite as possible 
for men to sustain their souls on what is not quite true 9 as 
on that which is. Do not be shocked at being told that lies 
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can nourish spiritual life. If it were not so, how would ft 
he possible to allow that in the most corrupt times, when 
Church teaching was anything but what it should be, that 
out of the most defective systems men have issued whom 
all agree to recognise as ' saints ? ' Besides, who knows 
what is truth? The human mind is unable to grasp it. 
God has left extensive departments of it for study in the 
next world. It is hopeless to suppose we can ever agree 
upon it here. Let us cleave then to the few fundamental 
doctrines, the importance of which we are almost all pre- 
pared to admit ; let us live in peace ; let us agree to dis- 
agree, and patiently wait for the time when we shall see 
eye to eye.' 

More demoralizing doctrine, however popular it may be, 
it is not easy to conceive of. It is the spirit of Pilate, and 
deserves no reply. Whenever and wherever it is generally 
accepted, sooner or later certain results may be expected, 
some of which are even now in actual and extensive opera- 
tion amongst us. They are the following : — 

(a) A general persuasion that the importance of religious 
dogma, as it is called, has been greatly over-rated. 

(j8.) A growing carelessness, even among those who pro- 
fess to bow before the Bible, as to what is or is not 
Scriptural. 

(7.) Doubt as to whether it is possible, with the lights we 
have, to discover truth at all. 

(S.) A consequent feeble and inoperative faith, alike in 
the promises and in the threatenings that are to be found in 
Holy Writ. 

(*.) Advancing sentimentality in religion, — Poetry taking 
the place of fact, and definite knowledge regarding the 
character of God being merged in a vague sense of His 
infinite tenderness. 

(£.) The felt want of all repose in truth ; the absence of 
assured certainty; and the consequent disappearance of 
joy and peace in believing. "Joy and glorying," it has 
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been truly said, " seem to belong to that circle of Christian 
graces, — of which hope is the centre, — which have almost 
vanished in the phraseology of modern times." 

See then whither we are tending. It is needless either 
to enlarge or to remark further on what appears to be 
inevitable. What is in the future God only knows. It 
may be a Laodicean condition, hateful in the Divine eye, 
but procursive of the Second Advent of the Lord. That 
coming is ' Our Hope,' — the only hope that, like the * Bow 
of God/ falls on the troubled waters, and indicates the end. 
But even this consoling expectation must not withdraw our 
minds from present duty, or render us insensible to the 
lessons we may receive from the errors of our forefathers. 
Whether those we have been attempting to gather will be 
laid to heart by those who need them, may be very doubt- 
ful. But since all improvement must be gradual, and to be 
enduring, will have to be preceded by organic changes 
implying the decay of much that exists, it is possible that 
this slight contribution may have its use. 

Something will have been done if any, however few they 
maybe, are led thereby to realise and to revise their beliefs; 
to avow boldly what they have found to be true or untrue, 
whether the avowal be popular or otherwise ; and above all 
to consider whether it may not be possible for them to hold 
up a higher standard of righteousness in the pulpit, in the 
counting-house, in the shop, in the family, and in all kinds 
of service, than is commonly recognised as necessary ; 
whether, in short, they cannot give more emphasis than 
is commonly allowed to the declaration, ' The Lord is at 
hand ' — ' To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
Tree of Life, which is in the midst of the Paradise of God.* 
* To him will I give power over the nations. 9 l To him will 
I grant to sit with Me on My throne 9 even as I overcame and 
am set down with My Father on His throne.' l Behold I 
come quickly ; hold fast that which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown' Henry Dunn. 
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NEGLECTED SCRIPTURES. 

ARTICLE III. 
SUGGESTIONS. 

In view of the unsatisfactory state of things at which 
we have glanced in our preceding papers, it is surely not 
unnecessary to suggest that some effort be made to call 
attention to " neglected portions of revealed truth." But 
even when this is admitted, and not only admitted but 
strongly felt, the question with many will be: By what 
means can we ask and engage the attention of our fellow 
Christians to subjects which they have so long neglected; 
in some instances so systematically evaded ? This is a 
difficulty which I have myself sp painfully felt that I can 
sympathise with others who experience it. It is easier to 
deal with opposition than with apathy. Arguments fairly 
advanced can be met ; inquiries may be answered ; but 
what can be done with prejudice that shuts its eyes and 
stops its ears ? 

There is, however, ground for encouragement. The 
apathy of not a few has been removed ; prejudice, in many 
instances, has been overcome, and souls long held in the 
chains of theological dogmas have been brought into the 
liberty of truth. The history of many of these spiritual 
changes is at once instructive and encouraging. Each one 
inspires hope that others might be produced. 

Those who are to be led to further truth must first of all 
be convinced of the narrowness and imperfection of their 
present attainments. Self-complacency must be disturbed. 
Christians must be brought to see that their own adopted 
creeds not only do not comprehend all truth, but may even 
contain some not inconsiderable errors. This may be more 
successfully effected by inquiries leading the mind to reflec- 
tion than by either argument or the direct presentation of 
unfamiliar opinions. The great aim should be to excite 
thought and inquiry apart from a spirit of prejudice or con- 
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troversy. A question — a suggestion — has often done this 
where dogmatic assertions or even cogent arguments would 
only have awakened opposition. 

Equally necessary is it that Christians should he assured 
that humble and honest efforts to become more fully 
acquainted with the Lord's will are pleasing to the Lord 
Himself. He encourages us to " search " His own Word, 
and He charges us to " prove " the teachings of our fellow 
men. In such exercises there is not necessarily any peril . 
of evil results. " The humble man," says the First Homily 
of the Church of England, " may search any truth boldly in 
the Scripture, without any danger of error." Earnest 
cravings after higher knowledge are quite compatible with 
the most reverent study of the Word. Our investigations 
may be thorough and fearless, and yet be conducted in a 
spirit of humility and prayer. This is, in fact, the very 
state of mind which George Herbert enjoins in his well- 
known lines : — 

M Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high ; 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be : 
Sink not in spirit : who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
A grain of glory mixt with humbleness 
Cures both a fever and lethargicness." 

This is as applicable to the Christian in his study of the 
Scriptures as in any other pursuit. While refraining from 
attempts to be ' wise above what is written,' he may yet be 
most diligent in learning those 'revealed things' which 
" belong to us and our children." The reverent fear of exer- 
cising himself in * things too high ' for him, is not to prevent 
his directing his eyes to those wonders of Divine grace 
into which " the angels desire to look." 

There are cases in which help is needed and desired. 
The mind awakened to inquiry is often perplexed as to the 
best course to pursue; or, when inquiry is fairly com* 
menced, hindered by difficulties. The experience of those 
who have trodden the way before may supply just the direc- 
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tion and encouragement which is required. A conversation, 
a letter, a book, may* in such instances, prove a means of 
aid and comfort. 

The association of like-minded truth-seekers in the 
devout and earnest investigation of Scripture, may prove 
mutually beneficial. Encouraging each other to indepen- 
dent thought ; sympathising with each other's difficulties ; 
freely acknowledging their ignorance, candidly expressing 
their doubts, fearlessly asking questions, and unitedly and 
humbly seeking Divine guidance, they cannot fail to find 
relief and gain light. 

The successful pursuit of truth greatly depends upon our 
moral disposition. David, in praying for Divine teaching, 
pleads his desire and resolve to walk in the Divine statutes. 
To the marvelling and inquiring Jews the Great Teacher 
propounds a sure method by which their doubts as to His 
Messiahship might be resolved. "My doctrine is not 
mine," He says, " but His that sent me. If any man will 
do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak of myself." To others He said, 
u Why do ye not understand my speech ? Even because 
ye cannot hear my word." Their inability to comprehend 
His teaching consisted chiefly in their unwillingness. Other 
things being equal, there can be no doubt that the most 
willing and obedient disciple will ever be the fastest learner. 
" I am the light of the world : he that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life." 

More than two centuries have passed away since Robin- 
son uttered his memorable saying : " I am very confident 
the Lord hath more light and truth yet to break forth out 
of His holy word." We dare not say that since then no 
further beams have shone forth; but we have seen that 
clouds and darkness are still allowed to hang over many 
portions of revelation. Believing that this need not be, 
and should not be, we rejoice to join in the call to an 
enlarged and .general study of Scripture, " being fully per- 
suaded that if conducted in a fearless spirit of reverence, 
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humility, and candour," a fuller knowledge of the Divine 
mind will be gained, the peace and holiness of individual 
believers promoted, and the unity of the Church rendered 
more manifest and blessed. 

Cirencester. Joseph Stratford. 



IMMORTALITY THE BIRTHRIGHT OF MAN, 
AS A FREE MORAL AGENT ACCOUNT- 
ABLE TO GOD. 

"And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.** — 
Gen. i. 26. 

(Audi alteram partem, is a noble maxim. We do but act upon it in 
inserting the following plea for man's natural immortality, which, what- 
ever may be thought of the cogency and conclusiveness of its argu- 
mentation, is at least fair, temperate, and candid. — Ed. " O. H.") 

It is stated in Genesis that " God created man in His 
own image, after His likeness ; " which language has been 
thought to limit the resemblance to the bodily form, as 
indicated by the fact that Christ was God manifested in a 
mortal body like ours, and is said to be " the express image 
of His person " — " in whom dwells all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily." But " God is a spirit ; " therefore this is 
assuming too much, and must be unwarranted. " Christ 
was made flesh, and dwelt among men — took on Him the 
form of a servant," in order to effect the work of redemp- 
tion ; not, we presume, as a visible representation of the 
Deity. And though it is said, " God created man in His 
own image," that cannot be an argument against the use of 
the above text in favour of man's immortality. Every 
faculty man possesses is the gift of God. But the phrase- 
ology as applied to man only, indicates some special im- 
partation of a quality or essence belonging to God Himself, 
and breathed by Him immediately into man, and therefore 
ought to claim our most serious and prayerful considera- 
tion, that we may appreciate its full import, and not pass it 
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lightly by as meaning simply soulish existence such as mere 
animal life implies. 

After the inbreathing of " the spirit of life from God," 
" man became a living soul/' a conscious personal entity, a 
rational, intelligent, free, moral agent, capable of being 
influenced by, and bringing into practical exercise, all the 
moral qualities of the Deity: — a being possessed of the 
highest creature life on earth, perfectly innocent, and 
capable of loving, and holding spiritual communion with 
his Creator. 

Shall it, then, be thought unreasonable to consider that 
man's likeness to God consisted in his having received the 
gift of immortality, in addition to individual personal 
identity, and a rational freedom of will ? And not merely 
in that he was placed above all by which he was sur- 
rounded, and over which he was appointed to rule, as a 
mark of honour and favour from the All-wise and beneficent 
Being, "for whose pleasure all things are and were 
created ? " 

Some contend that to assume immortality as a stamp of 
Divine resemblance, involves the communication likewise 
of all the attributes of Godhead. This would be an im- 
possibility. Gad is self- existent, essentially eternal (" who 
only hath immortality "), omniscient, omnipresent, omnipo- 
tent, and infinitely wise. Can there be no likeness without 
perfect equality, and that in all things? Could no one 
quality be imparted without placing the recipient on a level 
with the giver ? If we consider man immortal by virtue of 
a gift from God, immortality cannot be an independent 
possession, being held only according to the sovereign good 
pleasure of the Almighty ; though from the intimations we 
have of the Divine purpose respecting mankind, it would 
appear that God has destined the race to retain each their 
individual personality and moral agency for ever. The 
other attributes of Deity it would not be possible for a 
finite creature to exercise or to possess. 

The question may now be asked, Does the signification 

D D 
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of " life," as applied specially to man in the sacred 
volume, not warrant the conclusion that he is immortal ? 

The highest intellectual, moral, and spiritual life which a 
creature can enjoy, must be in the favour and friendship of 
the Eternal, All-wise, All-holy One, " in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being;" and from whom cometh 
" every good and every perfect gift." The Psalmist says : 
" In His favour is life." " Thou wilt show me the path of 
life ; in Thy presence is fulness of joy ; and at Thy right 
hand are pleasures for evermore." Of Jesus, John says : 
" In Him was life ; and the life was the light of men." 
The light of truth and righteousness, to show what true 
life is. The Lord Himself declares : " I am come that 
they might have life (not existence, but Divine favour now), 
and that they might have it more abundantly " (eternally, 
by-and-bye). That through Me men may know the Father, 
be brought into fellowship with Him, and enter into an 
everlasting covenant with Him, which shall never be 
broken — which nothing can ever mar — no more sin, there- 
fore, no more death, or interruption to eternal bliss. " We 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is;" and 
" be for ever with the Lord." 

Herein consists the preciousness of true life — the per- 
fection of being. And this we may consider is what is 
signified by the appellation "life" in the Bible. It would 
seem, as God gives to men every faculty requisite for a 
state of communion with Himself, and as He can look with 
complacency and satisfaction on man only when thus in 
harmony, that wherever the promises and threatenings 
involving eternal life and death are employed, they apply 
to nothing short of spiritual life with God; present 
character determining the future. With regard to such as 
are " without God, obey not the truth, and reject the great 
salvation ; " soulish men, grovelling in self-indulgence and 
gratification, regardless of the higher principles of life; 
absorbed in what is sensuous ; their affections centring in 
the things of this world ; desiring only honour, pleasure, 
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or worldly prosperity, all which " perish with the using ; " 
the threats of ' destruction,' ' shall perish,' * be broken in 
pieces,' 'melt away,' &c, &c, spoken of as referring to 
himself — his soul, apply generally, if not exclusively, to 
that which was the purpose or object of his life, on which 
his soul has been set ; and therefore when denounced, are 
intended as a declaration that his desires, expectations, 
hopes, his soul's longings will be frustrated, shall not be 
realised — shall die — be brought to nought — be cut off— be 
extinguished ; not that he — his soul — shall cease to exist. 

This will be manifest by the due consideration of what 
is embodied in the Divine teaching regarding death. " In 
the day thou eatest of the forbidden fruit, thou 8 halt surely 
die." Disobeying My command thou dishonourest Me; 
the harmony between Me and thee is disturbed ; My favour 
is forfeited ; that which separates us, the seed of death 
taking root in thee, thou canst no longer live in my 
presence ; our fellowship must cease. " Two cannot walk 
together except they be agreed." 

As sinners, we are dead to God ; " dead in trespass and 
in sins;" "aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers from the covenant of promise." " If ye walk 
after the flesh, ye shall die (continue dead) ; but if through 
the Spirit ye do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live " — unto and with God now. Restored in Christ alone 
can we be said to live : then only are we " children," 
" fellow citizens with the saints," " heirs of God through 
Christ." Estranged from God, out of harmony with Him, 
no man or woman can be happy here or hereafter. And as 
happiness is the predominant desire in every human breast, 
deprived of that by their own conduct, existence must be a 
blank disappointment — the destruction of our hopes — 
spiritual death; a nullification of the great purpose for 
which all our faculties and capacities were bestowed, viz., 
" That we might glorify God, and enjoy Him for ever." 

To this, those who think with you, Mr. Editor, will 
doubtless say : We accept your definition of " life " as the 

D d 2 
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special privilege of the believer, but it cannot apply to un- 
believers, seeing they are dead, — " Condemned already, 
because they believe not in the name of the only-begotten 
Son of God." And you may ask, What are they con- 
demned to ? Must it not be something more than distance 
from God — strangers to happiness ? Is it not that they 
shall be * punished everlastingly ' — be blotted out of 
existence ? 

This might be admitted, as being the consequence of 
disobedience, divinely threatened, did we not learn that 
" Christ died for every man." " That as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive." " For death 
(physical) passed upon all men, for that all have sinned." 
But Christ " died to redeem us from death — to ransom us 
from the power of the grave." " Gave Himself a ransom 
for all " — to be the Saviour of the world. Such assurances 
as these seem to justify the belief that the benefits of 
Christ's pouring out His soul unto death, extend to the 
whole human race, and it is presumed no reader of " Our 
Hope " will question this. If then the fulness of the 
blessing is not attained by multitudes through unbelief, 
may we not assume that their forfeited immortality was 
restored to every man thereby ? This certainly would not 
be a boon to unbelievers if, after this life of disciplinary 
probation, they were doomed inevitably to never-ending 
unmitigated misery. But when we have it declared, " I 
(the Lord God) have sworn by Myself, the Word is gone 
out of My mouth in righteousness, and shall not return. 
That unto Me every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall 
swear." Is. xlv. 23; Rom. xiv. 10; Phil. ii. 10, 11. That 
" He (Christ) shall see of the travail of His soul, and 
shall be satisfied " — " shall have the heathen for His in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for His 
possession;" may we not believe that the punishment to 
which His enemies must be subjected (however awfully 
severe), will be corrective? And that all will eventually 
acknowledge, and submit themselves to " the righteousness 
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of God " (clearly opened up to each of them in the review 
of their past history), and that each will at length cry : " I 
have sinned against heaven and in thy sight, O God ! and 
am not worthy to be called Thy son ; make me as one of 
Thy hired servants." Can we conceive the Divine heart 
of everlasting love rejecting, rather than accepting, their 
proffered service, and ruling over them in righteousness ? 
In no other way can the above declarations receive their 
fulfilment; they certainly could not by subjecting His 
enemies to eternal torment in hell, as sometimes described. 
Nor could they by vindictively punishing them for a period, 
longer or shorter, and then depriving them of their personal 
identity (their immortality ?), as though, all moral means 
failing, there were no other possibility of subjugating them 
(His rational creatures) than by absolute omnipotence 
crushing them into nothingness. Might not such a suppo- 
sition naturally suggest the question, — * Which would prove 
morally the conqueror over millions of souls, God or His 
adversary?' Though the thought of such a question 
makes one reverently shudder. A. M. 
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CHARACTER. 
To the Editor of * Our Hope.' 
Dear Sir, — There is a sentence in your article on the 
* Divine Immutability, ' in the May number of « Our Hope,' 
which has suggested some thoughts to my mind, — thoughts 
to me at least not unprofitable, and which therefore, I 
desire, with your permission, briefly to bring before your 
readers. If, as you assert, — and I hardly see how the 
assertion can be seriously called in question, — " Character 
is the one possession which a man carries with him out of 
this life, as its result and fruit, into the next stage of his 
existence ;" then, surely, it must follow that the real im- 
portance and truest value to us of all the employments and 
experiences of our daily life, whether spiritual or secular, 
joyous or sorrowful, depends on this question, — and on 
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this alone, — How do they influence — it is no question that 
they do influence — the formation of my character ? What 
shall I carry with me out of this world as their permanent 
result in this respect ? Will it indeed be a " blessing or 
a curse ?" My heavenly Father,— He to whom I not only 
owe my creation, but in whom I ' live and move and have 
my being/ — has placed me in this world and leaves me 
here day after day for this special, supreme, if not exclusive 
purpose — the formation of character. This is in truth my 
' chief end ;' for thus, and thus only, can I either really 
* glorify God ' (John xv. 8), or • enjoy Him for ever' (i John 
iii. 2). But while my nature is, as it were, the soil, God's 
providence is the atmosphere, and His holy Spirit the sun- 
light out of which and by means of which this character 
must grow as a " tree of righteousness, the planting of the 
Lord, that He may be glorified." Yet, unlike the non- 
willing tree, there is in me a power greatly to control— either 
as arresting or advancing — this growth. I can bend myself 
against the power of God's Spirit, while the tree must 
needs bow before His wind ; I may extract from the soil, 
not the wholesome elements of strength and beauty, but 
the poisonous ones of weakness and decay; I can close 
the pores of my moral nature, so that my spiritual being 
shall whiten and wither even in the sunshine of Divine 
goodness. For in the formation of holy human character 
there are ever two factors, God's power and man's will ;— 
and to the latter " God has given the place of being the 
link between the high purpose of His love for us and the 
accomplishment of that purpose in us."* 

Or, to change the figure, my nature is the marble block, 
and God the Divine Sculptor who, with the chisel of His 
providence, would fashion it into the image of a perfect 
man ; but being, unlike the insensible marble, sensitive and 
wilful, I may, by shrinking from the stroke, so divert its 

direction that it shall damage instead of developing the 
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• Dr. John M'Leod Campbell, •• Christ ike Bread of Life," p. 8. 
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ideal; while every unholy thought, every idle word, and 
every sinful action is itself a marring stroke, obliterating 
more or less the lines of moral beauty in my character. 
Oh, that we were but more awake to this solemn truth! 
Oh, that we did but realise the greatness of this work, 
wherein we are fellow labourers with God ! What a new 
meaning and value would it give to life ; how would it alter 
our estimate of those continuous influences, those ever- 
strengthening habits, which form the very web and woof of 
our life-work ! How it would redeem life from its apparent 
sordidness and triviality, and enable us to regard it as 
simply the means to a supreme end ; even as when we 
enter the goldsmith's workshop we scarcely notice the 
meanness of the surroundings, but consider only the beauty 
and costliness of the work which is growing beneath his 
hands. Truly, then — 

11 The trivial round, the "common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God." 

Yes ; " nearer God," because liker God ; for what is God 
to us, objectively, but a character, or rather the standard of 
all character ; and only as we are ourselves conformed to 
that character do we, or can we, approach nearer to Him. 
" Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall — they can- 
see God." " Without holiness no man shall — no man can 
— see the Lord." " He that loveth not knoweth not God, 
for God is Love." In other words, only when " we shall 
be like Him, shall we see Him as He is." 

But conformity to a pattern implies the existence of that 
pattern ; and not only its existence, but its accessibility ; 
for how shall we copy a pattern which has never been seen ? 
Where, then, shall the pattern of humanity — the perfect 
man — the realisation of God's great creative thought, be 
found ? My answer will have been anticipated, — in Christ. 
He, and He only, is our perfect pattern, " the possibility of 
the race made real." And that this is the case is not only 
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the assurance of those in whoSe hearts there abides loyalty 
to His claims and love to His person ; but it is the extorted 
confession of those who, alas ! must be designated as the 
enemies of His cross. Thus Strauss writes : " Consider- 
ing the godliness and purity of the life of Jesus, and then 
thinking of God and His holiness on the one side, and of 
our destination on the other, we know, without a positive 
declaration, that God must have been pleased with a life 
like that of Jesus, and that we cannot do better than adhere 

to Him If Christ remains to us, and if He remains to 

us as the highest we know and are capable of imagining 
within the sphere of religion, as the person without whose 
presence in the mind no perfect piety is possible ; we may 
fairly say that in Him do we still possess the sum and sub- 
stance of the Christian faith." And so Mr. Greg, from 
whom I borrow this quotation, himself says, — " The vital 
portion of Christianity is Christ's character — that from 
which so many in all ages have drawn their moral life and 
strength — that which so irresistibly enlists our deepest 
sympathies, and rouses our highest aspirations."* 

Who shall estimate the value and importance of this 
truth ? We may be told of the discrepancies of the Gospels, 
and of uncertainties and difficulties as to their origin and 
authorship ; science may invest the language of Scripture 
with a new meaning, or even seem to establish an irrecon- 
cilable contradiction between what >' the finger of God has 
written ' and what * the tongue of God has spoken ;' we 
may, by conscientious conviction, be led to modify or even 
abandon some theory of inspiration which we have long 
held to be essential to our acceptance of the Bible as of 
God: but nevertheless the ideal of humanity abides in 
Christy like the holy law of old in the Ark of God, and 
beneath the shadowing wings of the cherubim. 

But the possession of a pattern, however perfect, though 
essential, is not sufficient to secure the execution of the 

* The Creed of Christendom, Vol. II., p. 188. Third Edition. 
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design. There must also be the proper material — proper 
not only in kind but condition — on which to work; and, 
furthermore, the power and skill of the worker. Now of 
course the material of human character must be human 
nature. But human nature in what condition ? If the 
marble be stained and flawed, of what value will the statue 
be as a work of art ? If the gold be not fine, but largely 
alloyed with base and perishable elements, how shall it 
resist the corrosive action of this world's atmosphere, or 
abide the testing flame through which every work must 
pass ere it receives the stamp of Divine approval. Now 
we have the human nature, — but it is fallen, corrupt, morally 
unworkable. The gold is drossy and cannot abide the fire ; 
the marble is rotten and crumbles away under the chisel ; 
and the standard of the work being perfection, it is impos- 
sible that it can be attained in such material. Let me not 
be misunderstood : I am not contending for any Calvinistic 
dogma of the ' total depravity of human nature ;' I do not 
believe that every unrenewed man is "as far as possible 
gone from original righteousness ;" I care not very much 
whether the first chapters of Genesis be regarded as the 
record of literal facts, or as a spiritual allegory of deeper 
and wider meaning ; for interpret the teaching of Scripture 
as you will, or cast away the old Book — which nevertheless 
stands alone in moral grandeur and spiritual power — 
altogether if you dare ; and still the past history of the 
world and the painful experience of your own life must con- 
vince you that man, simply as man, is unreliable, unlovely, 
unholy. That he has some redeeming points I may allow ; 
that he possesses some virtues I will concede; but those 
redeeming points only serve to redeem his nature from 
utter loathsomeness ; and those virtues are but like fair 
Alpine flowers skirting a region of utter sterility and death. 
" There is none righteous, no, not one,"— for the standard, 
I repeat, is perfection, — and in this sense, " all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God." 
Now we have the highest authority for asserting that 
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* every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt 
tree bringeth forth evil fruit." Yea, that "a good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit." But man is a corrupt tree ; from whence, 
then, in him, shall the fruit of holy character be found? 
The answer to this question involves the secret of Christ's 
salvation. " Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall 
save His people," — From the wrath of God ? Yes ; " for 
the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all un- 
godliness and unrighteousness of men." From eternal 
death ? Yes ; " for the wages of sin is death." But more 
fundamentally and inclusively, — "/row their sins. 17 Sin 
being that which provokes the wrath and issues in death. 
One cannot but wonder at the mean and inadequate notion 
of salvation which ' Evangelical theology ' of the cruder 
type has so long been content to teach. For surely salva- 
tion from the consequences of sin — the sore of our nature 
regaining unhealed — so far from being, in any true sense, 
salvation, would be but a deeper damnation. To make a 
wicked man happy maugre his wickedness — setting aside 
the moral impossibility — would be to do him the greatest 
possible disservice. But to render the attainment of holy 
character, in other words conformity to His own image, 
possible in the case of all ; and furthermore, to secure its 
infallible attainment in the case of those who believe in 
Him, — this is subjectively the salvation which Christ has 
accomplished. And the only true sense in which His 
righteousness can be said to be imputed to the believer is 
the sense in which the earnest secures the ultimate posses- 
sion of the purchased possession ; or a seed of immortal 
vigour may truly be said to contain potentially the perfect 
plant in due time to be developed from it. 

It follows, then, that the power as well as the pattern for 
the formation of holy character is found in Christ alone. 
"The last Adam was made a life-giving spirit" (i Cor, 
xv. 45). And the means by which this power is imparted 
is spoken of in the New Testament and by our Lord Him- 
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self as a new birth : " Except a man be born from above* 
he cannot see the kingdom of God " (John iii. 5). " Being 
born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by 
the Word of God which liveth and abideth for ever " (1 Pet. 
i. 23). That id, in other words, by the quickening of the 
pneuma (the spirit) which exists in the unregenerate man 
only in a dormant condition — a capacity rather than a con- 
stituent of his nature, — but which, when once awakened and 
vivified by the Spirit of Christ becomes an active power 
destined by its divine and imperishable energy to transform 
the whole being into its own nature and likeness. Of this 
mystery of Divine grace and power, nature furnishes some 
beautiful analogies. An admirable though anonymous 
writer thus illustrates it : " The reception of this new 
germinal principle has been compared by Jesus Christ 
Himself to the process of ordinary birth. A flower opens. 
When it has attained its perfect form, and the acme of its 
fullest beauty, a few grains of the dust of those delicate 
columns, which the blossom encloses, fall on the slender 
central tubes which spring from the seed-vessel beneath. 
A particle of this dust, passing down the tube, is conveyed 
to the seed already formed beneath, and gives it the power 
of becoming a plant like its parent, of producing flowers of 
like beauty, and of continuing in like manner its species. 
" All we know of this process is, that a particle of dust, 
which, in the microscope, is but a single cell, is brought 
into contact with a seed, and from this contact the seed 
derives a living power which it would not otherwise possess. 
The seed is formed without that contact, but never can 
become a plant unless that process has taken place. But 
by means of this simple cell, a power is conveyed to it of a 
mysterious and exalted kind, a power which enables the 
rough and dry seed to develope into a living creation, 
decked with a beauty more refined, more delicate, more 
finished, purer far than any other earthly thing, and of per- 
petuating this race of beauty. The fact we see, we cannot 
explain the cause, — it is an ultimate fact. Look at a seed, 
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and, without experience, who could believe in the possibility 
of such a metamorphosis ? And with experience, with the 
indefatigable observation of men who devote their lives to 
the investigation, and are assisted by all the aids which 
microscopes can furnish, nothing more is known of the 
mode in which this change is effected, than the bare fact of 
contact. All the rest is as hidden, as mysterious, but not 
more hidden, nor more mysterious, nor less in accordance 
with what we do know, than the mystery of our faith, with 
which it is compared. We are assured, by authority we 
cannot question, that a certain principle will be given us, 
under certain conditions, which will develop in us a spiritual 
life, commencing here, but flowering in eternity ; and that 
the death of this body is as necessary for the development 
of its new powers, as decay of the seed in the earth is 
requisite for its metamorphosis into a living plant. 

" The evil of our nature may be an ' ultimate fact,' but 
every man carries about him the proof that it is true, though 
he cannot explain the reason. Its remedy is most reason- 
able : the reception of a new spiritual principle or life. Tens 
of thousands have experienced the reality of this new prin- 
ciple. Thus the possibility of the change is a well ascer- 
tained truth. It also is a fact. The means are mysterious, 
but not more so than any other ultimate causes, for the 
apparatus and rationale of all ultimate causes are inex- 
plicable. That a higher life should be commenced in a 
lower state is a spiritual fact which has its analogy in vital 
laws. It is a fact that the human embryo is at first t a 
simple cell, and that it is gradually built up, so that, at 
different periods of its growth, it has the appearance of 
some of the lower animals." 

And now, having thus spoken of the pattern after which, 
and the power by which, holy character must be built up 
within us; I would, in conclusion, add a few words upon 
one aspect of the process by which this great work is carried 
on. It is by suffering. It seems to be the universal law 
that all birth as well as all death should be attended with 
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pain. In regard to our physical nature, it is truly said that 
we enter this world with a cry and leave it with a groan. 
And the analogy holds good also in the spiritual region. 
" We must " — there is a Divine necessity that we should — 
" through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God " 
(Acts xiv. 22). Yea, further ; what is true of the individual 
man is true likewise of the world at large : " For we know 
that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together ('jointly-travaileth in birth-throes') until now;" 
waiting for its palingenesis, when " the Creation itself shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty 
of the glory of the sons of God" (Rom. viii. 21, 22). The 
law is inflexible. It is not speaking without Divine warrant 
to say that the formation of a perfect human character 
without suffering is absolutely impossible, for if it were 
possible, why was it needful that the great Captain of our 
salvation Himself should be " made perfect through suffer- 
ings?" (Heb. ii. 10). That even God's one sinless Son 
should " learn obedience by the things which He suffered?" 
(Heb. v. 8). Surely in this respect the disciple need not 
hope, and would not desire, to be above his Master, or the 
servant above his Lord. If He was made perfect through 
suffering, shall not we be content to be made so likewise ? 

And what a beautiful and consolatory light does this 
truth cast upon the fact, otherwise so dark and mysterious, 
of that universal experience of suffering, though in various 
forms and degrees, to which a writer in ' Our Hope ' has 
drawn attention,* in an article which must have awakened 
an echo in many a thoughtful mind. It has seemed good 
to our heavenly Father, or rather it has been seen by Him 
to be indispensable, — for He does not afflict willingly nor 
grieve the children of men, — that suffering should be one 
great instrumental means by which we may be conformed 
to His own divine image. And may we not even venture 
to think that, as a rule, those who have suffered most in 

* See Our Hope, April, p. 218. 
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this life will enjoy the greater immunity from suffering in 
the next stage of their existence ; while, vice versa, those 
who have had least suffering here, may find hereafter a 
more painful experience awaiting them. After all there may 
be some truth in the notion which we so often find amongst 
the poor, that those who have been great sufferers in this 
world will have it " made up to them " hereafter. A noble 
instinct of the Divine justice seems to underlie it. The 
great law of compensation, we may be assured, will not be 
found inoperative even here. Perhaps this is the true mean- 
ing of such words as those in Luke vi. 20-26. " Blessed are 
ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed are 
ye that hunger now, for ye shall be filled. Blessed are 
ye that weep now, for ye shall laugh. . . ; But woe unto 
you that are rich ! for ye have received your consolation. 
Woe unto you that are full! for ye shall hunger. Woe 
unto you that laugh now ! for ye shall mourn and weep." 
And of the apparently strange fact — seldom adverted to in 
Evangelical expositions — that in the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, the mere circumstance that Lazarus had 
in his life-time received " evil things " whereas Dives had 
received " good things," is adduced as one reason at least 
why, in the unseen state, the former should be " comforted/' 
while the latter was " tormented." 

Every true Christian has, it would seem, to endure, either 
here or elsewhere, a certain measure of suffering ; for how 
else can they " fill up that which is wanting of the afflic- 
tions of Christ, for His body's sake, which is the Church." 
But however that may be, we know at least the great pur- 
pose of all our sufferings ; and that, unless neutralised by 
the action of an evil will, they will all work together for our 
highest good ; and therefore, with faith's eye upon Paul's 
magnificent antithesis in 2 Cor. iv, 17, we may well say 
with him, as in his Epistle to the Romans : " We glory in 
tribulations also : knowing that tribulation worketh endur- 
ance ; and endurance, approval ; and approval, hope : and 
hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of God is 
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shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is given 
unto us " (v. 3—5). Fidus. 
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EVIL SPIRITS. 

Countless spirits fill the air of the world, and persuade 
men that they are on no ground of danger or warfare, but 
in a paradise of delights for the gratification of the senses 
and appetites. Rather than in God's Bible, most men pre- 
fer to believe in the reasonings and enticements of these 
spirits of the air. Willingly they abandon themselves to 
immediate pleasure, lose the battle, and die, to find out in 
what relation those stand to God's heaven, to whom time 
and earth was a holiday. 

Imagine no vulgar emperor with vulgar forces, but a 
Spirit-Emperor of spirit-emperors, — the chief of principali- 
ties and powers, each of which reigns like a sovereign over 
his kingdom of fallen angels. They are World-Rulers, 
deceiving the whole world, and ceaselessly striving for 
ascendency over the hearts and reason of men. There are 
no human souls which are not more or less subject to their 
influence. Their " rule, authority, and power " run through- 
out nature, and into the highest and most spiritual realms 
of human thought. They can be more spiritual than the 
severest ascetic, and more refined than the purest mystic. 
No saint ever enters into his closet, or stands before the altar 
of God, but Satan is already there to resist him. The Son of 
God cannot come in the flesh without being assailed by him. 

Most persons have a real idea of the armies of Europe ; 
but a very weak and uninfluential conception of the legions 
of God's adversary. Yet I suppose a thousand Europes 
would make no approach to the numbers comprehended 
under the principalities and powers which abound in the 
aerial deep, and allure, and darken, and oppress all souls. 
A legion is sometimes associated with a single man. Indeed, 
it would be perfectly absurd to suppose that Europe, multi- 
plied a thousand times, could play the part in the universe 
of an adversary of God. The power and dominion of evil 
and death are hidden from us, as equally beyond our belief 
and comprehension. — Rev. John Pulsford, " Christ and 
His Seed. 9 ' 
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It is a strange thing that so fine a spirit (Satan) is let 
loose to do so much mischief; but he is only "the prince 
of the power of the air," not of the power of the spirit. I 
believe there may be more devils than men. They are 
legion, and go in companies, so far as we can gather from 
hints of Scripture. I think each temptation that assails a 
man may be from a separate devil. And they are not far 
off; probably our atmosphere was the place of -their original 
punishment. And there they live, — air-princes. — Dr. John 
Duncan, " Colloquia Peripatetica." 



THE END. 

To every work there comes an end, 
Tho* oft the work is incomplete : 
At length the tired hands hang down ; 
At last they rest — the weary feet. 

To every life there comes an end, 
Tho' oft .that life a fragment seems ; 
Its highest hopes all unattained ; 
Its great designs — as idle dreams. 

Ah, no ! we see not here the end : 
The work begun beneath the moon, 
Shall still be carried on, and crowned — 
With nobler strength — in Heaven's noon ; 

And this dim arc of feeble pain, 
That seems to die 'mid toil and strife ; 
Rekindled with a sunlike flame, 
Shall round itself to perfect life. 

" Go work to-day," — 'tis Christ's command; 
11 Go work," — it matters not to thee, 
If men on earth, or angel bands, 
The triumph of thy work shall see, 

D. M. A, 



